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ABSTRACT. 


The  Second  Symposium  on  Computer -Centered  Data  Base  Systems  was 
held  on  20-21  September  1965.  The  symposium  was  sponsored  by 
System  Development  Corporation,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  and  the  Electronic  Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems 
Command. 

After  introductory  speeches  by  spokesmen  for  the  sponsoring 
organizations,  two  tutorial  papers  were  given--a  state-of-the- 
art  survey  of  data  base  systems  and  a  hardware  survey.  This 
was  followed  by  individual  work  group  sessions. 

Prior  to  the  symposium,  a  data  base  problem  had  been  submitted 
to  the  designers  of  several  data  base  systems.  At  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  the  spokesmen  for  these  systems  described  how  each  handled 
the  problem. 

At  the  dinner,  Captain  C.  W.  Turner,  DDR&E,  spoke  on  computer- 
centered  data  base  systems  in  support  of  high  military  command. 

The  work  groups  continued  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 
Following  lunch  the  participants  saw  laboratory  demonstrations 
of  several  of  SDC's  data  base  systems— LUCID,  General  Purpose 
Display  System,  and  ECCO-EPIC.  Following  the  demonstrations, 
the  chairmen  of  the  work  groups  presented  the  results  of  their 
meetings. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Second  Symposium  on  Computer-Centered  Data  Base  Systems  was  held  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  on  September  20-21,  1965.  Sponsored  by  the  System  Development 
Corporation,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  and  the  Electronic  Systems 
Division,  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  the  meeting  built  upon  the  groundwork  laid 
by  the  first  symposium,  held  at  SDC  In  June,  1963. 

The  important  questions  of  how  to  organize  the  data  sto  ed  in  a  computer,  with 
the  attendant  problems  of  data  generation,  maintenance,  and  access,  were  illumi¬ 
nated  through  four  different  aspects  of  the  two-day  program:  1)  tutorial  papers 
on  hardware,  software,  and  user  needs  as  related  to  data  base  3vstems;  2)  a 
session  in  which  the  spokesmen  for  four  operational  data  base  systems  illustrated 
how  each  system  handled  the  same  data  base  problem;  3)  seven  work  groups  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  data  management;  and  4)  laboratory  demonstrations  of 
three  data  base  systems  developed  by  SDC. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  185  persons  representing  65  different  organizations , 
including  the  various  military  services,  federal  and  state  governments,  universi¬ 
ties,  industry,  software  firms,  hardware  manufacturers,  nonprofits,  consulting 
firms,  and  conmercial  institutions.  This  diversity  of  backgrounds  seemed  to 
have  a  healthy  effect  on  the  meeting,  particularly  in  the  work  groups,  where  the 
variety  of  viewpoints  served  to  stimulate  each  group  into  making  a  number  of 
insightful  observations  and  positive  recommendations. 

All  aspects  of  the  program  are  recorded  in  these  proceedings.  Of  particular 
Interest  for  the  designer  of  data  base  systems  are  the  detailed  accounts  of 
how  the  four  operating  systems  (joined  by  a  fifth  in  these  proceedings)  approached 
and  solved  the  benchmark  problem.  The  time  end  effort  expended  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  session,  as  well  as  of  all  the  others  associated  with  the  symposium, 
are  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Claude  Baum 
Program  Coordinator 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


The  theme  of  the  symposium— namely  that  there  has  been 
considerable  progress  in  data  base  technology  but  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done--vas  voiced  in  -he  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  of  the  representatives  from  the  three 
sponsoring  organizations:  System  Development  Corporation; 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  Department  of  Defense; 
and  Electronic  Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

ARPA  and  SDC  had  cosponsored  the  first  data  base 
symposium  in  June  1963.  Both  ARPA  and  ESD  have  been 
vigorous  supporters  of  research  and  development  in 
computer-centered  data  base  technology  at  SDC  and 


elsewhere. 

Donald  L.  Drukey,  SDC . 1-3 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  ARPA . 1-5 

Col.  Paul  G.  Galentlne,  Jr.,  ESD . 1-7 
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Opening  Remarks:  Dr.  Donald  L.  Dtukey,  Symposium  Chairman 
Manager,  Research  and  Technology  Division, 

System  Development  Corporation 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  all  on  behal£  of  SDC.  We  here  have  a  considerable 
commitment  to  data  base  problems.  We  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  data 
bases  and  the  handling  of  them  by  people  is  one  of  the  dominant  problems  of 
ocr  day,  particularly  in  the  military  area.  For  that  reason,  v  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  this  problem.  This  symposium  is  being  helc  in  the  hopes 
that  we  will  comnunicate  with  one  another  and  perhaps  even  learn  ^r  generate 
something  new.  The  program  we  have  set  up  is  aimed  fairly  broadly  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handling  large  files  of  formatted  data. 

I  hope  that  the  groups  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  area  where  I 
believe  the  military  and  the  management  problems  lie.  This  is  in  the  use  of 
large  files  for  ill-defined  purposes.  Most  data  base  problems  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  fact  that  we  don't  really  know  what  belongs  in  the  file  in  advance, 
how  it  should  be  organized,  or  how  we  will  want  to  retrieve  information  from 
it.  Moreover,  as  the  managers  and  our  military  command  personnel  work  with 
the  data  in  their  files,  the  things  that  they  want  to  do  with  the  files  change. 

In  the  past  we  have  all  dealt  with  large  systems  that  are  aimed  at  handling 
voluminous  files.  Payroll- recording  personnel  and  those  engaged  in  insurance 
tasks  have  presumably  solved  this  problem  quite  well  because  they  knew  in 
advance  what  they  wanted  those  data  for  and  how  they  wanted  to  use  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  tried  to  apply  similar  techniques  to  military  and 
management  problems,  we  have  not  done  as  well.  The  reason  for  our  difficulty 
is  that  the  tasks  of  the  command  and  control  personnel  and  management  personnel 
are  poorly  defined.  A  manager,  for  instance,  often  cannot  predict  the  form  in 
which  he  will  require  information,  what  kind  of  access  he  will  need,  or  how 
he  may  want  to  interact  with  it.  The  only  way  to  investigate  all  the  possible 
factors  may  well  be  to  allow  our  systems  to  change  as  use  and  experience  indi¬ 
cate  they  should  change.  This  speculation  is  aimed  at  that  part  of  the  data 
base  problem  that  I  believe  is  most  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  symposium. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  in  the  working  and  the  discussion  groups  will  address 
yourselves  to  these  relatively  unexplored  areas  as  well  as  to  the  more  familiar 
ones. 

The  problems  associated  with  allowing  our  system  to  change  to  reflect  the 
necessities  of  use  and  experience,  are  far  more  significant  than  problems 
associated  with  canned,  static  situations  where  the  task  consists  of  simply 
inserting  the  data  in  the  files,  keeping  it  up  to  date,  and  producing  the 
same  old  reports  from  it.  I  do  not  think  that  we  here  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  latter  problem  as  we  are  in  the  former.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
as  we  learn  better  how  to  solve  the  more  difficult  problem,  we  will  find  that 
there  are  many  situations  in  which  our  data  will  be  used  empirically;  that  we 
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will  be  experimenting  with  the  things  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  data. 

I  believe  that  both  intelligence  and  operational  activities  will  require  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  I  know  that  managers  will  require  an  answer, 
too.  Very  typically,  managers  massage  the  data  or  have  it  massaged  for  them 
for  some  reason  which  is  not  clear  in  their  minds.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  data 
themselves  which  suggest  to  them  the  answers  they  are  looking  for. 
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Opening  Remarks:  Robert  W.  Taylor 

Deputy  Director  for  Information  Processing  Techniques 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 


On  behalf  of  ARPA  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  symposium,  I'd  like  to  welcome  you. 

ARPA  Indeed  has  an  Interest  in  learning  how  to  handle  large  masses  of  data  in 
an  interactive  way.  We  are  supporting  work  in  this  area--here  at  SDC,  within' 
Project  MAC  at  MIT,  and  in  other  places  where  our  research  contracts  are 
carried  out.  However,  we  are  interested  in  the  data  base  problem  from  a  partic¬ 
ular  point  of  view.  I  might  best  describe  this  in  an  over-simplified  form  by 
referencing  an  argument  that  I 've  heard  raging  from  time  to  time.  There  are 
a  group  of  people  who  say  that  the  data  base  and  the  naive  user  should  really 
not  come  together.  That  is,  they  say  that  data  base  loading,  organizing,  and 
reorganizing  operations  should  be  kept  away  from  the  naive  user.  The  reasoning 
is  that  in  doing  that  kind  of  reorganization,  a  naive  user  will  probably  oblit¬ 
erate  his  data  base  to  the  point  of  uselessness.  The  converse  point  of  view 
says  that  the  naive  user  is  the  man  who  knows  best  about  what  la,  after  all, 
his  data  base.  And,  in  fact,  the  software  will  have  to  be  organized  so  that 
naive  users  can  indeed  load  and  reorganize  their  own  data  bases.  It's  with 
this  latter  point  of  view  that  I,  representing  ARPA,  would  like  to  identify 
myself  and  our  program.  I  think  that  people  who  speak  about  keeping  naive 
users,  owners,  and  proprietors  of  data  bases  away  from  the  ability  to  organize 
and  reorganize  their  data  bases  don't  understand  the  problem. 

Let  me  also  mention  something  about  the  querying  aspects  of  handling  large  data 
bases.  A  number  of  people  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  elsewhere  have  come 
to  ARPA  and  asked  what  we  were  doing  in  the  area  of  natural  language  research. 
When  we  reference  some  restricted  English  efforts,  some  of  our  visitors  have 
correctly  told  us,  "yes,  but  that's  too  restricted.  I  can't  learn  another 
language."  To  date,  so-called  "natural  language"  systems  may  well  read  like 
natural  language  in  computer  output  but  these  systems  don't  write  so  naturally; 
for  example,  a  word  such  as  "greater"  used  in  a  query  could  not  be  replaced  by 
"exceeds."  In  short,  it  may  be  impossible  to  build  a  computer  program  that  can 
be  generalized  completely. 

In  order  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  I'd  like  to  distinguish  between 
a  restricted  language  and  a  language  that  will  come  back  to  the  user  in  the 
case  of  an  ambivalent  query.  Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  build  a  query  system 
which  will  respond  conversationally  to  an  ambivalent  query  than  to  build  one 
that  will  be  written  in  natural  English.  For  example,  there's  a  phrase  that 
the  people  in  Los  Angeles  use  in  connection  with  their  weather.  The  phrase  is 
"light  eye  irritation."  Perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  expect  a  computer 
program  to  respond  with,  "Are  you  most  concerned  with  optics,  opthamology,  eye 
color,  or  atmosphere?"  than  it  is  to  expect  the  computer  to  get  the  correct 
meaning  from  context. 
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Opening  Remarks:  Colonel  Paul  G.  Galentine,  Jr. 

Deputy  for  Engineering  and  Technology 
Electronic  Systems  Division 

On  behalf  of  the  Electronic  Systems  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
United  States  Air  Force,  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Second  Symposium  on 
Computer -Centered  Data  Base  Systems. 

I  believe  that  a  common  approach  used  in  making  introductory  remarks  at  a 
gathering  of  this  kind  is  to  begin  with  a  survey  of  past  accomplishments, 
followed  by  a  look  at  the  current  state  of  the  art.  Not  infrequently  these 
comments  are  mingled  with  a  hint  of  backslapping  by  the  speaker. 

Upon  looking  at  the  current  state  of  affairs,  and  upon  viewing  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  still  facing  us ,  I  am  somehow  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  backslapping. 
A  technology  which,  every  day,  is  seeing  demand  pull  further  ahead  of  resources 
has  little  room  for  self-approbation.  I  think  it  more  appropriate  to  commence 
with  a  look  at  the  problem;  to  consider  the  challenge;  and,  if  possible,  to 
indicate  the  direction  where  a  solution  may  lie. 

If  our  past  experiences  have  taught  us  anything,  it's  that  we  need  a  change  in 
approach  rather  than  a  mere  refinement  of  our  present  techniques.  In  the  design 
and  production  of  a  software  system,  we  stand  today  at  a  point  analogous  to  the 
point  where  hardware  production  stood  two  hundred  years  ago — in  the  days  prior 
to  the  industrial  revolution.  At  that  time  all  production  was  dependent  on  the 
efforts  of  a  limited  number  of  skilled  craftsmen:  men  who  had  spent  years  in 
apprenticeship,  acquiring  proficiency  in  their  trades.  Until  the  process  of 
producing  goods  was  freed  from  the  output  of  the  artisans,  supply  was  doomed  to 
fall  further  and  further  behind  the  demand  of  an  expanding  population. 

Today  the  demand  for  new  data  management  systems  of  every  description  is 
increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  By  and  large,  computer  hardware  demand  has 
been  responsive  to  the  demand  and  has  evolved  rapidly,  permitting  an  expanded 
number  of  different  applications.  In  my  opinion,  however,  conventional  program¬ 
ming  techniques,  although  now  refined  and  sophisticated  in  many  respects,  can 
not  hope  to  keep  pace  with  requirements. 

What  is  needed  today  is  a  sort  of  industrial  revolution  in  software  production. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  limited  by  the  laborious  manual  efforts  of  a  few 
software  artisans.  Rather,  tools  must  be  provided  which  will  permit  the  semi¬ 
skilled,  nonprogramming  specialist  to  produce  software  systems. 

In  one  sense,  the  parallel  I  have  drawn  with  the  industrial  revolution  is  a 
poor  one,  because  it  masks  complexities  of  the  system  design  process  which 
really  have  no  exact  parallel  or  precedent.  The  customer  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  had  only  to  say  to  the  craftsman,  "I  want  a  cabinet,”  or  "a  pair  of  shoes." 

The  precise  nature  of  the  user  's  requirement  was  clear;  production  to  meet  the 
requirement  was  the  problem.  Today  the  data  system  user,  particularly  in  the 
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Air  Force,  muse  communicate  his  needs  to  a  system  acquisition  agency,  which 
in  turn  caenunicates  them  to  a  development  agency  or  commercial  concern.  It 
can  become  difficult  for  the  user  to  communicate  his  requirements,  even  if  he 
knows  precisely  what  his  requirements  were  (which  frequently,  of  course,  he 
doesn't).  The  system  design  process  is  commonly  a  user  education  process  as 
well,  with  the  user  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  his  exact  needs  and  increas¬ 
ingly  capable  of  specifying  them  as  the  design  process  progresses.  Unfortunately, 
the  system  design  is,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  increasingly  less  capable  of 
accommodating  these  user  requirements. 

c 

As  tedious,  expensive,  and  time  consuming  as  the  design,  production,  debugging, 
installation,  and  checkout  process  is,  the  user  has  yet  further  serious  prob¬ 
lems  once  the  system  is  installed  and  operating.  In  anything  as  complex  as  a 
large  data  management  system,  it  is  only  through  use  that  the  customer  discovers 
its  limitations  and  deficiencies,  and  it  is  only  after  debugging  that  new 
requirements  and  new  applications  become  apparent.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
customers  frequently  became  dissatisfied  with  their  new  system,  for  they  find 
that  system  changes,  even  changes  that  appear  trivial,  can  be  as  expensive  and 
time  consuming  to  accomplish  as  the  original  system  was  to  produce.  Indeed, 
large  systems,  over  their  life  cycles,  have  frequently  incurred  costs  for 
changes  and  updates  which  are  several  multiples  of  the  original  system  cost . 

If  there  is  a  solution  to  the  problems  mentioned  above,  and  I  think  there  is, 
it  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  equipping  the  user  to  participate 
more  easily  and  actively  in  his  own  system  design;  and,  once  the  system  has 
been  implemented,  to  modify  that  design  more  easily  to  meet  changing  require¬ 
ments.  This  approach  (one  that  we  might  refer  to,  in  an  oversimplified  way, 
as  the  generalized  software  approach)  is  at  last  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  and  much  is  being  done  or  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

Without  being  unduly  pessimistic,  I  nonetheless  feel  that  neither  is  enough 
being  done  nor  is  the  rate  rapid  enough  to  meet  the  challenge.  I  hope  that 
this  symposium  will  bring  forth  many  items  for  discussion  which  will  aid  the 
user  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  data  system  design.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  provide  him  with  the  tools  necessary  to  do  the  job. 
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SECTION  II 


TUTORIAL  PAPERS 


To  enable  the  attendees  of  widely  diverse  backgrounds 
and  experience  to  participate  on  a  more-or-less  equal 
footing,  several  tutorial  papers  were  presented.  Since  ~ 
the  papers  had  to  be  of  reasonable  size,  the  data  base 
field  was  arbitrarily  partitioned  into  three  aspects: 
the  software,  the  hardware,  and  the  user.  It  was 
recognized  that  these  three  topics  were  interdependent, 
and  each  speaker  attempted  to  consider  the  over-all 
data  base  problem,  but  from  a  different  viewpoint. 


State-of-the-Art  Survey  of  Data  Base  Systems . 2-3 

The  Impact  of  Hardware  Developments  on 

Data  Base  Systems . 2-11 

Computer -Centered  Data  Base  Systems  in 
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STATE-OF-THE-ART  SURVEY  OF  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

Presented  by:  Guy  H.  Dobbs 

Manager,  Computer  Center  Department 
System  Development  Corporation 


In  thinking  about  this  presentation,  I  realized  that  what  people  in  our  field 
generally  mean  by  "state  of  the  art"  is  a  combination  of  four  parts  theory  and 
one  part  practice.  In  our  profession  we  often  talk  about  things  that  we  would 
like  to  do  or  that  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory,  but  that  have  really 
never  been  put  into  an  operational  cr  production  environment.  In  view  of  the 
kinds  of  systems  we  envision,  I  believe  that  the  relative  lack  of  progress  in 
developing  operational  data  base  systems  is  appalling. 

The  comments  that  I  will  make  this  morning  are  going  to  be  concerned  with  a 
fairly  limited  area,  compared  to  the  totality  of  what  data  base  systems  could 
include.  My  talk  will  be  confined  to  structured  data  files  and  the  means  for 
generating,  maintaining,  and  accessing  them.  I  will  not  talk  about  text  or 
library  systems,  although  they  involve  many  of  the  same  problems  and  techniques. 
I  will  discuss  structured  data  files  from  the  j erspective  of  the  capabilities 
that  are  being  used  or  have  been  demonstrated  in  an  operational  system.  In 
mentioning  various  characteristics,  features,  and  design  points,  I  will,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  have  time  to  give  credit  to  many  of  those  responsible  for  them. 

Before  surveying  the  kind  of  capability  that  is  offered  by  existing  systems, 
it  is  important  to  try  to  understand  by  whom  the  system  will  be  used.  We  can 
understand  who  the  user  is  if  we  try  to  determine  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  contemporary  data  management  systems.  At  least  four  different  objectives 
can  be  stated: 

.  The  first  objective  is  that  data  base  systems  should  provide  information 
processing  support  to  decision-making  and  intellectually  creative 
processes.  These  data  base  systems  support  management  information  sys¬ 
tems,  command  control  systems,  basic  research,  etc.,  and  their  users 
are  executives,  commanders,  and  researchers.  Such  systems  are  used  to 
manipulate  information  so  that  the  user  can  find  out  what  the  problem 
really  is. 

•  The  second  objective  is  to  reduce  system  implementation  time  and  cost, 
in  particular,  programming,  reprogramming,  and  conversion  costs.  Many 
producers  and  users  of  these  systems  admit  that  the  systems  are  aimed 
at  a  programming  user.  Examples  of  such  systems  are  compilers,  sophis¬ 
ticated  support  and  operating  systems,  generalized  file  and  data  reduc¬ 
tion  systems,  public  program  libraries,  etc.  The  users  are  systems 
analysts  and  applications  and  systems  programmers;  the  language  and 
techniques  used  in  these  systems  are  from  the  programming  domain. 
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•  A  third  objective  of  contemporary  data  base  systems  is  to  decrease 
problem  definition  time  and  cost.  In  this  case,  the  applications  are 
for  information  and  data  processing  system  design,  as  iv  done  with 
ADAM  in  the  Electronic  Systems  Division  system  design  laboratory,  or 
for  engineering  design  automation,  or  for  social  science  research.  The 
users  in  this  case  are  content  specialists  and  professionals  in  some 
particular  domain. 

.  The  fourth  objective  is  to  increase  user  control  over  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of,  and  access  to,  data.  The  terms  in  these  systems  are 
generally  user-oriented,  reflecting  that  the  user  is  not  a  programmer. 
Typically,  these  kinds  of  users  turn  out  to  be  clerks,  technicians, 
staff  people,  and  operators,  who  support  the  objective  of  providing 
information  processing  capability  for  decision-making  and  creative 
processes. 

Probably  no  systems  exist  today  that  interface  directly  with  the  executive  user. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  data  base  and  file-handling  systems  operating 
today  are  used  by  and  aimed  at  supporting  computer  programmers.  To  sum  up,  execu¬ 
tives,  commanders,  and  researchers  are  interested  in  finding  out  what  the  problem 
is;  information  processing  system  designers  use  the  systems  to  solve  particular 
problems;  computer  programmers  largely  implement  initial  problem  solutions;  and 
clerks,  technicians,  staff,  and  operators  keep  those  solutions  going  or  those 
systems  operating.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy  to  talk  about  a  single 
user.  Software  of  varying  types  must  be  provided  to  correspond  to  the  differences 
in  individual  users  and  tasks,  because  no  single  computer  program  system  can 
serve  the  variety  of  objectives  and  users  that  I  have  noted. 

Despite  the  differences  in  objectives  noted  above,  there  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  various  users  about  which  functions  such  systems  should  support. 
There  are  five  major  functional  areas  in  which  software  support  is  needed  and 
provided.  One  area  is  that  of  data  base  definition.  It  includes  data  des¬ 
cription,  structure  and  organization;  converting  this  data  description  into 
usable  machine-processable  form;  and  accomplishing  other  data  management  func¬ 
tions.  This  area,  in  effect,  is  a  language,  and  most  of  the  language  we  see 
used  today  in  data  base  and  data  management  systems  is  a  programmer  language, 
even  in  cases  where  a  fairly  sophisticated  query  capability  aimed  at  nonprogram¬ 
mers  exists.  These  languages  are  deeply  rooted  in  procedure-oriented  tech¬ 
niques,  to  which  they  form  a  minor  extension.  A  second  capability  that  is  needed 
is  one  for  creating  the  file  or  data  base — i.e.,  for  inserting  and  storing  data 
values;  in  short,  the  input  process.  Next,  a  maintenance  capability  is  needed 
for  a  data  base,  enabling  the  user  to  alter  structures,  data  values,  organiza¬ 
tions,  definitions,  or  procedures.  The  fourth  capability  is  that  of  retrieval: 
some  means  for  accessing  data  or  selecting  the  kind  of  data  that  are  needed. 

The  last  capability  calls  for  output  processes  to  support  any  kind  of  user; 
it  includes  techniques  for  presentation,  reporting,  and  displaying  data. 
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Now,  If  I  may  separate  the  two  major  classes  of  users  into  programmers  and  all 
others,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  fundamental  points  of  view  emerge  in  viewing 
today's  data  base  systems.  One  of  them  is  an  internal  point  of  view,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  machine,  machine  word  allocation,  devices,  and  computer  pro¬ 
grams;  it  is  quite  clearly  oriented  to  computer  programmers.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  tell,  the  vast  majority  of  the  systems  that  we  have  today  are  described 
that  way  and  are  used  in  that  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  other  users, 
there  is  an  external  point  of  view.  This  kind  of  user  thinks  about  data,  about 
the  information  processing  functions,  about  his  problem,  his  task,  his  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this  distinction  because  we  often  fall 
into  the  trap  of  bandying  words  without  realizing  that  they  mean  entirely 
different  things  to  different  people.  For  example,  when  IBM  talks  about  data 
management  in  connection  with  its  new  360  system,  it  is  talking  about  the  for¬ 
mer  use,  about  methods  of  storing  data  in  machine  form  and  machine  methods 
of  accessing  data  on  specific  devices.  Data  management,  in  this  sense,  is 
not  concerned  with  user-oriented  functions,  except  as  that  user  is  identified 
as  a  computer  programmer. 

Compounding  this  semantic  confusion  is  the  added  problem  of  a  nomenclature 
in  constant  change.  Yesterday's  file  is  today's  data  base;  today's  data  base 
will  be  called  a  data  set  tomorrow.  These  data  sets,  files,  data  bases,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  call  them,  will  contain  not  only  the  static  kinds  of  information 
that  we  are  used  to  processing,  but  entire  computer  programs,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Therefore,  there  exists  today  a  concept  of  two  kinds  of  files--the 
kind  that  we  are  normally  familiar  with,  and  the  so-called  executable  file, 
which  consists  of  a  computer  program.  Furthermore,  physical  devices  and  media 
that  we  used  to  refer  to  as  physical  files  (that  is,  tape,  disc,  and  card  files, 
etc.)  have  a  new  nomenclature:  they  will  be  called  volumes.  A  volume  can  be 
a  tape,  a  disc,  a  tapestrip,  etc.  What  we  used  to  call  records  are  now  called 
entries,  and  some  people  propose  to  call  them  lines  in  the  future.  What  we 
used  to  call  a  block,  which  was  really  a  physical  allocation  of  data,  will  be 
called  a  page.  Finally,  many  new  terms  are  being  added,  such  as  segments  which 
identify  logical  entities.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  game  when  you 
can't  keep  up  with  the  names. 

Let's  look  in  a  little  more  detail  at  some  of  the  particular  functions  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  attempt  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  capabilities  that  are 
found  in  contemporary  data  base  systems. 

First,  in  terms  of  definition  and  description  capability,  the  most  widely  used 
level  of  data  description  capability  is  one  that  allows  the  user  to  give  a 
data  element  a  name  and  a  symbolic  class  or  category  and  a  symbolic  encoding 
label.  Such  techniques  are  commonly  used  in  COBOL,  and  (with  a  good  deal  more 
detail)  in  "Compool"  oriented  data  definitions,  and  in  some  form  by  almost  all 
program  systems.  There  have  been  attempts,  notably  at  MITRE  and  at  SDC,  to 
provide  a  user-oriented  language  as  opposed  to  a  programmer-oriented  language, 
to  allow  a  user  to  describe  his  data  directly  to  the  computer  and  to  provide 
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supporting  software  to  turn  this  data  description  Into  a  machine  processable 
form.  This  problem  is  not  so  difficult,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  such 
capability  does  not  exist  on  a  wider  front.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  it  is  that, 
having  put  a  considerable  investment  into  existing  file  structures  and  existing 
techniques,  we  are  loath  to  change.  Sometimes  new  generations  of  hardware 
help  to  force  this  kind  of  change. 

Very  few  operational  systems  have  the  capability  to  describe  complex  structures 
directly  in  the  description  language,  although  some  laboratory  systems  do  have 
it.  Yet,  one  wants  to  be  able  to  describe  conditional  data  elements,  string 
or  repeating  groups  of  elements,  etc.  In  almost  all  operational  systems,  the 
typical  unit  that  the  data  represents  is  carried  separately  as  semantic  con¬ 
tent,  that  is,  either  external  to  the  system  or  embedded  in  code  which  is 
external  to  the  data  description.  For  example,  very  few  systems  enable  the 
user  to  define  units  of  measure  and  to  use  these  units  in  the  conversion  of 
data  or  in  subsequent  processing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  systems  do 
provide  capability  for  the  user  to  use  synonyms  and  noise  words  in  describing 
his  data,  and  some  systems  are  beginning  to  provide  the  capability  to  insert 
delimiting  and  range  statements  which  express  the  limits  or  the  range  of  the 
values  for  potential  data.  It  is  certainly  within  the  capabilities  of  present 
technology  to  provide  a  symbolic  language  with  which  an  unsophisticated  user 
can  describe  fairly  complex  data  structures,  and  can  get  automated  aid  in 
handling  the  details  of  machine  allocation,  machine  packing,  and  machine  inter¬ 
pretation.  This  is  not  yet  done  in  general  practice. 

A  second  badly  needed  capability  is  one  for  describing  more  completely  the 
data  base  organization  and  structure,  including  class  membership,  set  member¬ 
ship,  ordering  criteria,  sequencing  criteria,  subsetting  criteria,  linkage 
criteria,  association,  etc.  Historically,  most  filds  have  been  designed  on  the 
premise  that  one  knew  how  one  wanted  to  access  them  in  the  future.  However, 
a  characteristic  of  emerging  large  data  base  problems  is  that  one  does  not  know 
how  one  wants  to  organize  the  data.  This  means  that  all  data  names  or  all  data 
values,  a  priori,  have  equal  weight  as  an  accessing  key.  Although  this  approach 
appears  to  be  sensible,  it  poses  a  rather  horrible  problem  for  the  designer  of 
generalized  software.  Therefore,  if  a  user  can  specify  certain  kinds  of  cri¬ 
teria  for  c -ganizing  as  he  learns  more  about  his  data,  many  of  the  problems  of 
supporting  generalized  software  can  be  solved. 

In  connection  with  data  base  organization  and  structure,  I  notice  that  most 
systems  in  operation  today  are  based  on  serial  file  techniques.  Although  for 
the  last  five  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  more  powerful  list  structures,  in  practice  list  structures  have  found 
limited  usage.  However,  those  applications  that  have  been  made  are  quite 
advanced;  no  longer  does  one  find  a  simple  list  with  an  element  that  tells 
you  where  to  find  the  next  value  or  the  next  entry.  Instead,  the  searcher 
finds  backward  and  forward  links,1  up  and  down  links,  cross  links,  inverted 
links,  circular  links--in  short,  the  list  processing  designers  have  developed 
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extremely  sophisticated  structures  for  handling  sophisticated  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  implementing  these  structures  for  most  operational  systems  is  difficult, 
because  one  runs  into  the  problems  of  space  and  efficiency.  To  date,  the 
appropriate  kind  of  hardware  for  dealing  effectively  with  list  structure  has 
not  been  available  and  this  has  probably  impeded  progress  in  this  area. 

Where  list  structure  has  been  used  effectively,  the  efforts  have  been  primarily 
in  terms  of  adding  the  capability  to  an  operating  system  for  dynamic  storage 
allocation  of  the  data  base  itself. 

In  the  area  of  file  organization  and  description,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  keep  the  data  description  separate  from  the  data  file  Itself. 
This  practice  is  going  to  be  reversed  (or  is  in  the  process  of  being  reversed) 
in  some  contemporary  systems  and  in  future  systems.  When  we  talk  about  some 
advanced  software  in  a  few  minutes,  the  reason  for  this  reversal  will  become 
more  obvious.  In  any  event,  there  is  increasingly  heavy  utilization  of  self¬ 
defining  files,  in  which  the  file  itself  contains  all  of  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  describe  it.  This  feature  can  turn  out  to  be  an  extremely  power¬ 
ful  capability,  provided  file  users  agree  upon  a  standard  method  for  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  file  description.  Many  people,  however,  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  file  independence  by  utilizing  dictionaries  entirely  separate  and  external 
to  the  files  themselves.  This  practice  has  certain  disadvantages  in  that, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  same  generalized  system  to  process 
the  dictionaries  as  is  used  to  process  the  files.  ideally,  it  should  be 
possible  to  use  the  same  system  to  process  both. 

Much  of  the  rationale  for  using  the  >->'  tin^  t;  organizations  has  come  from 
the  heavy  utilization  of  serial  storag  devices,  that  is,  tapes.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  high-speed,  random-access  equipment  (i.e.,  disc  files)  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  most  effective  processing  strategy  is  to  randomize  the  file  in 
every  case.  Many  users  are  finding  that  the  nature  of  many  data  base  process¬ 
ing  operations  is  such  that  90%  of  the  time  the  file  will  be  processed  ser¬ 
ially;  if  one  deliberately  randomizes  the  file  to  take  advantage  of  random- 
access  storage,  he  may  find  that  the  search  for  information  takes  longer  than 
it  did  with  the  tape  file.  Therefore,  people  are  beginning  to  take  a  second 
and  a  closer  look  at  the  use  of  random-access  files  and  how  data  ought  to  be 
organized  for  them.  One  technique  which  seems  to  be  useful  here  is  the  so- 
called  inverted  file,  sometimes  called  a  concordance,  where  entry  to  the  file 
is  made  by  value.  This  technique  is  based  upon  having  all  existing  and  poten¬ 
tial  values  in  the  file  maintained  as  entry  keys.  From  these,  one  derives  an 
address  and  subsequently  can  find  an  entry.  One  criticism  of  this  kind  of  file 
organization  is  that  it  is  extremely  wasteful  of  space;  in  some  instances,  the 
inverted  file  requires  twice  as  much  storage  space  as  does  the  original  data 
base.  However,  in  cases  where  the  file  is  extremely  large  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  redundant  data  values,  these  files  may  be  practical. 
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Let  me  briefly  review  the  types  of  contemporary  file  organizations.  We  have 
mentioned  that  serial  files  are  predominant;  there  are  things  called  parallel 
files  which  are  really  another  form  of  serial  files.  Change  file  lists,  as 
I  pointed  out,  are  now  knotted,  threaded,  back- linked,  forward- linked,  etc.; 
and  there  are  things  called  rolls,  dictionaries,  directories,  concordances, 
and  compools,  all  of  which  allow  access  to  data,  or  enable  one  to  describe  the 
data  or  the  data  organization. 

What  about  the  available  maintenance  capability?  Most  systems  contain  good 
capability  for  data  base  maintenance  these  days,  albeit  handled  by  computer 
programmers.  Most  systems  have  a  powerful  capability  to  link  data  elements, 
to  add  new  data  elements,  or  to  delete  entire  segments  or  portions  of  files. 
However,  there  is  very  little  capability  to  change  data  descriptions,  file 
descrip  :ions ,  or  file  organizations.  In  most  file  systems  that  are  not 
support  .d  by  generalized  software,  users  have  realized  that  their  files  are 
obsolete,  but  the  costs  of  new  software  required  to  change  the  files  are 
prohibitive.  ; 

One  serious  problem  in  file  maintenance  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  share  files 
among  simultaneous  users.  Very  few  systems  have  solved  this  problem  adequately. 
The  converse  of  this  is  the  security  problem,  i.e. ,  how  to  restrict  file 
sharing  to  authorized  personnel;  again  this  problem  has  proved  to  be  difficult 
to  solve  in  many  contemporary  systems. 

Turning  to  the  area  of  retrieval,  many  of  the  more  general  systems — in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  recent  on-line  systems--are  developing  query  language  aimed  at 
making  it  easy  to  implement  a  selection  or  retrieval  procedure.  In  this  area, 
capability  is  being  provided  to  ask  quite  sophisticated  questions.  For 
example,  one  may  use  conditional  statements,  or  chain  queries  together,  or 
save  queries  and  subsequently  compile  them.  In  terms  of  the  query  language 
capability  that  is  provided,  the  retrieval  process  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  computer  programming,  except  that  it  is  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  Many 
of  the  file  organizations  that  I  have  described  can,  by  virtue  of  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  structured,  facilitate  or  hamper  this  retrieval  and 
selection  process.  For  example,  proponents  of  the  inverted  file  and  concordance 
file  would  submit  that  this  method  of  organization  gives  equally  rapid  access 
to  any  place  in  the  files  on  the  basis  of  any  kind  of  selection  or  criteria 
statement  that  one  can  think  of.  Proponents  of  other  organizations  would 
make  similar  claims  for  their  particular  structure  to  satisfy  certain  kinds  of 
selections  and  retrieval  requests. 

Finally,  there  is  the  area  of  presentation.  Although  report  generators  have 
been  with  us  for  some  time,  it  is  surprising  that  their  capabilities  have  not 
advanced  over  the  last  few  years.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  there  has  been 
no  significant  improvement  in  report  generation  capability  since  the  genera¬ 
tors  first  appeared.  Many  users  would  like  to  have  multi-dimensional  rather 
than  two-dimensional  reporting  capability.  Most  important,  however,  is  the 
potential  and  emerging  utilization  of  cathode  ray  tube  displays. 
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Cathode  ray  tube  displays  are  offering,  for  the  first  time,  an  intimate 
interaction  between  the  user,  his  presentation,  and  his  data.  As  has  been 
mentioned  before,  problems  to  be  addressed  with  these  kinds  of  systems  in  the 
future  will  indeed  be  ill-structured,  and  the  potential  user  will  come  to  his 
supporting  system  with  few  preconceived  or  preplanned  notions  of  how  to 
interact  with  his  data.  The  promise  of  display  tubes  and  the  appropriate 
supporting  software  is  that  they  will  allow  the  user  to  interact  with  his  data 
in  a  much  more  meaningful  fashion. 


However,  there  are  some  dangers  that  are  not  only  associated  with  the  inter¬ 
action  of  a  user  and  his  data,  but  are  also  relevant  to  our  discussion  of 
query  languages.  In  devising  programming  languages,  query  languages,  and 
display  languages,  we  may  have  over-reacted  to  the  early  days  when  we  coded 
in  binary  and  octal,  by  attempting  to  make  the  newer  languages  formal  "man 
languages."  However,  it  is  not  clear  if  language  used  in  man-machine  dia¬ 
logues  should  be  "machine  language"  or  "man  language."  What  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  not  nearly  enough  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  entirely  different  languages,  to  the  problems  of 
context-dependent  languages  as  opposed  to  context-free  languages,  the  problems 
of  informal  languages  as  opposed  to  formal  ones.  If  one  reflects,  one  might 
find  that  often  more  information  is  conveyed  by  lack  of  precision — e.g. ,  in 
the  way  in  which  we  talk  with  each  other--than  by  formal  precision,  and  that 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look  for  techniques  and  ways  to  exploit  this  pheno¬ 
menon  usefully  in  data  base  and  information  processing  systems. 


So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  that  are  found  in  contemporary  data 
base  and  data  management  systems.  You  will  note  by  the  tenor  of  my  remarks 
that  I  find  no  cause  for  real  rejoicing.  Let  me,  however,  temper  my  remarks 
by  pointing  out  some  considerations  that  I  believe  are  emerging,  and  that 
hold  some  promise  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  impact 
of  economically  defensible,  time-shared,  on-line  systems  is  going  to  be  felt 
very  strongly  in  data  management.  Their  impact  is  already  being  felt  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  the  designers  are  realizing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  problem  of  data  management  from  that  of  executive  control 
and  resource  allocation  in  the  processor.  That  is,  in  an  environment  that 
must  serve  a  multiplicity  of  users  with  diverse  interests,  and  that  must 
manage,  from  a  machine  point  of  view,  their  files  for  them,  there  must  be  an 
intimate  relationship  between  executive  control  and  data  base  management 
capability.  Furthermore,  if  time-shared,  large-scale,  m  .lti-access  systems 
are  to  continue  to  exist  or  to  be  economically  defensible  for  large  numbers 
of  people,  they  will  eventually  become  memory-centered,  large,  file-based 
systems  in  which  high-speed  core  will  appear  to  most  users  to  be  a  buffer 
and  the  user's  real  concern  will  be  the  large-scale  belt  memory.-  Further¬ 
more,  from  the  user's  point  of  view,  the  machine  can  be  considered  to  have 
an  infinite  amount  of  memory,  freeing  the  user  completely  from  the  constraint 
of  having  to  worry  about  any  limitations. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  recent  hardware  improvements  and  certain 
approaches  to  implementing  executive  system  design  and  data  management  enable 
exploitation  of  just  that  kind  of  capability.  For  example,  the  data  management 
capability  envisioned  in  the  IBM  360  series  will  eventually  allow  a  user  to 
look  at  a  capability  from  a  point  of  view  of  some  400  billion  bytes  of  memory. 

If  that  isn't  enough  for  him,  heaven  help  him.  Furthermore,  this  kind  of 
capability  will  allow  a  user  to  look  at  the  available  data  management  capability 
from  the  viewpoint  of  symbolic  names  or  symbolic  areas  for  data.  In  addition, 
another  important  aspect  is  that  the  same  procedures  must  be  usable  for  pro¬ 
cessing  both  data  files  and  executable  files  The  capability  to  use  procedures 
in  common  means  that  the  procedures  must  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  that  any 
other  data  element  or  data  set  in  such  a  system  is  managed.  This  means  that 
the  problem  of  sharing  files  and  the  problem  of  selective  access  to  files  must  be 
solved,  because  clearly  one  cannot  afford  multiple  copies  for  some  of  the 
common  procedures  needed  by  all  users.  For  example,  I  believe  that  at  last 
count  in  Project  MAC  there  were  about  5,000  routines  in  the  public  library, 
and  this  figure  grows  every  day.  Each  of  these  routines  is  in  the  public 
library  because  each  is  presumably  useful  to  more  than  a  small  number  of  users. 
If  these  routines  cannot  be  shared,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  very  effective 
use  of  these  kinds  of  systems. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  recent  hardware  developments  and  advanced  software 
technology  nre  going  to  present  us  with  the  catalyst  of  necessity  to  force  us  to 
look  at  many  of  our  problems  associated  with  the  data  base  in  an  entirely  diff¬ 
erent  fashion,  to  throw  off  some  of  the  shackles  of  the  serial  files  and  of  the 
way  in  which  we  have  done  business  in  the  past.  The  problems  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  solve  are  those  which  are  apparently  developing  faster  than  the 
technology  is  developing.  If  we  do  not  or  cannot  find  new  kinds  of  approaches 
to  some  of  them,  we  may  never  catch  up. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  HARDWARE  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

Presented  by:  L.  C.  Hobbs 

Hobbs  Associates,  Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  this  symposium  is  concerned  with  computer-centered  data  base  systems,  the 
considerations  of  hardware  developments  will  be  limited  to  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  using  digital  computer  technology.  Only  hardware  for  storing  digital 
data  will  be  discussed,  although  there  are  techniques  for  identifying  and 
addressing  microfilm  documents  under  computer  control.  The  kinds  of  equipment 
that  are  implied  by  the  functional  requirements  for  storage  and  retrieval  in  a 
data  base  system  and  the  types  of  equipment  in  each  category  will  be  considered 
first.  This  discussion  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  hardware  capabilities 
anticipated  by  1970  and  the  impact  of  new  hardware  technologies  on  each  of  the 
types  of  equipment  and  on  the  over -all  data  base  system.  Finally,  same  of  the 
major  problem  areas  facing  the  designers  of  future  computer-centered  data  base 
systems  will  be  listed. 

During  the  course  of  a  study  we  are  making  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  of 
the  applications  of  technology  for  Tactical  Data  Systems  in  the  1970  to  1980 
era,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  truly  significant  progress  and  changes 
that  will  be  made  during  the  next  five  years  in  some  types  of  equipment  in 
computer-centered  systems  and,  also,  by  the  relative  lack  of  progress  that 
will  be  made  in  other  types  of  equipment.  This  is  equally  as  true  for  data 
base  s;  stems  as  it  is  for  tactical  systems--perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

We  have  been  concerned  by  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  impact  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  differing  rates  of  progress  on  future  systems  by  the  majority  of 
those  in  the  field.  Although  there  is  a  general  awareness  that  progress 
appears  to  be  faster  in  some  areas  than  others,  very  little  is  being  done  about 
it.  Realization  of  the  tremendous  potential  offered  to  users  of  computers  and 
data  processing  systems  by  the  almost  incredible  progress  in  integrated  circuits 
and  other  batch-fabrication  technologies  will  be  seriously  limited  by  the  system 
imbalance  resulting  from  the  lack  of  comparable  progress  in  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  large  capacity  mass  memories  and  input/output  equipment.  Seme 
of  these  problems  will  be  pointed  out  In  this  paper,  and  their  impact  on  data 
base  systems  will  be  considered. 

In  a  system  for  entering  data  into  a  data  base,  storing  the  data  base,  and 
retrieving  data,  the  following  functions  are  inherent: 

.  Entering  data  into  the  system  from  the  external  world. 

.  Positioning  this  data  in  the  proper  location  in  the  data  base. 

.  Storing  the  data  contained  in  the  data  base. 

.  Requesting  the  data  from  the  data  base  by  the  user. 


Most  of  the  material  on  future  hardware  technologies  presented  in  this  paper  was 
developed  in  the  course  of  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
However,  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  the  responsibility  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  t.ie  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
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.  Processing  Che  request  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  data  base 
required  and  its  location. 

.  Retrieving  the  desired  data  from  its  location  in  the  data  base. 

Presenting  the  requested  data  to  the  user. 

.  Changing  of  data  in  the  data  base  by  the  user. 

.  Outputting  data  from  the  data  base  to  some  other  medium,  such  aa 
hard  copy,  when  required. 

Although  this  paper  considers  only  hardware  technology,  obviously  some  of  the 
requirements  listed  above  have  important  software  implications  as  well. 

EQUUMEOTS  FOR  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

The  hardware  for  Implementing  the  functional  requirements  listed  above  can  be 
conveniently  grouped  into  four  major  categories  of  equipment  as  follows: 

1.  Input /output  equipment  for  handling  the  functions  of  entering  and 
outputting  data. 

2.  Processor  and  internal  memory  for  handling  the  requirements  of 
positioning  data,  processing  requests,  and  retrieving  data. 

3.  External  or  auxiliary  storage  for  storing  the  data  base  including 
both  on-line  and  off-line  types  of  mass  memory  and  bulk  storage. 

4.  Inquiry/display  consoles  for  requesting  data,  presenting  the  results 
to  the  user,  and  changing  data. 

In  some  cases  it  is  conceptually  difficult  to  draw  a  clear-cut  line  separating 
particular  pieces  of  equipment  into  one  of  these  categories  or  the  other.  For 
example,  magnetic  tape,  which  is  basically  an  off-line  storage  medium,  is 
frequently  considered  input/output  equipment.  Certainly,  some  of  the  basic 
technologies  applicable  to  on-line  auxiliary  storage  or  mass  memories  may  also 
be  applicable  to  internal  memories. 

Some  of  the  major  types  of  equipment  in  each  of  these  categories  include: 

Input/Output  Equipment 
Keyboards 

Character  of  print  readers 
Magnetic  tape 
Punched  paper  tape 
Punched  cards 
Printers 
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Central  Processor 

Logical  circuits  for  implementing  control  functions  and  arithmetic 

or  logical  operations 

Registers  or  high-speed  control  memory 

Main  internal  memory 

Associative  memories 


Storage 

On-line  solid-state  mass  memories 
On-line  electromechanical  mass  memories 
Off-line  bulk  storage 

Inquiry /Pi splay  Consoles 

Electric  typewriters 
Teletype  units 

Keyboard/CRT  inquiry  stations 

Inquiry  stations  including  small  satellite  computers  or  processors 

The  items  listed  under  Central  Processor  above  are  the  devices  used  in  im¬ 
plementing  the  processor  rather  than  individual  types  of  equipment  as  in  the 
other  categories. 

The  present  state-of-the-art  in  hardware  can  be  indicated  by  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  few  selected  items  that  might  be  used  in  a  data  base  system: 

Magnetic  tape  units  -20,000  to  200,000  characters  per  second; 

5  to  20  million  characters  per  reel 

Printers  -  600  to  1500  lines  per  minute; 

120  to  130  characters  per  line 

Logic  circuits  -  5  to  20  nanoseconds  propagation  delay  per  stage; 
clock  rates  of  1  to  10  megacycles 

Magnetic  core  matrix  memories  -  1  to  6  microseconds  cycle  time; 

2,000  to  64,000  words  capacity 

Magnetic  disc  files  -  20  to  200  milliseconds  access  time; 

40  to  250  million  characters  capacity  per  file 

In  most  cases  the  characteristics  listed  above  do  not  represent  extremes  but 
represent  a  range  of  typical  values  of  equipment  commercially  available  today. 
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HARDWARE  CAPABILITIES  ANTICIPATED  BY  1970 

In  analyzing  and  evaluating  research  and  advance  development  efforts  presently 
underway  in  different  areas  of  hardware  technology, during  the  ONR  study  referred 
to  previously,  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  most  significant  advances  will 
be  made  in  memory  and  logic  components.  Although  there  will  be  improvements  in 
input/output  equipment,  minimizing  the  need  for  input/output  in  the  conventional 
sense  offers  the  best  hope  for  over-all  systems  improvements.  Integrated  circuit 
technology  will  bring  revolutionary  changes  in  the  size,  cost,  and  reliability 
of  logical  components.  Lesser  improvements  will  be  realized  in  circuit  speed. 
Memory  technology  will  provide  significant  improvements  in  speed,  capacity,  cost, 
reliability,  and  size. 

The  major  improvements  in  displays  will  be  in  cost  and  in  the  determination  and 
implementation  of  the  proper  functions  from  the  user  standpoint.  The  cathode- 
ray  tube  (CRT)  will  probably  remain  dominant  as  the  visual  transducer  for  con¬ 
sole  displays  through  1970,  but  there  are  several  new  techniques  under  develop¬ 
ment  that  may  eventually  replace  the  CRT  in  many  applications.  The  advances  in 
memory  and  logic  component  technologies  will  permit  significant  improvements  in 
the  logic  and  memory  portions  of  console  displays. 

In  considering  future  capabilities  of  basic  hardware  technologies,  it  is  helpful 
to  use  a  different  grouping  than  the  four  equipment  categories  discussed  pre¬ 
viously,  since  basic  logical  components  and  storage  techniques  are  used  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  system  (e.g.  ,  displays)  other  than  central  processors  and  storage 
units.  Advances  anticipated  in  input /output  equipment,  logical  components, 
storage,  and  displays  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

Input /Output  Equipment 

There  are  three  major  approaches  to  improving  the  performance  of  future  systems 
with  respect  to  input/output  equipment.  These  are: 

Improvements  in  the  performance  of  present  types  of  input/output 
equipment. 

.  Development  of  new  types  of  input/output  equipment  that  are  not  in 
widespread  use  at  present. 

.  System  organization  approaches  that  minimize  the  need  for  conventional 
input/output  equipment. 

Each  of  these  approaches  will  play  a  part  in  performance  improvements  in  future 
systems.  However,  unless  much  greater  effort  is  placed  upon  the  development  of 
non-mechanical  input/output  equipment ,  the  best  hope  for  future  systems  probably 
lies  in  developing  system  techniques  that  minimize  the  need  for  input/output 
equipment . 
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Almost  all  present  types  of  Input/output  equipment  are  electromechanical.  This 
imposes  limitations  on  the  improvements  that  can  be  achieved  and  on  the  ability 
to  utilize  the  benefits  of  batch-fabrication  of  electronic  and  magnetic  com¬ 
ponents.  Although  these  electromechanical  input/output  equipments  will  limit 
systems  performance,  the  effect  on  systems  cost  and  reliability  is  even  more 
serious.  The  performance  limitations  could  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  using 
a  larger  number  of  input/output  units,  but  use  of  more  units  further  accentuates 
the  cost  and  reliability  imbalance  with  respect  to  the  central  processor  and 
memory . 

Performance  characteristics  anticipated  by  1970  for  some  of  the  principle  types 
of  conventional  Input/output  equipment  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Examination  of 
these  characteristics  will  indicate  performance  improvements  of  less  than  one 
order  of  magnitude  (and  in  most  cases  of  less  than  two-to-one)  over  equipment 
commercially  available  today.  For  example,  speeds  available  today  of  200,000 
characters  per  second  for  magnetic  r^pe  units  and  1,500  lines  per  minute  for 
impact  type  printers  were  cited  previously. 

Punched  paper  tape  is  not  included  in  Table  1  because  it  is  believed  that  in¬ 
cremental  magnetic  tape  readers  and  recorders  will  replace  punched  paper  tape 
equipment  for  most  high  performance  applications .  Incremental  magnetic  tape 
equipment  will  be  cheaper  for  high  performance,  will  be  more  reliable,  and  will 
utilize  tape  records  and  formats  that  are  completely  compatible  with  high  speed 
conventional  magnetic  tape  units. 

Several  new  types  of  input/output  equipment  are  under  development  that  offer 
promise  for  performance  improvements  in  future  systems.  These  include; 

.  Character  recognition  and  print  readers 
Voice  recognition  and  voice  output 

.  Non-mechanical  keyboards 

.  Graphic  input 

.  Solid-state  replacements  for  magnetic  tape  equipment. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  optical  character  readers,  are  in  limited  use  at  present; 
others,  such  as  voice  recognition  equipment,  are  probably  ten  years  or  more  away. 

The  term  "character  recognition"  is  applied  to  a  broad  range  of  devices  from 
relatively  simple  ones  capable  of  reading  controlled  and  highly  stylized  mag¬ 
netic  ink  princing  on  bank  checks  to  ones  capable  of  reading  fifteen  or  twenty 
different  type  fonts  on  pages  of  printed  documents.  By  1970,  equipment  capable 
of  reading  2000  to  3000  characters  per  second  from  a  printed  page  should  be 
available.  Advances  in  integrated  circuit  logic  components  and  memories  dis¬ 
cussed  later  will  provide  significant  reductions  in  cost  because  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  flexible  character  recognition  equipment  involves  complex  logical 
functions. 
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TABLE  1 

INPUT/OUTPUT  EQUIPMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ANTICIPATED  BY  1970 


Magnetic  Cape  units 

300,000-400,000  char/sec 
read  write  rate 

2000-3000  char /inch 
density 

Incremental  magnetic 

tape 

'  o 

Recorders 

1  1 

800-1000  char/sec 
record  rate 

800  char/inch 
density 

Readers 

500-600  char/sec 
read  rate 

556  char/ inch 
density 

Punched  cards 

Punches 

300-500  cards/min 
punched  rate 

Readers 

2000-3000  cards/min 
read  rate 

Line  printers 

1 

1 

Impact  type 
(multiple  copy) 

1 

1500-2000  lines/min 

64  character  types; 
132  char/line 

Non- impact  type 
(single  copy) 

3000-5000  lines/min 

64  character  types; 
132  char/line 
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Research  into  voice  recognition  and  voice  output  techniques  is  being  conducted 
in  a  number  o£  organizations  at  this  time.  Limited  voice  output  equipment 
capable  of  outputting  canned  messages  is  available  now,  and  some  equipment  has 
been  demonstrated  that  is  capable  of  putting  together  recorded  words  or,  in  some 
cases,  syllables  to  make  up  a  message.  However,  equipment  for  truly  synthesiz¬ 
ing  voice  output  from  alphanumeric  information  and  equipment  for  recognizing 
spoken  messages  as  computer  input  are  still  in  fairly  early  stages  of  research. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  predict  any  cost  and  performance  characterisitic 
for  devices  of  this  type.  However,  developments  in  integrated  circuits  and 
batch-fabricated  memories  will  greatly  reduce  costs  for  this  type  of  equipment 
also. 

Keyboards  have  always  played  an  important  role  as  a  man-to-machlne- language 
transducer.  This  is  true  both  of  independent  input  devices  (e.g.,  keypunches) 
and  of  input  portions  of  consoles  providing  man-machine  interaction.  Present, 
types  of  electromechanical  keyboards  have  suffered  from  reliability  problems, 
and  have  required  the  user's  fingers  to  operate  in  a  basically  flat  rectangular 
area.  New  types  of  keyboards  are  being  developed  that  do  not  involve  mechani¬ 
cally  moving  parts  and  that  may  permit  more  design  freedom  from  the  human  factors 
standpont;  this  progress  includes  development  of  pneumatic,  optic,  and  piezo¬ 
electric  techniques. 

Solid-state  replacements  for  magnetic  tape  may  improve  the  speed  and  reliability 
available  for  this  type  of  input/output  function,  but  cost  competition  with  mag¬ 
netic  tapes  is  questionable.  At  least  two  different  programs  are  underway  to 
develop  solid-state  storage  modules  that  could  be  plugged  into  read-write  elec¬ 
tronic  units  in  a  manner  somewhat  equivalent  to  p7 icing  a  reel  of  tape  on  a 
tape  unit.  If  this  concept  proves  feasible  and  economical,  the  input/output 
and  off-line  storage  functions  presently  provided  by  magnetic  tape  could  be 
provided  by  high-speed, high-reliability  devices,  and  media  with  no  moving 
parts. 

The  goals  for  one  development  program  of  this  type  are  4  million  characters  per 
module,  read-write  rates  in  the  order  of  2  or  3  million  characters  per  second, 
and  costs  of  approximately  0.015?  per  character  for  off-line  storage.  A  further 
advantage  that  would  be  offered  by  this  particular  device  is  random  access  (in 
1  usee)  to  any  block  of  data  within  a  storage  module  on  the  read-write  unit  in 
comparison  to  the  strictly  serial  access  of  magnetic  tape.  The  read-write  unit 
would  have  approximately  one- tenth  the  power  requirements  and  weight  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  tape  unit  and  about  half  the  size.  If  a  device  of  this  type  provides 
random  access  to  a  block  of  data  in  the  storage  module,  it  could  also  be  used 
as  a  replacement  for  electromechanical  on-line  mass  memories  such  as  magnetic 
discs,  magnetic  drums, and  magnetic  card  files. 

In  large  data  base  systems  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  performance  of  in¬ 
put/output  equipment  can  be  achieved  by  avoiding  input/output  operations  wherever 
possible.  By  keeping  the  data  within  the  system  and  by  capturing  data  at  the 
source,  much  of  the  need  for  conventional  types  of  input/output  equipment  can 
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be  reduced.  For  example,  the  need  for  voluminous  printed  reports  can  be  reduced 
sharply  if  the  user  is  operating  on  line  with  the  processor  through  an  efficient 
console.  When  any  part  of  the  data  base  within  the  system  is  rapidly  available 
to  the  user  upon  request,  he  will  have  little  need  for  large  reports  that  are 
used  for  occasionally  looking  up  printed  results--particularly  since  these  may 
be  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  are  used.  In  general,  any  effort  to  increase 
the  extent  to  which  systems  are  "on-line"  will  rand  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
conventional  input/output  equipment  in  the  system.  Achievement  of  possible 
improvements  in  this  area  will  require  a  combined  effort  of  users,  progranmers , 
hardware  engineers,  and  systems  planners  and  designers. 

Logical  Components 

For  the  past  five  to  seven  years,  discrete  component  semiconductor  circuits 
have  dominated  the  computer  data  processing  field  as  logic  components.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  alternatives  to  transistor  and  diode  electronic  circuitry  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  but  none  of  these  have  proven  superior  for  the  majority  of  applications. 
These  alternatives  include  cryogenic  logic,  fluid  logic,  all  magnetic  logic, 
and  optical  logic.  Cryogenic  and  optical  logic  are  yet  to  be  proven  feasible. 
Fluid  and  magnetic  logic  offer  some  advantages  in  slow  speed  applications,  such 
as  the  implementation  of  control  functions  in  input/output  equipment.  However, 
semiconductor  components  in  their  new  guise  of  integrated  circuit  technology 
will  be  dominant  for  the  foreseeable  future--probably  for  the  next  10  to  15 
years  at  least.  The  major  types  of  integrated  circuits  presently  under  develop¬ 
ment  with  characteristics  anticipated  by  1970  and  brief  comments  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  each  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  implications  of  the 
circuit  speeds  shown  in  Table  2  can  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  30  nano¬ 
second  propagation  delay  and  1.6  megacycle  clock  rate  presently  quoted  for  the 
IBM  360-Model  40,  and  the  4  nanosecond  propagation  delay  and  5  megacycle  clock 
rate  quoted  for  the  large  scale  Model  70.  However,  the  effects  on  system  cost 
and  reliability,  which  are  not  shown  in  Table  2,  will  be  much  greater. 

The  speeds  shown  in  Table  2  for  different  types  of  circuits  are  chosen  to  be 
realistic,  but  many  in  the  semiconductor  industry  will  consider  them  overly 
conservative-  Failure  rates  as  low  as  0.0005  to  0.0001%  per  1000  hours  are 
anticipated.  Costs  are  expected  to  range  between  3q  and  5<?  per  circuit  in 
large  interconnected  circuit  arrays.  The  cost  will  be  somewhat  higher  for 
linear  circuits  requiring  thin-film  passive  elements  and  somewhat  lower  for 
repetitive  functions  (e.g.  ,  storage  arrays)  using  large  MOS  arrays.  These 
figures  are  intended  to  indicate  cost  potentials  that  can  be  realized  by  semi¬ 
conductor  technology.  However,  the  ability  to  achieve  these  costs  is  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  large  interconnected  arrays  of  circuits  and,  hence,  upon  the 
computer  industry's  ability  to  develop  logical  design  and  machine  organization 
techniques  permitting  and  utilizing  such  arrays. 

Since  packaging  and  interconnections  are  major  factors  in  the  cost  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  circuit,  the  cost  potentials  stated  above  can  be  achieved  only  by  batch 
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fabricating  large  arrays  of  interconnected  circuits  in  a  single  package.  This 
process  raises  many  difficult  and  conflicting  questions,  such  as  packaging 
design,  maintenance  philosophy,  flexibility,  and  functional  logic  segmentation, 
which  time  and  space  do  not  permit  covering  here. 

Storage 

Several  different  techniques  for  batch  fabricating  solid-state  electronic  or 
magnetic  storage  devices  will  provide  improvements  in  internal  storage  costs 
and  reliability  compatible  with  those  for  integrated  circuit  components.  Very 
large  capacity  auxiliary  storage  requiring  electromechanical  devices  will  pro- 
ably  continue  to  be  a  problem  area. 

In  considering  storage  in  the  broad  sense,  it  is  helpful  to  divide  storage  re¬ 
quirements  into  four  major  categories: 

.  Registers  and  high-speed  control  memory 

.  Main  internal  memory 

.  On-line  auxiliary  storage 

.  Off-line  auxiliary  storage 

Because  of  the  wide  difference  in  characteristics  and  cost  it  is  also  helpful 
to  differentiate  betweed  solid-state  on-line  auxiliary  storage  and  electro¬ 
mechanical  on-line  auxiliary  storage.  A  particular  type  of  storage  technology 
may  be  useful  in  more  than  one  of  these  categories  but  the  trade-offs  between 
capacity,  speed,  and  cost  will  vary  with  the  category.  The  characteristics 
anticipated  for  solid-state  storage  devices  in  1970  are  shown  in  Table  3}  those 
for  electromechanical  auxiliary  storage  devices  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The 
implications  of  the  memory  speeds  shown  in  Table  3  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  with  the  main  internal  memory  speeds  of  2.5  microseconds  for  the  IBM  360- 
Model  40  and  1  microsecond  for  the  large  scale  Model  70.  However,  the  effect 
on  system  cost  and  reliability  will  be  much  greater.  The  characteristics 
shown  in  Table  4  for  electromechanical  auxiliary  memories  compare  with  present 
disc  file  access  times  of  20  to  200  milliseconds  and  capacities  of  40  to  250 
million  characters. 

Solid-state  electronic  and  magnetic  devices  are  applicable  to  registers  and 
high-speed  control  memories,  main  internal  memories,  and  on-line  auxiliary 
storage,  while  electromechanical  storage  devices  are  applicable  primarily  to 
large  capacity  on-line  auxiliary  storage  and  off-line  auxiliary  storage.  As 
discussed  previously,  some  off-line  auxiliary  storage  devices,  such  as  magnetic 
tape  units,  are  also  considered  input/output  equipment.  In  fact,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  off-line  auxiliary  storage  and  input/output  equipment  is  somewhat 
nebulous,  based  largely  upon  whether  it  is  used  to  store  information  generated 
by  the  processor  for  its  later  use,  to  enter  data  initially  into  the  system 
from  the  outside  world,  or  to  transfer  data  from  the  system  to  the  outside 
world . 
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The  costs  of  storage  will  vary  with  speed,  capacity,  and  the  particular  technique 
employed.  The  following  costs  for  given  categories  of  storage,  including  stor¬ 
age  media  and  all  mechanical  and  electronic  components  necessary  to  provide  an 
operating  memory,  are  anticipated  by  1970: 

Registers  and  high-speed  control  memory  *  2  to  5?  per  bit. 

Main  internal  memory  -  1  to  3c  her  bit. 

Solid-state  random  access  on-line  auxiliary  storage  -  0.2  to  lc  per  bji£. 

Electromechanical  on-line  auxiliary  storage  -  0.001  to  0.01c  per  bit. 

Photographic  on-line  auxiliary  storage  -  0.0005  to  0.005c  per  bit. 

The  costs  shown  above  compare  with  present  costs  of  50c  to  $10  per  bit  for 
registers  and  high-speed  control  memories,  5  to  50c  per  bit  for  main  internal 
memories,  and  0.01  to  0.1c  per  bit  for  electromechanical  on-line  auxiliary 
storage. 

In  addition  to  their  use  in  storing  the  data  base,  storage  devices  are  also  used 
as  registers  and  buffers  in  peripheral  equipment,  such  as  input/output  devices 
and  inquiry/display  consoles,  and  as  integral  parts  of  the  central  processor. 

The  main  internal  memory  in  the  central  processor  is  used  for  storing  requests 
and  active  portions  of  the  data  base  as  well  as  for  storing  the  programs  con¬ 
trolling  the  operation  of  the  system.  Hence  the  concept  of  storage  hierarchies 
is  very  important  in  considering  the  use  and  capabilities  of  storage  devices. 
There  is  no  one  ideal  type  of  storage  that  fulfills  all  requirements  while  pro¬ 
viding  the  maximum  speed  and  capacity  for  the  minimum  cost. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  combination  of  storage  devices  utilizing  the  best 
characteristics  of  each  to  effect  a  better  over-all  storage  system.  This  is 
true  not  only  within  the  processor  itself  and  between  the  internal  and  external 
storage,  but  also  with  respect  to  different  levels  of  external  storage.  Data 
base  storage  will  require  medium  capacity,  random  access,  solid-state,  on-line 
auxiliary  storage;  large  capacity,  low  cost,  on-line  auxiliary  storage;  and 
very  large  capacity,  very  low  cost,  off-line  auxiliary  storage.  A  typical 
system  in  the  future  might  combine  integrated  circuit  registers,  magnetic  core 
main  internal  memory,  plated  wire  on-line  solid-state  auxiliary  storage,  magnetic 
disc  electromechanical  on-line  auxiliary  storage,  larger  capacity  photographic 
read-only  on-line  auxiliary  storage,  and  very  large  capacity  magnetic  tape  off¬ 
line  auxiliary  storage.  One  important  aspect  in  the  efficient  use  of  hierarchial 
storage  that  is  needed  for  development  of  machine  organization  and  software 
techniques  that  make  the  entire  internal  and  on-line  auxiliary  storage  appear  as 
a  single  uniform  storage  to  the  user. 

Although  only  digital  storage  is  considered  here,  it  is  of  course  possible  to 
provide  microfilm  or  printed  documents  for  bulk  files.  The  computer  system  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  location  of  information  in  these  files  by  providing 
indexing  and  cross  referencing. 
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In  Che  past  few  years,  relatively  large  development  efforts  have  been  expended 
an  associative  memories  that  can  address  stored  information  on  the  basis  of  a 
portion  of  its  contents  rather  than  on  a  unique  numeric  address.  Data  is  lo¬ 
cated  by  association  rather  than  by  physical  location.  Basically-  an  associa¬ 
tive  memory  involves  sufficient  logical  capability  to  permit  all  memory  locations 
to  be  searched  essentially  simultaneously  (i.e.  ,  within  some  specified  memory 
cycle  time).  The  search  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  contents  of 
each  location  or  upon  the  basis  of  selected  bit  positions  of  each  location. 
Searches  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  equality  (greater-than-or-equal-to,  less- 
than-or-equal-to) ,  between  limits,  or,  in  some  cases,  more  complex  criteria. 

Associative  memories  developed  to  date  are  significantly  more  expensive  than 
random  access  memories  having  comparable  capacity  and  cycle  time.  In  some  types 
of  applications  the  ability  to  address  the  memory  by  content  may  offer  over-all 
systems  economies  or  speed  improvements  that  justify  the  cost  of  this  type  of 
memory.  However,  most  of  these  advantages  can  usually  be  obtained  by  using  a 
relatively  small  associative  memory  in  conjunction  with  a  large  capacity  random 
access  memory.  Hence,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  central  processor  will  utilize 
a  large  associative  memory  as  the  main  internal  memory  unless  some  unforeseen 
breakthrough  in  associative  memory  technology  is  achieved. 

A  related  concept  is  that  of  the  associative  processor  in  which  logical  pro¬ 
cessing  elements  as  well  as  storage  elements  are  distributed  in  associative 
cells.  Since  the  cost  of  logical  functions  in  each  cell  or  word  must  be  made 
very  cheap  if  large  associative  memories  are  to  be  feasible,  it  is  argued  that 
additional  logic  to  provide  an  associative  processor  can  be  added  relatively 
economically.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  a  large  associative  memory 
can  be  efficiently  utilized  unless  the  processing  functions  are  distributed 
with  the  storage  cells.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  associative  processors  will  be 
developed  to  an  adequate  state  for  utilization  in  data  base  systems  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  On  the  other  hand,  small  associative  memories  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  large  random  access  memories  may  offer  advantages  in  large  data  base 
systems  that  will  justify  their  cost.  Such  uses  might  include  indexing,  cross 
referencing,  and  the  implementation  of  complex  search  criteria  for  data  retrieval. 

Displays 

A  display  screen  or  visual  transducer  is  an  essential  part  of  inquiry  consoles 
for  interrogating  and  utilizing  a  computer-centered  data  base  system.  The  key¬ 
board  techniques  discussed  under  input/output  equipment  are  directly  applicable 
to  the  keyboard  and  manual  inpu''  portions  of  the  inquiry  console,  while  the  logical 
components  and  storage  techniques  discussed  previously  are  applicable  for  im¬ 
plementing  the  control  and  storage  functions  necessary  in  the  display.  A  screen 
size  of  15  x  20  inches  is  probably  adequate  for  such  consoles.  In  many  cases, 
small  screen  sizes  will  suffice.  Hence,  direct  view  display  techniques  are  com¬ 
pletely  adequate.  Table  5  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  display  techniques. 


Y  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DISPLAY  TECHNOLOGIES 
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The  cathode-ray  tube  represents  a  well  established  technology  that  will  probably 
be  dominant  through  the  early  1970s.  While  the  cathode-ray  tube  is  adequate 
and  satisfactory  from  most  standpoints,  it  has  some  disadvantages.  While  these 
are  not  critical,  they  will  justify  the  utilization  of  other  display  technologies 
when  these  have  proven  feasible.  The  major  disadvantages  of  cathode-ray  tubes 
are  associated  with  their  incompatibility  with  new  solid-state  batch- fabrication 
technologies.  These  disadvantages  include  physical  volume,  lesser  reliability, 
high  power  requirements,  and  a  need  for  high  voltage  circuits.  In  some  appli¬ 
cations  involving  high  ambient  light  conditions,  the  brightness  and  contrast 
offered  by  cathode- ray  tubes  may  also  be  considered  limitations.  Electro¬ 
luminescent,  opto-magnetic,  and  injection  electroluminescence  matrix  displays 
can  be  implemented  in  flat  panels  of  considerable  less  volume.  The  opto- 
magnetic  and  injection  electroluminescence  matrix  displays  are  particularly 
attractive  because  their  voltage  and  power  requirements  are  compatible  with 
those  of  integrated  circuits.  Laser  luminescent  displays  do  not  require  a 
large  evacuated  envelope  but  have  somewhat  the  same  disadvantage  as  cathode- 
ray  tubes  with  respect  to  physical  volume  and  requirement  for  higher  voltages. 
This  type  of  display  may  find  application  more  in  large  screen  displays  than 
in  consoles  of  the  type  considered  here. 

IMPACT  OF  HARDWARE  TECHNOLOGY 

The  impact  of  these  new  hardware  technologies  upon  computer  centered  data  base 
systems  can  be  dramatic  if  the  basic  component  capabilities  are  properly  utilized. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  impact  will  be  much  less  significant  if  systems  designers 
continue  to  use  the  new  technologies  in  the  same  way  that  old  ones  have  been 
used.  For  example,  replacing  transistorized  circuits  directly  with  integrated 
circuits  will  have  only  an  evolutionary  impact  while  utilizing  the  true  capabil¬ 
ities  of  integrated  circuits  in  the  form  of  large  interconnected  arrays  will 
provide  a  revolutionary  impact.  Some  of  the  effects  these  new  technologies  can 
have  and  the  problems  that  must  be  faced  and  properly  solved  in  their  utiliza¬ 
tion  are  discussed  below. 

Central  Processor 

Integrated  circuits  and  batch- fabricated  memories  will  make  logic  and  internal 
storage  very  cheap,  higher  speed,  and  more  reliable.  Improvements  in  the  speed 
and  cost  of  internal  storage  devices  may  not  be  as  significant  as  those  for 
logical  components,  but  internal  storage  will  not  limit  the  performance  and 
capability  of  future  systems.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  and 
speed  improvements  in  logical  components  will  be  utilized  to  provide  greater 
capability  and  sophistication  in  the  processor  and  computing  portions  of  the 
system.  Hence  a  reasonable  balance  between  central  processor  logic  and  internal 
storage  costs  will  be  maintained. 

Moderate  capacity  associative  memories  at  reasonable  cost  will  facilitate  in¬ 
dexing,  cross  referencing,  and  other  storage  and  retrieval  functions.  The 
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combination  of  low-cost  high-speed  logic  and  random  access  storage  with  limited 
amounts  of  associative  memory  can  provide  extremely  sophisticated  and  complex 
processing,  addressing,  and  editing  functions  at  very  low  cost  compared  to  the 
cost  of  storing  the  data  base  itself. 

From  the  standpoint  of  basic  hardware  technology,  the  components  and  techniques 
will  be  available  to  mechanize  very  sophisticated  logic  systems  with  extremely 
low  cost,  small  size,  and  high  reliability.  Machine  organization  and  system 
design  techniques  to  take  advantage  of  these  component  technologies  in  implement¬ 
ing  data  base  processing  requirements  must  be  developed.  It  will  be  possible 
to  package  the  processing  and  computing  capability  of  an  IBM  7094  in  a  shoe  box 
(without  specifying  the  shoe  size)  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  the  different 
question  is  what  do  we  really  want  to  put  in  that  shoe  box.  With  respect  to 
the  central  processor,  the  major  problems  will  be  determining  what  functions 
should  be  implemented  for  the  user  and  the  proper  hardware  and  software  combin¬ 
ations  and  interaction.  If  these  problems  of  user  requirements  and  system 
design  are  properly  solved,  processor  capability  should  permit  easy  manipulation 
and  accessing  of  a  large  data  base.  -  - 

Inquirv/Displav  Consoles 

For  the  inquiry/display  console,  the  major  problem  is  again  that  of  determining 
the  proper  functions  to  implement  for  the  user.  The  basic  technologies  discussed 
will  peimit  the  implementation  of  consoles  that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  man- 
machine  interaction.  Integrated  circuit  and  storage  techniques  discussed  pre¬ 
viously  will  permit  complex  control  and  buffering  functions  at  low  costs.  The 
techniques  will  also  permit  the  incorporation  of  satellite  computing  capability 
in  the  console.  The  keyboard  and  display  techniques  discussed  previously  will 
be  quite  adequate  although  the  costs  will  be  somewhat  high  in  relation  to  the 
logic  and  storage  functions.  If  display  technologies, such  as  injection  electro¬ 
luminescence  matrices  that  are  compatible  with  batch- fabrication  techniques  and 
low  voltage  electronics  prove  feasible,  the  cost  and  size  should  be  reduced  and 
the  reliability  increased. 

On-Line  Auxiliary  Storage 

Q 

Moderate  capacity  (e.g.  ,  10  bits)  on-line  high-speed  random  access  auxiliary 
storage  will  be  feasible  and  economical.  This  will  permit  greater  utilization 
of  on-line  auxiliary  storage  for  large  program  libraries,  index  and  cross  ref¬ 
erence  files,  and  data  base  storage.  Very  large  capacity  low-cost  electro¬ 
mechanical  on-line  auxiliary  storage  will  permit  fast  access  to  a  much  larger 
data  base  at  a  reasonable  cost,  particularly  if  this  storage  can  be  "read-only" 
so  that  optical  techniques  can  be  used.  However,  relative  to  the  processor  and 
internal  storage,  large  capacity  on-line  auxiliary  storage  will  still  present  a 
cost  problem  for  large  data  bases,  particularly  if  the  data  base  must  be  alter¬ 
able  and  on  line.  The  reliability  of  electromechanical  auxiliary  storage  will 
not  be  consistent  with  that  of  the  solid-state  central  processor  and  memory. 
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Input/Output  and  Off/Line  Storage 

The  major  problems  from  the  hardware  standpoint  for  future  data  base  systems 
will  be  presented  by  the  input /output  equipment  and  off-line  storage.  These 
will  be  critical  factors  in  limiting  the  capability  of  future  systems.  The 
speed,  cost,  and  reliability  of  these  equipments  will  be  out  of  line  with  those  of 
the  central  processor  and  on-line  auxiliary  storage.  This  will  cause  a  serious 
imbalance  in  the  over-all  system.  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  being  done 
about  this  situation  relative  to  the  effort  being  devoted  to  logical  component 
and  memory  technologies.  This  is  probably  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  the 
situation  is  much  more  difficult  and  no  promising  solutions  exist,  and  par¬ 
tially  to  the  fact  that  input/output  had  traditionally  been  a  less  glamourous 
field  than  machine  organization  and  component  and  memory  technology.  Hew  types 
of  input/output  equipment  (e.g.  ,  character  recognition)  offer  some  promise  for 
the  future.  However,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  place  major  emphasis  on 
system  design  and  organization  concepts  that  minimize  the  need  for  input/output 
equipment. 

PROBLEM  AREAS 

Several  major  problems  will  exist,  including: 

.  Low  cost,  large  capacity,  alterable  on-line  storage. 

Low  cost,  reliable  input/output  equipment. 

.  Proper  selection  and  organization  of  storage  hierarchies. 

.  Low  cost  inquiry/display  consoles  for  man-machine  interaction. 

.  Economical  associative  memories  or  other  hardware  techniques  to 
facilitate  file  access  by  content. 

.  Protection  of  data  base  in  multi-computer,  multi-user  systems  with 
many  remote  users. 

Communications  between  remote  user  consoles  and  the  processor, 
between  different  processors,  and  between  remote  processors  and  . 
the  data  base. 

The  need  for  solving  the  real  problems  must  be  emphasized.  Government  and 
industry  must  stop  glamourizing  high  speed  logic  and  bigger  computers  and 
concentrate  on  the  major  problems  of  the  future — input/output  equipment  and 
very  large  capacity,  lov/  cost,  on-line  auxiliary  storage. 
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COMPUTER -CENTERED  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HIGH  MILITARY  COMMAND* 

Presented  by:  Captain  Charles  W.  Turner,  CEC,  USN 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  user  needs  and  problems  we  have  in  utilizing  computer- 
centered  data  base  systems  in  support  of  high  military  command  functions. 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  how  computer-centered  data  base  systems  are 
helping  military  users,  what  are  the  current  problems  facing  the  users,  how 
the  systems  should  be  improved,  and  what  sorts  of  administrative  and  technical 
solutions  are  required  to  get  us  from  today's  systems  to  those  of  the  future. 

The  military  user  has  learned  to  accept  his  vulnerabilities  in  security, 
communications  and  intelligence,  while  working  toward  their  eventual  removal. 

I  do  not  mean  to  gloss  over  these  major  problem  areas.  Much  has  been  written 
about  them  and  the  problem  of  survivability.  I  could  add  little  to  what  has 
been  said.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  three  other  areas 
of  interest. 

.  Definition  of  terms 

.  The  military  staff  officer 

.  The  functional  program 

Better  understanding  in  these  three  areas  is  necessary  to  perform  studies 
of  the  information  processes  pervading  military  staff  institutions.  Good 
analytical  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  development  of  a  wider  range  of  auto¬ 
mated  support  for  command  functions. 

Many  people  feel  that  this  cannot  be  done.  Some  even  feel  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary.  My  thought  is  that  now  is  the  best  time  to  work  on  the  problem 
of  automated  support  for  command  functions.  If  we  were  to  go  to  war,  develop¬ 
ment  of  rdditional  automated  support  of  the  military  staff  would  be  a  priority 
requirement.  If  we  should  return  to  absolute  peace,  we  would  lose  manpower 
in  the  headquarters,  but  not  the  desire  for  comnand  and  active  management  of 
affairs  from  the  highest  level  our  communications  will  reach.  Again,  in¬ 
creased  automated  support  is  a  priority  need. 


*  Speech  given  at  symposium  dinner. 
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It  takes  time  to  define  and  solve  Information  problems  and  establish  a  data 
base.  We  have  the  time  and  tools  for  functional  analysis  and  problem  solving. 
As  a  consequence,  I  am  convinced  that  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  basic 
analysis. 

If  I  interpret  the  purpose  of  this  symposium  correctly,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  improved  software  tools.  One  might  ask,  "For  what  purpose?" 
The  objective  most  often  stated  is  "to  improve  the  commander's  ability  to 
exercise  command  and  control."  We  must  take  another  look  at  this  statement 
and  see  if  it  cannot  be  stated  in  a  more  precise  way  to  guide  further  research. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  acquiring 
improved  facilities  and  data  processing  capabilities  for  the  unified  command 
authorities  who  were  given  strategic  direction  and  operational  command  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1958.  Consequently,  I  could  talk 
at  some  length  on  what  the  term  "command  and  control"  means.  As  you  know, 
these  words  mean  different  things  to  different  people — military  and  civilian. 
Each  has  his  own  concept  and  definition,  conditioned  largely  by  background, 
perspective,  and  current  occupation. 

The  military  commander  seems  to  hold  this  view:  Without  reducing  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  words,  he  knows  that  a  command  and  control  system  is  a  system 
for  exercising  power  in  support  of  national  policy.  He  knows  that  a  military 
command  control  system,  to  be  effective,  must  integrate  factors  of 
strategy,  tactics,  intelligence,  communications,  and  logistics  into  centralized, 
unambiguous  direction  of  combatant  forces. 

A  military  coranander  is  willing  to  use  any  tool  or  technique  that  will  help 
him  exercise  command.  He  will  also  ignore  anything  that  may,  in  his  estimate 
of  the  situation,  subtract  from  his  capability  to  do  so. 

Command  functions  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  automation.  Some  features 
of  staff  work  do.  For  this  reason,  mainly,  I  think  that  "computational, 
analytical,  and  data  processing  support  to  command"  is  more  descriptive  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  can  do  today  with  automation  and  the  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  to  apply  this  new  technology  in  a  helpful  way  in  a  high  command 
environment.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  do  not  agree.  This  tends 
naturally  to  stimulate  the  dialogue  with  the  system  designer. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  term  "command  and  control,"  the 
term  "system"  has  a  number  of  meanings.  To  a  military  officer  a  weapon 
system  is  a  concept  within  his  comprehension.  Information-system  concepts 
are  not  as  easily  defined.  A  staff  officer  has  to  think  conceptually  about 
the  military  information  process  in  system  terms  when  he  attempts  to  use 
automation.  Host  probably,  though,  he  does  not  think  of  himself  as  being  in 
a  system. 
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The  logician,  however,  appears  to  have  thought  the  problem  of  using  this  term 
through.  He  looks  at  an  argument  as  a  system.  To  precisely  identify  the 
system,  his  argument,  he  first  defines  the  universe  of  discourse.  This  has  a 
nay  of  placing  his  argument  in  the  proper  perspective. 

rhis  is  something  that  we  do  not  do  when  we  talk  about  conmand  and  control 
systems,  or  computer-centered  data  base  systems  for  that  matter.  Perhaps  we 
should  first  define  the  "universe"  that  goes  with  the  "system"  before  we 
attempt  to  discuss  the  system.  This  technique  might  help  us  clarify  some  of 
the  definition  problems  we  face. 

to  progress,  we  need  better  communications  between  the  civilian  scientist  and 
the  military  user.  One  step  that  might  be  helpful  in  the  definition  of  terms 
*ould  be  to  accept  the  military  terms  as  defined  in  the  Joint  Dictionary,  JCS 
Pub.  1,  taking  action  to  revise  or  add  new  terms  when  necessary. 

low  do  you  do  this?  The  Joint  Command  and  Control  Requirements  Group  in  the 
Toint  Staff  processes  changes  in  command  and  control  terms.  DOD  Directive 
5000.9  directs  use  of  the  Joint  Dictionary  throughout  the  Department  of 
)efense  in  matters  of  strategy,  forces,  weapons,  and  arms  control.  It  was 
aade  an  unclassified  publication  to  facilitate  widespread  usage.  Why  not 
ise  it? 

tt  is  difficult  to  talk  in  an  unclassified  way  on  the  use  of  current  systems 
Jince  an  assessment  of  military  capability  becomes  involved.  Today  we  do  not 
enow  how  to  do  many  high  command  tasks  on  a  computer,  and  we  are  limited  by 
:he  dimensions  and  content  of  the  data  base.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
Limitations.  Therefore,  the  coraputer-centere  1  data  base  system  is,  at  best, 
t  tool  to  aid  the  staff  in  doing  its  work  in  support  of  the  commander.  The 
staff  reserves  the  right  to  use,  alter,  or  reject  the  outputs,  just  as  the 
;ommander  has  the  right  to  use  staff  advice  and  assistance,  or  ignore  it. 
Contrary  to  popular  misconception,  there  is  no  personalized  use  of  computers 
>y  high  command.  I  also  do  not  know  of  any  display  system  that  interacts 
lirectly  with  high  level  command  authority.  High  conmand  just  will  not  push 
mttons,  and  this  situation  may  never  change. 

?his  intuitive  judgment  about  button  pushing  has  been  formulated  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  into  a  theorem  that  goes  something  like  this: 

'One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  the  higher  you  go  in  the  military  hierarchy  the 
lore  the  hardware  must  be  tailored  to  the  individual.  The  lower  you  go,  the 
lore  you  can  tailor,  through  proper  training  and  indoctrination,  the  individual 
:o  the  machine.  " 

Is  this  relevant  to  our  discussion  here  tonight?  The  hard  fact  of  life  is 
:his:  A  computer-centered  data  base  system,  even  with  proven  software,  does 
tot  give  a  commander  a  command  and  control  system.  To  assume  that  it  does 
•.an  lead  to  serious  difficulty  for  two  reasons.  First,  without  the  direct 
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participation  of  the  comnender,  there  cannot  be  a  command  and  control  system. 
Second,  the  high  command  function  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  precise  defini¬ 
tion  and  repetition  necessary  for  automation  to  be  utilized  to  full  advantage. 
Further,  no  existing  computer  system  can  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  distincly  different  worlds.  The  needs  of  the  strategic  world 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  tactical  world. 

The  strategic  world  looks  like  an  off-line,  ad  hoc  operating  environment  with 
few  repetitive  events.  It  is  largely  undefined  and  unpredictable  and  relies 
on  fragments  of  data  handled  at  low  data  rates.  Control  is  decentralized  and 
operational  command  is  delegated.  The  strategic  world  is  best  studied  through 
Induction  and  intuition,  is  known  only  through  experience,  and  is  altered  by 
the  slow  process  of  evolution. 

The  tactical  world  is  an  on-line,  institutionalized  operating  environment  con¬ 
taining  some  repetitive  events.  It  is  better  defined,  reasonably  predictable, 
and  contains  formalized  data  systems  operating  at  high  speeds.  Control  is 
centralized  and  command  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  one  individual.  The 
tactic  a}  world  lends  itself  to  direct  analysis  by  deduction  and  is  subject  to 
occasional  revolution  created  by  changes  in  threats  and  weapons. 

Matters  might  be  less  complex  if  you  could  place  a  military  command  clearly  in 
on«?  world  or  the  other,  but  this  is  not  possible.  Today,  commands  can  change 
worlds  on  a  moment's  notice.  The  change  is  a  function  of  the  situation  that 
vast  be  faced  at  any  given  time.  Ideally,  a  computer-centered  data  base  system 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  be  effectively  used  in  either  world,  strategic 
or  tactical.  I 

How  should  these  systems  be  improved?  Concentrate  on  flexibility  and  reliabil¬ 
ity.  Specifically,  design  the  man-machine  interface  to  the  data  base  so  that 
the  staff  officer  who  is  a  subject  matter  specialist  can  deal  directly  with  the 
data  base  rather  than  through  an  interpreter.  Provide  him  with  a  query  lan¬ 
guage  he  can  learn  and  use.  Develop  an  information  retrieval  capability  that 
has  some  selectivity  and  is  at  least  as  easy  to  search  as  a  file  folder. 

Thus  far  we  have  put  considerable  emphasis  on  the  development  of  general- 
purpose  data  management  systems  to  provide  better  tools  to  work  on  problems 
in  the  functional  software.  Solutions  will  not  come  easily.  The  information 
processes  of  command  are  more  akin  to  the  social  sciences  than  to  the  natural 
sciences.  Staff  procedures  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to  analysis  in  mathe¬ 
matical  terms.  Statistical  probability  methods  are  being  applied  with  some 
success  as  an  aid  to  human  judgment.  j 

However,  to  develop  solutions,  at  some  point  in  time  emphasis  must  shift  to  the 
analysis  of  staff  work.  To  do  this  type  of  analysis  the  scientist  must  be  able 
tc  work  effectively  with  the  staff  officer  dealing  with  the  problem  on  a  daily 
basis.  How  do  we  build  up  a  number  of  small  specialized  teams  to  solve  problems 
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that  can  be  used  as  stepping  stones  or  building  blocks  to  more  elaborate  and 
sophisticated  structures?  How  do  we  avoid  creation  of  Intricate  management 
structures  which  propose  to  (and  occasionally  are  allowed  to)  undertake  the 
development  of  complex  solutions  to  partially  understood  problems?  These 
are  key  questions. 

The  success  one  can  achieve  in  developing  a  command  support  capability  which 
will  operate  effectively  is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  able  to  get  the  cocmander  and  his  senior  staff  officers  directly  involved 
in  development  process.  The  logical  corollary  to  this  statement  is  that  the 
primary  limitation  on  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  a  functional  capability  in 
those  areas  amenable  to  automation  is  determined  by  the  number,  time,  and 
capability  of  military  staff  officers,  with  primary  responsibilities  for  oper¬ 
ations,  intelligence,  logistics  and  communications  functions,  who  can  be 
diverted  to  assisting  in  the  system  development. 

Without  support  and  assistance  of  the  commander  and  his  senior  staff  officers, 
the  system  analysts  and  computer  programmers  will  never  discover  what  is  real 
and  what  is  fictitious  about  the  organization  they  are  trying  to  develop  auto¬ 
mated  support  for.  They  will  solve  problems  which  never  existed  or  which 
cease  to  exist  before  a  computer  solution  for  them  can  be  implemented.  The 
point  X  want  to  make  is  that  the  decision  to  get  involved  with  a  computer  is 
the  decision  to  get  the  commander  involved.  He  will  get  in  there  sooner  or 
later.  Happier,  if  sooner.  Unhappier,  if  later. 

We  know  that  the  limiting  factor  is  not  hardware--it  is  our  ability  to  design 
software.  We  know  that  we  must  not  experiment  with  new  hardware  while  we 
are  experimenting  with  new  software.  We  know  we  cannot  generalize  about  the 
"optimum"  approach  to  meeting  high  command* dec is ion  data  requirements,  yet  we 
seem  to. 

The  limiting  factor  on  progress  is  experience--experience  on  the  part  of  the 
scientists  in  translating  their  ideas  into  procedures  for  producing  data  that 
can  be  used  in  reports,  studies  and  plans.  Most  important,  the  staff  must 
have  experience  in  the  use  of  computer  products  in  the  performance  of  their 
daily  tasks.  To  produce  this  experience,  tasks  should  be  programmed  at  the 
level  of  sophistication  natural  to  the  operation  and  the  staff  knowledge  of 
the  operation.  By  keeping  it  simple  initially,  the  staff  will  advance  sooner 
to  the  stage  where  their  demands  on  the  hardware  and  software  are  more  than 
local  talent  is  able  to  satisfy.  At  that  time  you  can  be  certain  that  the 
staff  will  be  well  aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  problems,  have  developed  a 
healthy  attitude  toward  solving  them,  and  be  able  to  give  direction  and 
guidance  to  a  technical  support  activity  assigned  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  an  improved  capability. 

The  limiting  resource  in  attaining  this  experience  is  the  number  of  staff 
officers  who  will  devote  enough  time  and  attention  to  planning  computer 
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applications  and  to  trying  them  out.  Mo  amount  of  money,  priority,  technology, 
or  level  of  technical  support  effort  will  attain  any  real  progress  if  this 
ingredient  is  missing.  Further,  it  is  not  possible  to  accelerate  progress 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  staff  officer  to  contribute  to  the  programming 
effort. 

The  Intellectual  problems  in  the  functional  area  are  formidable.  There  eve 
no  simple  solutions.  The  process  of  developing  solutions  and  acceptable  alter¬ 
natives  includes  a  number  of  human  relations  hazards.  Milit«.;y  staff  officers 
and  civilian  scientists  usually  have  only  one  thing  in  common  when  they  first 
meet  to  discuss  a  problem.  They  are  human  beings.  The  differences  start  at 
this  point. 

The  staff  officer  does  his  work  without  public  recognition  and  in  the  name  of 
the  commander.  He  is  capable,  dedicated,  and  proud.  He  welcomes  advice, 
assistance,  and  new  ideas.  Exercises,  tests,  and  evaluations  bring  criticism 
of  the  existing  staff  system  and  procedures.  These  are  accepted  so  long  as 
the  information  is  held  within  the  staff  and  the  necessary  adjustments  can  be 
made  as  a  part  of  the  administrative  routine. 

Doing  analytical  and  experimental  work  in  a  military  staff  is  not  easy  for  a 
civilian  scientist  who  is  accustomed  to  the  freedom  and  informality  of  the 
laboratory.  To  be  able  to  work  effectively  on  military  information  problems 
and  to  be  accepted  by  the  staff  is  no  small  accomplishment.  The  association 
with  the  military  can  also  be  a  rewarding  experience. 

There  are  three  situations  that,  whenever  they  occur,  tend  to  destroy  confidence 
and  make  further  analysis  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  situations  arise 
from  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following: 


Open  publication  of  the  results  of  the  research  without  clearing  with 
the  commander. 


Gratuitous  evaluations  of  military  plans  and  capabilities  outside  the 
staff  -roup  you  are  working  with. 

Participation  in  informal  information  exchanges  outside  the  staff  group 
you  are  working  with  without  firrt  consulting  the  senior  officer  of 
the  group. 

If  these  situations  are  avoided  and  you  have  wisdom,  patience,  understanding, 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor,  in  addition  to  your  high  scientific  and  technical 
qualifications,  you  will  find  many  opportunities  to  work  on  the  solution  of 
some  very  challenging  problems,  whether  or  not  the  final  result  is  an  additional 
application  for  a  computer. 
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Bismarck  used  a  two-by-two  matrix  for  classifying  military  officers.  The 
parameters  were  intelligent,  stupid,  Industrious,  and  lazy.  He  found  that 
the  intelligent  and  lazy  officer  could  achieve  the  highest  command,  that  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  made  good  staff  officers,  and  that  he  could  always 
find  a  use  for  the  stupid  and  lazy  ones.  The  "industrious  and  stupid,"  however, 
he  had  to  get  rid  of  because  they  caused  trouble. 

If  this  criterion  is  applied  to  computers  in  the  high  command  environment,  the 
device  alone  no  doubt  falls  into  the  category  of  the  "industrious  and  stupid." 

It  will  take  a  good  operations  research  and  programming  team  working  with  the 
device  for  some  time  to  raise  the  classification  to  "intelligent  and  industrious. 
Today,  uses  for  the  device  can  be  found.  In  the  future,  the  device  may  have 
the  capability  of  replacing  a  staff  officer.  Obviously,  the  commander  need 
have  no  fear. 


{ 
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SECTION  III 


FIVE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  SAME  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 


In  order  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  and  advances  of 
current  data  base  systems,  four  representative  systems-- 
essentially  dissimilar  in  structure  and  purpose--were 
invited  to  demonstrate  how  they  would  handle  the  identical 
data  base  problem,  furnished  in  advance.  In  these 
proceedings,  seven  systems  are  described.  General 
Electric's  Integrated  Data  Store  volunteered  to  work  the 
problem,  and  the  COLINGO  paper  turned  out  to  cover  three 
systems  instead  of  one.  The  data  base  problem,  as  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  participants ,  is  also  included  beginning 
on  page  3-5. 

^  This  session  was  not  intended  to  be  competitive,  and, 

{  indeed,  the  approaches  are  sufficiently  varied  and  unique 

that  an  evaluative  comparison  would  be  difficult.  The 
seven  papers  do  offer  considerable  insight  into  the 
power  and  limitations  of  various  approaches  and  should 
be  instructive  to  the  designer  of  data  base  systems. 


Introduction . 3-3 

Description  of  the  Data  Base  Problem... . 3-5 

Three  COLINGO-like  Approaches  to  the  Data 

Base  Problem . . 3-31 

COLINGO  D . . . . . . . 3-32 

COLINGO  C-10 . 3-59 

ADAM . 3-87 

Mark  III  File  Management  System . 3-123 

On-Line  Data  Management  System  for  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital . 3-143 

BEST  System.  . . 3-185 

Integrated  Data  Store . 3-231 
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FIVE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  SAME  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 

Introduction:  Richard  C.  Canning 

Canning  Publications,  Inc. 


The  goal  of  this  session  is  to  obtain  added  insight  into  the  structure  of 
generalized  file-processing  software  systems.  We  hope  to  obtain  this  insight 
through  hearing  four  different  approaches  to  the  same  data  base  problem,  and 
through  the  chance  to  question  the  four  participants  on  the  choices  they  have 
made.  In  addition,  a  fifth  approach  to  this  problem  was  submitted  by  General 
Electric  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  A  report  of  their  Integrated  Data  Store  approach 
is  also  included. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  session  is  in  no  sense  a 
competition.  The  systems  that  will  be  discussed  were  selected  because  they  are 
different,  and  because  they  represent  differing  philosophies  of  approach.  We 
recognize  that  the  systems  were  designed  with  different  end  objectives  in  mind. 
The  subject  area  is  new  and  is  one  in  which  we  all  have  much  to  learn.  We 
trust  that  the  questions  that  follow  each  talk  will  be  phrased  in  this  spirit. 

The  participating  companies,  and  the  individuals  that  are  representing  them, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  This  is  an  unusual  session,  and  we  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  it. 

Other  organizations  have  indicated  their  interest  in  participating  and  have 
offered  to  solve  the  problem  on  their  systems.  Time  constraints  on  this  session 
did  not  allow  for  more  than  four  presentations.  The  problem  statement  was 
supplied  to  such  organizations,  however,  along  with  the  invitation  to  submit 
their  results  for  incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  symposium,  hs  I 
mentioned  earlier.  General  Electric  has  also  run  the  problem. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  a  simple,  yet  challenging,  problem  that  will  exercise 
certain  common  data  base  functions--the  functions  of  file  creation,  file  main¬ 
tenance,  subsetting  the  data  base  for  different  types  of  reports,  sorting,  simple 
computation,  and  the  production  of  printed  reports  with  varying  formats.  These 
functions  are  common  to  many  military  and  commercial  applications,  and  together 
represent  a  significant  portion  of  the  programming  and  system  design  time  for 
implementing  applications.  We  tr’ed  to  make  the  problem  simple,  so  that  its 
solution  would  require  relatively  few  man-hours  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 
The  problem  was  developed  by  a  team  consisting  of  Chris  Shaw,  Al  Vorhaus,  Bill 
Crossley,  and  Claude  Baum,  of  System  Development  Corporation,  and  myself. 

Since  each  of  you  has  received  a  preprint  of  the  problem  statement,  I  will  review 
only  the  highlights  of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  based  on  a  hypothetical  organ 
ization--two  departments  in  a  division  of  a  large  company.  Two  general  types  of 
interrelated  data  records  are  involved:  (a)  personnel  records  for  approximately 
100  people,  and  (b)  organization  unit  records  for  29  units. 
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To  make  the  problem  representative  of  real-life  data  bases,  we  included  four 
Important  characteristics  of  data  records: 

Variable-length  fields  (name  fields) 

Repeated  fields  (skill  fields) 

Repeated  groups  of  fields  (authorized  complements  of  organization  units) 

Hierarchy  relationships,  between  organization  units. 

We  treated  the  problem  as  if  it  involved  two  main  files— a  personnel  file  and 
and  organization  unit  file-plus  a  table  of  job  and  skill  code  names.  However, 
the  participants  were  not  limited  to  this  approach;  they  could  treat  the  data 
base  as  one  file,  or  more  than  two  files,  if  such  suited  their  system  better. 

In  developing  their  solutions,  however,  we  asked  that  the  participants  treat  the 
problem  as  if  the  data  base  were  much  larger — many  more  records  and  larger  size 
records.  Similarly,  while  many  types  of  transactions  could  affect  these  records 
in  an  actual  situation,  we  postulated  only  three  typical  updating  transactions. 

The  participants  were  informed  from  the  outset  that  they  were  not  committed  to 
working  the  whole  problem,  if  such  proved  inconvenient  for  their  systems.  They 
were  told  to  concentrate  on  what  their  systems  could  handle,  and  either  skip  the 
rest  or  supply  their  own  coding.  If  some  of  the  data  supplied  proved  to  be 
unwieldy,  they  were  to  specify  the  restrictions  that  would  make  it  more  accept¬ 
able  to  their  systems  and  then  operate  with  the  modified  data.  If  the  suggested 
report  formats  did  not  fit  their  systems  well,  then  they  were  to  use  formats 
that  were  more  suitable. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 
(As  furnished  Co  Che  four  parciclpacing  sy seems) 


This  problem  is  designed  Co  exercise  cerCaln  basic  funcClons  of  a  daCa  manage¬ 
ment  system.  These  functions  Include  file  creation,  file  maintenance,  subsetting 
the  data  base  for  producing  different  types  of  reports,  sorting,  simple  compu¬ 
tation,  and  the  production  of  printed  reports  with  varying  formats. 

The  data  base  to  be  used  is  small.  It  consists  of  approximately  100  personnel 
records,  with  about  ten  types  of  fields  per  record,  plus  29  organization  records, 
each  of  which  has  ten  types  of  fields. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  problem  simple  yet  challenging,  so  that  its  solution 
will  require  relatively  few  man-hours  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

Data  Characteristics 

The  records  in  the  data  base  include  the  following  characteristics: 

a)  Variable- length  fields  (name  fields). 

b)  Repeated  fields  (skill  fields). 

c)  Repeated  groups  of  fields  (authorized  complements  of  organization  units) . 

d)  Hierarchical  relationships,  between  organization  records. 

We  have  prepared  the  problem  as  if  there  were  two  files--a  Personnel  file  and 
an  Organization  file.  However,  you  need  not  follow  this  approach;  you  can  use 
more  files  or  just  one  file,  if  such  would  fit  your  system  better. 

While  the  problem  data  base  is  small,  the  problem  should  be  approached  as  if 
the  data  base  were  much  larger.  When  organizing  the  flle(s) ,  assume  that  there 
are  thousands  of  Personnel  records  and  hundreds  of  Organization  records.  Further, 
assume  that  each  type  of  record  can  have  over  one  hundred  different  fields  and  a 
maximum  record  length  of  several  hundred  characters.  However,  for  the  problem, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  create  records  of  this  size;  just  use  the  fields  that  are 
given.  In  an  actual  data  base,  there  would  be  more  instances  of  variable  fields, 
repeated  fields,  and  repeated  groups  of  fields.  Blank  fields  also  would  exist 
in  many  records. 

Also,  assume  that  many  types  of  transactions  can  affect  the  Personnel  and 
Organization  records.  Such  transactions  would  include  personnel  hired,  termi¬ 
nated,  transferred;  change  of  skills,  salary,  job;  organization  units  created, 
merged,  terminated;  budget  changes;  and  so  on.  In  _he  problem,  we  have  included 
only  a  few  typical  transactions. 

The  Data  Base 

The  data  base  consists  of: 

a)  The  data  base  listing,  Attachment  11. 

b)  The  table  of  job/skill  codes  and  names,  Attachment  4. 

We  can  provide  you  with  the  data  base  in  punched  card  form,  according  to  your 
specifications,  if  you  desire.  Just  tell  us  how  you  want  the  records  punched. 
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You  may  carry  Che  organizaCion  unit  names,  skill  names,  and  position  titles  in 
the  records,  or  in  tables  (and  use  table  lookup),  or  in  separate  files,  as  you 
desire. 


Sequence  of  Steps 

Please  approach  the  problem  in  the  following  sequence: 


Step  1:  Create  the  file(s). 

Step  2:  Produce  the  Control  Report. 

Step  3:  Update  the  file(s)  with  the  three  transactions. 
Step  4:  Produce  the  two  Periodic  Reports. 

Step  5:  Produce  the  two  Demand  Reports. 

Step  6:  Produce  the  Exception  Report. 

Step  7:  Produce  the  Hypothesis  Testing  Report. 


If  your  system  will  not  handle  the  entire  problem,  concentrate  on  what  can  be 
done  and  skip  the  rest,  or  supply  your  own  coding.  If  some  of  the  data  prove 
unwieldy,  specify  the  restrictions  that  will  make  the  data  acceptable  to  your 
system  and  operate  with  the  modified  data.  If  the  suggested  formats  do  not 
fit  your  system  well,  use  formats  that  are  more  suitable. 


Information  Requested  About  Your  Solution 


You  have  your  choice  of  running  the  problem  on  the  computer,  doing  it  manually, 
or  merely  indicating  how  your  system  would  have  handled  it.  Whichever  approach 
you  choose,  we  would  like  the  following  information  presented  at  the  symposium 
and  also  provided  for  incorporation  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  symposium. 


1.  Discuss  the  file  organization  you  have  chosen  for  the  two  types  of 
records,  and  the  reasons  for  your  choice.  Discuss  your  handling  of 
variable- length  fields,  repeated  fields,  repeated  groups  of  fields, 
and  hierarchical  relationships. 

2.  Show  the  code  sheets  you  used  for  file  creation  and  file  maintenance. 

3.  Show  the  retrieval  requests  expressed  in  your  system's  query  language. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  the  runs  required  for  producing  each  of  the  reports. 
Indicate  whether  your  system  can  batch  the  two  demand  reports  and  can 
perform  the  selection  for  the  two  reports  on  one  pass  of  the  file. 

5.  If  your  report  formats  deviate  from  the  suggested  formats,  show  the 
formats  used. 
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Attachment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


List  of  Attachments 


Name 

Organization  chart,  on  which  the  problem  is  based. 

List  of  Organization  Units. 

Glossary;  definition  of  the  fields  in  the  Personnel  and 
Organization  records. 
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Z* »*“ » * M  K( 


, - — *•  TO  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 


2300 

manager, 

OPERATIONS  DEPT. 


SECRETARY 


2310 

MANAGER, 
FACTORY  OPNS- 
GROUP 


SECRETARY 


2320 

MANAGER, 
SUPPLY  GROUP 


CLERK-TYPIST 


2340 

MANAGER, 

SCHED.SDISP. 

GROUP 


CLERK-TYPIST 


2350 

MANAGER, 
PLANT  ENGR. 
GROUP 


CLERK-TYPIST 


2311 

CHIEF, 

D.  Section 

A 


2313 
CHIEF, 
Fob.  Section 
B 


2314 

CHIEF, 

Assembly 

Section 


2321 

CHIEF, 

S  toe  L  room 
Section 


2322 

CHIEF, 

Warehouse 

Section 


2341 

CHIEF, 

Scheduling 

Section 


2342 

CHIEF, 

Dispot . 

Sectio 


2351 
CHIEF, 
Plant  Moint. 
Section 


c 


•  •  •• 
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Attachment  2 

Llat  of  Organization  Units 


Code 

Unit  name 

1000 

Corporate  Office 

2000 

Representative  Dlv. 

2100 

Deveionment  Dept. 

2110 

Syst.  Engr.  Group 

2111 

Proposal  Section 

2113 

Adv.  Systems  Section 

2115 

Prod.  <?pec.  Section 

2120 

Stds.  Engr.  Group 

2122 

System  Stds.  Section 

2123 

Component  Stds.  Sec. 

2130 

Component  Engr.  Group 

2131 

Engr.  Section  A 

2132 

Engr.  Section  B 

2133 

Prod.  Engr.  Section 

2135 

Model  Shop  Section 

2190 

Chief  Scientist 

2300 

Operations  Dept. 

2310 

Factory  Opns.  Group 

2311 

Fab.  Section  A 

2313 

Fab.  Section  B 

2314 

Assembly  Section 

2320 

Supply  Group 

2321 

Stockroom  Section 

2322 

Warehouse  Section 

2340 

Sched.  &  Disp.  Group 

2341 

Scheduling  Section 

2342 

Dispatching  Section 

-  J->U 

Plant  engr.  Group 

2351 

Plant  Maint.  Section 

2353 

Equip.  Maint.  Section 

Personnel  Information  (Example  is  provided  at  end  of  this  Attachment) 

Name:  Name  of  the  person;  10  to  25  alphabetic  characters,  consisting 

of  1,  2,  or  3  initials  plus  last  name;  you  can  use  a  special 
symbol  to  separate  initials  from  the  last  name,  if  you  wish. 

Number:  A  5-digit  employee  number;  this  number  has  no  reference  to 

job  level  or  alphabetical  listing  of  the  names. 

Unit:  A  4-digit  cede  representing  the  organization  unit  to  which  the 

person  is  assigned;  see  Organization  Chart,  Attachment  1. 

Job  code:  A  4-digit  code  designating  the  skill  specified  for  the  position 

that  this  person  occupies;  it  is  not  mandatory  that  a  person's 
job  code  match  one  of  his  skill  codes.  See  the  list  of 
job/skill  codes  and  names.  Attachment  4. 

Level:  A  4-alphabetic  character  code:  "HEAD"  for  head  of  this 

particular  organization  unit,  "EMPL"  meaning  employee,  and 
"CONS"  meaning  consultant.  (This  alphabetic  code  is  included 
to  exercise  selection  using  alphabetic  characters.) 

Position  Title:  Title  of  the  position  held.  For  "EMPL"  level,  title  agrees 

with  the  job  code  name.  For  "CONS"  level,  title  is  "Consultant 
For  "HEAD"  level,  title  is  "Chief"  for  Sections,  and  "Manager" 
for  Groups,  Departments,  and  Divisions. 

Salary:  Person's  current  annual  salary. 

Skill  code:  A  repeated  field  of  4-digit  code(s)  designating  the  person's 

skills.  See  list  of  job/skill  codes  3nd  names.  Attachment  4. 

A  person  must  have  a  single  primary  skill,  which  usually 
agrees  with  the  person's  job  code.  In  addition,  a  person  may 
have  from  1  to  9  secondary  skill  codes. 

Skill  name;  A  20-alphabetic  character  field  giving  the  skill  name 

associated  with  each  skill  code;  see  Attachment  4. 

Sex:  The  person's  sex,  coded  M  or  F. 

The  birthdate  is  a  6-digit  field,  in  the  sequence  month-day- 
year.  For  some  retrievals,  it  may  be  necessary  to  select 
on  any  one  or  two  of  these  three  subfields. 


Birthdate: 
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Attachment  3  (continued) 


Organization  Information  (Example  is  provided  at  end  of  this  Attachment) 

Org.  Unit:  A  4-digit  code  representing  the  organization  unit;  see  the 

Organization  Chart,  Attachment  1,  and  the  list  of  organi¬ 
zation  units.  Attachment  2. 

Reports  to:  A  4-digit  code  representing  the  organization  unit  to  which 

this  unit  reports. 

Org.  Name:  A  20-alphabetic  character  field  giving  the  name  of  this 

organization  unit. 

Authorized  complement--the  heading  for  the  following  repeated  groups  ol  fields: 


Job  code:  A  4-digit  code  designating  a  position  assigned  to  this 

organization  unit;  see  list  of  job/skili  codes. 
Attachment  4. 

Unit  code:  A  4-digit  code  designating  a  sub-unit  assigned  to  this 

organization  unit;  see  list  of  organization  units, 
Attachment  2. 


(Note:  One  of  these  groups  of  fields  can  have  a  job  code  entry  or  a  unit 
code  entry,  but  not  both;  see  the  example  below  to  see  the  logic  of  this.) 


Title; 


Quantity: 


Salary: 


Total  budget: 


A  20-alphabetic  character  field  describing  the  position 
title  (for  a  job  code)  or  the  org-nization  name  (for  a 
unit  code) . 

A  2-digit  field  designating  the  quantity  of  this  job 
code  or  unit  code  authorized  for  this  organization  unit. 

A  6-digit  qua...j.ty  field  which  contains  the  total 
authorized  annual  salaries  for  this  job  code  or  this 
unit  code,  in  this  organization  unit. 

A  7-digit  field  which  contains  the  total  of  all  authorized 
salaries  for  this  organization  unit. 
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Attache-  ’.t  3  (continued) 


Example  of  Personnel  record 

Peterson,  N.  M. 
45584 
2C00 

0110 
HEAD 

Division  Manager 

28,000 
M 

06/07/18 
0110 

6130,  6625,  6040 


Name: 

Number: 

Unit: 

Job  code: 

Level: 

Position  Title: 

Salary: 

Sex: 

Birthdate: 

Primary  skill  code: 
Secondary  skill  codes: 


Example  of  Organization  record 


Org.  Unit: 

2110 

Reports  to: 

2100 

Org.  Name: 

Syst.  Engr. 

Group 

Authorized  complement: 

1110 

Manager 

1 

17,500 

5210 

Secretary 

1 

4,200 

2111 

Section 

1 

52,600 

2113 

Section 

1 

49,000 

2115 

Section 

1 

42,000 

Total  budget: 

165,300 

1  December  1965 
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Attachment  4 

List  of  Job/Skill  Codes  and  Names 


Code 

Name 

Code 

Name 

0110 

Admin,  Division 

3510 

Assembler 

0130 

Admin,  Department 

3540 

Dispatcher 

0150 

Admin,  Group 

3550 

Expediter 

3570 

Dispatch  Asst 

1110 

Systems  Engr 

1120 

Mech  Engr 

3740 

Chief  Stock  Clerk 

1124 

Structures  Engr 

3745 

Stock  Clerk 

1127 

Power  Engr 

3780 

Inventory  Clerk 

3790 

Warehouseman 

1130 

Elec  Engr 

1135 

Commun  Engr 

5210 

Secretary 

1150 

Prod  Engr 

5220 

Clerk-typist 

5520 

File  clerk 

1175 

Metallurgist 

1180 

Chemist 

6040 

Reg  Sales  Mgr 

1190 

Scientist 

6130 

Branch  Sales  Mgr 

6625 

Salesman 

1330 

Draftsman 

1350 

Cost  Estimator 

7110 

Maint  Engr  (PI) 

1351 

Mech  Techn 

7115 

Air  Cond  Engr 

1355 

Elec  Techn 

7120 

Maint  Engr  (E) 

1365 

Tool  Designer 

7145 

Plating  &  Paint:  Engr 

3125 

Tool  Maker 

7310 

Maint  Tech  (PI) 

3320 

Scheduler 

7320 

Maint  Tech  (E) 

3340 

Machine  Opr 

7350 

Air  Cond  Tech 

7360 

Plating  &  'D*int  Tech 

3345 

Milling  Mach  Opr 

3355 

Plating  Opr 

3360 

Heat  Treat  Opr 

3370 

Painting  Opr 

NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATION  UNITS 


1  December  1965 
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Attachment  6 
Updating  Transactions 


1. 

33144 

Quinn’,  S.  M. 

Transaction: 

Terminated. 

2. 

91152 

Garber,  B.  E. 

Transaction: 

Change  salary  to  $8500. 

3. 

85657 

Lee,  R.  E. 

Transaction: 

t 

Add  secondary  skill  code  3570. 

1  December  1965 
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Attachment  7 


1.  Retrieval  requests: 

Combine  the  Personnel  information  with  the  Organization  information,  so 
as  to  prepare  two  reports.  One  report  covers  all  Sections,  in  ascending 
organization  unit  number  sequence,  showing  for  each  Section  its  Authorized 
Complement,  Actual  Complement,  and  Deviation  from  Budget.  The  second 
report  presents  this  same  type  of  information  for  all  Groups. 

2.  Format  for  Section  Report: 

ORG  UNIT  2115 

REPORTS  TO  2110 

ORG  NAME  PROD.  SPEC.  SECTION 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

1110  CHIEF 

1120  MECH  ENGR 

1130  ELEC  ENGR 

1330  DRAFTSMAN 

TOTAL  4  42,000 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

1110 
1120 
1130 
1330 

TOTAL  5  52,500 


CHIEF  1  12,000 
MECH  ENGR  1  11,000 
ELEC  ENGR  2  21,500 
DRAFTSMAN  1  8,000 


1  12,000 

1  11,000 

1  11,000 

1  8,000 


DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 


10,500 


DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 


9,  SCO 
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Attachment  8 
Demand  Reports 

1.  Retrieval  requests: 

Select  records  for  two  reports,  as  specified  below;  print  the  two  reports 
separately.  Sort  and  print  the  reports  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
format  shown  below. 

Report :  Select  all  records  meeting  the  following  criteria: 


Any  skill  code  ■  3340 

and  total  number  of  skills  >  2 

and  sex  *  M 

and  level  ^  HEAD 

and  birthdatc  >  1916 

and  birthdate  <  1935 


From  selecced  records,  extract  name,  employee  number,  organization  unit, 
and  skill  cedes;  extract  skill  names  if  in  record,  or  perform  lookup  of 
skill  names  at  some  convenient  point. 

Report:  Select  all  records  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

Sex  *  M 

and  level  #  HEAD 

and  [  any  skill  code  =  1110 

or  any  skill  code  >  1129  and  <  1140  ] 

From  selected  records,  extract  name,  employee  number,  organization  unit, 
and  skill  codes;  extract  skill  names  if  in  record,  or  perform  lookup  of 
skili  names  at  some  convenient  point. 

2.  Format: 


NAME 

NUMBER 

UNIT 

SKILLS 

BOYD,  W.  V. 

15052 

2135 

1351 

MECH  TECHN 

3340 

MACHINE  OPR 

7320 

MAINT  TECH  (E) 

3370 

PAINTING  OPR 

COATES,  C.  L. 

81130 

2313 

3340 

MACHINE  OPR 

3345 

MILLING  MACH  OPR 

3360 

HEAT  TREAT  OPR 

FLETCHER,  M.  W. 

21475 

2133 

1365 

TOOL  DESIGNER 

3125 

TOOL  MAKER 

3340 

MACHINE  OPR 

7320 

MAINT  TECH  (E) 
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Attachment  9 


Exception  Report 


1.  Retrieval  request: 

Combine  the  Personnel  Information  with  the  Organization  lnformattlon  so 
as  to  prepare  an  Exception  Report.  This  report  pertains  to  Sections  only, 
and  does  not  cover  Groups  or  Departments.  Select  all  Sections  where  the 
actual  number  of  persons  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  authorized  number 
of  persons,  and  where  the  actual  total  of  salaries  deviates  from  the 
budgeted  salaries  by  +  $800  or  more. 

2.  Format: 

The  format  and  information  presented  In  this  report  would  be  the  same  as 
shown  on  the  example  of  the  Section  Report,  Attachment  7.  In  fact,  the 
Section  shown  in  that  example  should  occur  on  the  Exception  Report. 


I 
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At  tachmcnt  10 


aothesis  Testing  Report 


1.  Retrieval  request: 

Considering  only  Department  2100,  transfer  all  draftsmen  positions  (job 
code  1330)  in  the  Department  to  Section  2123.  Note  that  this  involves 
only  the  Organization  records  and  not  the  Personnel  records.  Note  too 
that  this  is  a  proposed  change,  so  that  the  original  Organization  records 
are  not  to  be  destroyed. 

Prepare  revised  Organization  records  for  the  proposed  new  organization, 
covering  all  Sections  and  Groups  within  the  Department.  Develop  new 
budget  figures  for  this  proposed  organization. 

Prepare  a  report  that  shows  for  every  organization  unit  within  the 
Department,  and  in  the  sequence  defined  below,  the  present  organization 
and  budget,  and  the  proposed  organization  and  budget. 

2.  Format: 

The  format  for  Sections  is  to  be  the  same  as  shown  on  the  Section  Report, 
Attachment  7,  with  two  differences: 


a)  The  term  "Actual  Complement"  is  to  be  replaced  by  "Proposed  Complement." 

b)  The  line  "Deviation  from  Budget"  is  to  be  omitted. 

The  format  for  Groups  is  to  be  the  same  as  shown  In  the  Group  Report, 

Attachment  7,  but  with  the  same  two  differences  just  noted  for  Sections. 

Print  the  report  in  the  following  organization  unit  number  sequence: 

Section  2111 

Section  2113 

Section  2115 

Group  2110 

Section  2122 

Section  2123 

Group  2120 

Section  2131 

Section  2132 

Section  2133 

Section  2135 

Group  2130 

Section  2190 

Department  2100 
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THREE  COLINGO-LIKE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 

Presented  by:  Frank  Cataldo 

The  MITRE  Corporation 


INTRODUCTION 


The  three  approaches  illustrated  here  differ  so  much  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  three  systems  used--ADAM,  COLINGO  D,  and  COLINGO  C-10.  Due  to 
limitations  in  COLINGO  D,  finding  a  solution  was  difficult  and  dependent  on 
operator  intervention.  To  choose  a  solution  in  ADAM  and  in  COLINGO  C-10  was 
difficult  because  of  the  number  of  possibilities. 

All  three  systems  are  on-line  to  the  user  and  operate  on  self-descriptive  data 
bases.  COLINGO  D  is  a  production  system  on  a  small  machine  with  emphasis  on 
tapes.  ADAM  is  a  complex  and  flexible  experimental  system  on  a  large  machine 
with  emphasis  on  random  access  to  disc  and  multiple  simultaneous  users.  It  has 
provisions  for  extensive  computing,  as  in  scheduling  applications.  COLINGO  C-10 
is  also  random- access  oriented,  and  suitable  for  a  medium  size  machine.  It  is 
a  prototype  design,  which  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  design  for  production. 

Both  ADAM  and  COLINGO  C-10  provide  for  displays,  use  a  multilevel-tree, 
variable-length  entry  file  structure,  and  have  cross-file  capability.  In  con¬ 
trast,  COLINGO  D  has  a  more  rigid  structure,  and  is  essentially  one-file-at-a- 
time.  All  three  systems  allow  programming  at  the  query  level  through  stored 
queries  equivalent  to  subroutines  and  macros  at  the  query  level,  with  the 
power  increasing  from  COLINGO  D,  through  ADAM,  to  COLINGO  C-10. 

The  character  of  the  systems  is  dictated,  in  part  by  the  level  at  which  they 
can  be  programmed  or  at  which  they  are  interpretive.  COLINGO  D  is  high-level 
only.  Therefore,  it  is  simpler  but  more  restricted  and  less  open-ended. 

ADAM  can  be  programmed  at  several  levels,  and  is  interpretive  mainly  at  an 
intermediate  level.  At  present,  COLINGO  C-10  is  very  regular  and  interpretive 
mostly  at  a  lower  level,  and  is  therefore  more  flexible  and  easiest  to  fully 
understand  and  use.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  also  more  wordy.  A  design  for 
a  preprocessor  has  been  implemented  to  interface  at  the  user  level  or  to  abbre¬ 
viate  for  well-structured  applications;  but  has  proved  too  slow  for  normal 
on-line  use  in  its  present  form.  It  has  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  examples. 
The  preprocessor  and  the  ADAM  translator  allow  for  extensive  front-end  changes 
on  a  user-by-user  basis,  if  needed. 

Only  the  COLINGO  D  version  was  run  all  the  way  on  the  computer. 

The  COLINGO  C-10  example  is  based  on  the  work  of  C.  S.  Wells,  G.  D.  Stell 
and  L.  R.  Bennis;  the  ADAM  example  on  that  of  J.  C.  Clapp,  R.  C.  Curtis  and 
T.  L.  Connors. 
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1.  COLINGO  D 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COLINGO  D 

The  first  approach  to  solving  the  data  base  problem  was  to  apply  COLINGO  D 
(hereafter  called  COLINGO),  a  data  management  system  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  past  several  years.  Since  this  is  basically  a  single-file  system 
whose  file  structure  is  organized  around  a  restricted  number  of  structural 
levels,  the  problem  was  modified  in  some  respects  to  conform  to  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  COLINGO.  In  general,  most  of  this  tailoring  was  performed  during  the 
file-generation  phase  and  is  noted  throughout  the  document  where  it  occurs. 

The  major  features  of  COLINGO  are  a  user-oriented  query  language  coupled  with 
an  on-line  input  capability.  The  file  structure  of  the  system  is  COBOL-orien¬ 
ted  and  makes  use  of  a  fixed- format ,  data-division  concept.  Information  about 
a  single  object  or  entity  is  contained  within  a  single  data  record  called  i 
"Master"  record.  However,  one  level  of  repetitive  dependent  information  is 
allowed  in  the  form  of  "trailers." 

A  file  record  is  segmented  into  fixed  fields  by  the  file  "Dictionary,"  each 
field  being  associated  with  a  "Property  Name."  Levels  of  property  names  are 
allowed;  for  example,  a  property  called  SKILL  might  contain  the  property's 
name  and  code.  The  name  can  be  referenced  by  either  NAME  or  SKILL/NAME. 

Should  one  want  both  properties,  the  reference  SKILL  will  suffice.  For 
example: 

PRINT  SKILL 

will  actually  print  two  quantities:  NAME  and  CODE.  With  this  as  a  guideline, 
the  files  were  organized  as  described  below. 

FILE  ORGANIZATION 

Personnel  File 


The  Personnel  File  was  organized  as  having  one  master  record  per  employee, 
with  associated  trailers  for  the  repeated  fields  of  skill  code  and  skill  name. 
This  gives  us  the  facility  to  add  or  delete  skills.  It  also  gives  us  the 
capability  to  qualify  an  object  on  a  particular  skill  or  combination  of  skills, 
or  any  combination  of  single-valued  and  multiple-valued  properties. 

Organization  File 

In  view  of  the  reports  that  require  the  combined  Personnel  and  Organization 
information,  and  the  fact  that  COLINGO  was  primarily  designed  to  produce  demand 
reports,  and  has  very  limited  cross-file  referencing  capability,  the  Organization 
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file  was  developed  on  a  unit  basis  with  one  master  record  per  unit  and  asso¬ 
ciated  trailers  for  the  repeated  groups  containing  the  authorized  information. 
Additional  trailers  were  added  to  each  Section  (unit)  containing  current 
actual  staffing.  This  was  done  by  passing  the  Personnel  file  and  extracting 
the  same  fields  on  a  Section  basis  as  were  contained  in  the  repeated  groups 
for  each  Section.  Therefore,  the  modified  Organization  file  has  "Actual" 

Quantity  and  Salary  Information  included  within  the  Section  records.  The 
Group  and  Department  records  contain  Actual  Quantity  and  Salary  information 
wherever  people  (Mgr  and  Secretary)  are  included  and  have  the  same  structure  as 
a  Section  record,  with  slots  available  for  Actual  totals. 

This  will  allow  us  to  have  the  combined  information  available  for  easy  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  of  the  desired  reports.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  any  per¬ 
sonnel  transaction  such  as  salary  changes,  accessions,  or  terminations,  etc., 
that  affect  budget  figures  must  be  reflected  in  this  file.  In  other  words, 
some  of  the  time  we  will  have  to  update  both  files  to  reflect  changes. 

FILE  GENERATION 

The  inputs  to  the  FILE  GENERATION  program  consisted  of  control  cards  and  the 
data  records  on  cards.  A  sample  of  the  input  for  creating  the  Personnel  file 
is  shown  On  Figure  1-1.  The  first  card,  called  an  Identification  card,  is 
used  to  name  the  file  to  be  created.  This  file  name  (PER  FILE)  is  inserted 
in  the  header  record  of  the  data  file  produced.  The  next  card,  a  File  Des¬ 
cription  card,  is  used  to  describe  the  parameters  needed  by  the  FILE  GENERATION 
program.  Such  elements  as  type  of  input,  master-trailer  option,  ID  field, 
FORMAT-NO,  length  of  input  record,  length  of  output  record,  etc.,  are  entered. 

A  brief  description  of  two  of  these  elements,  ID  and  PORMAT-NO,  is  essential 
to  understand  FILE  GENERATION.  In  our  Personnel  file,  the  employee  number  is 
a  principal  field  whose  value  is  unique  to  a  data  record,  which  was  designated 
as  the  ID  field.  During  the  file-generation  process,  the  ID  field  is  examined 
and  a  change  of  value  results  in  the  generated  record  being  Identified  as  a 
master  record.  A  repetition  of  the  previous  ID  value,  or  all  blanks  in  the 
field,  results  in  the  record  being  identified  as  a  trailer  record. 

The  data  Cor  the  Personnel  file  ran  over  one  card  per  master  record.  To  com¬ 
bine  this  information  during  File  Generation  to  produce  one  COLINGO  data  record, 
a  field  within  each  record  is  used  to  identify  that  record  as  to  its  relative 
location  within  the  COLINGO  data  record.  This  field  is  referred  to  as  FORMAT-NO. 
For  the  Personnel  data,  the  number  "1"  was  punched  in  column  1  of  the  first 
card  of  each  record  as  FORMAT-NO.  The  data  punched  on  the  first  card  included 
EMPL-NO  through  Date  of  Birth.  The  second  card  of  the  record  had  the  number 
"2"  punched  in  column  1  as  FORMAT- NO.  Data  punched  on  the  second  card  included 
skill,  salary,  and  skill  name,  which  we  chose  to  include  in  the  file.  Also 
included  was  a  field  called  NO-OF-SKILLS ,  since  COLINGO  cannot  count  trailers 
(repetitions)  easily.  As  many  2-cards  as  necessary  to  describe  an  employee 


Figure  1-1.  File  Generator  Input 
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followed,  each  containing  one  skill  and  its  associated  skill  name  (i.e., 
trailers). 

The  COLINGO  data  record  is  written  with  a  maximum  data  record  length  of  999 
characters.  When  data  records  are  less  than  500  characters,  they  will  be 
blocked  as  many  times  as  possible  to  fit  within  a  999-character  physical 
record.  Since  the  input  for  a  master  record  was  on  two  cards,  the  length  of 
a  logical  record  was  stated  as  160  characters;  therefore,  6  records  are  con¬ 
tained  within  one  physical  Record.  The  actual  structure  of  the  record  for 
the  man  named  Carr  is  shown  in  Figure  1-2.  Since  he  had  3  additional  skills, 
the  number  of  logical  records  stored  for  man  Carr  was  4  (640  characters). 

The  Organization  data  (Figure  1-3)  received  the  same  treatment,  having  two 
FORMAT-NO's  per  record,  each  punched  in  column  80,  one  for  the  Authorized 
data  and  one  for  the  Actual  data.  The  field  called  BUDGET  in  the  original 
data  was  not  punched  on  the  input  cards.  Since  this  total  is  subject  to 
change,  we  chose  to  compute  it  upon  request. 

The  "END"  card  tells  FILE  GENERATION  that  no  more  data  follows.  The  "NO  MORE 
FILES"  card  terminates  the  File  Generation  program.  This  was  used,  since 
COLINGO  can  generate  successive  files  during  the  same  computer  run.  Again, 
since  the  input  for  a  master  record  was  on  two  cards,  the  size  of  a  logical 
record  was  also  160  characters.  The  number  of  logical  records  necessary  for 
Section  2111  was  11  (1760  characters).  The  actual  structure  of  Sectjion  2111 
is  shown  in  Figure  1-4.  j 

DICTIONARY  GENERATION 

Along  with  the  data  files,  it  is  necessary  to  generate  a  corresponding  diction¬ 
ary.  This  function  is  performed  by  the  Dictionary  Generation  (DIG)  program. 

The  inputs  to  DIG  are  COBOL  Data  Divisions.  A  Data  Division  contains  all  of 
the  information  necessary  to  completely  describe  a  data  file.  This  information 
includes  the  name  of  the  data  file  (line  beginning  with  FD) ,  the  name,  type 
and  length  of  data  fields,  control  fields,  and  sub-field  (lines  beginning  with 
02  and  03). 

The  Data  Divisions  are  input  to  DIG  via  punched  cards.  The  program  extracts 
and  condenses  this  information,  calculates  the  relative  locations  of  the  data 
fields,  and  writes  all  of  this  information  on  magnetic  tape.  Figures  1-5  and 
1-6  show  the  Data  Divisions  used  to  create  the  Personnel  file  (PER- FILE)  and 
the  Organization  file  (ORG-FILE).  The  dictionaries  (from  one  tape)  and  the 
files  (on  another  tape)  were  then  combined  on  one  tape  in  the  following  se¬ 
quence:  Personnel  file  (Dictionary  and  Data)  followed  by  Organization  file 

(Dictionary  and  Data) ,  for  use  during  our  processing.  Combining  files  and 
dictionaries  on  one  tape  is  not  required.  COLINGO  could  have  handled  these 
from  separate  tape  drives  but  combining  was  done  for  ease  of  tape  handling  at 
our  facility. 
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Figure  1-3.  File  Generation  Input 
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FO  PER-FILE 
02  DISK  -ID 
02  TRAILER 
02  FORMAT  -  NO -I 
02  ID 

03  EMPL- NO 
02  NAME 
02  UNIT-CODE 


PICTURE  IS  X  ( 14  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (  I  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (  I  ). 
PICTURE  IS  *  (  5  ). 
PICTURE  IS  9(5). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (19). 
PICTURE  IS  9(4  ). 


92  SKILL 
12  FILLER 
92  SALARY 
92  FILLER 
12  NO-OF-SKILLS 
92  SKILL -NAME 
92  FORMAT- NO -2 


PICTURE  IS  9(4). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (22 ). 
PICTURE  IS  9(7  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (2  ). 
PICTURE  IS  9(1). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (25). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (I  ). 


Figure  1-5.  Data  Divisions--Personnel  File 
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FO  ORC-FILE 
82  DISK  -  ID 
82  TRAILER 
82  ID 

83  0RG 
82  CODE 


PICTURE  IS  X(  14  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (  I  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (  4  ). 
PICTURE  IS  9(4  ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (8). 


83  JOB 
83  UKIT 
82  ORC 

83  Title 
02  REPORTS -TO 
82  FILLER 
82  AUTHORIZE 
83  OUAN 
03  SALARY 
82  FILLER 
82  FORMAT  —  NO  - 1 


PICTURE  IS  9(4). 
PICTURE  IS  9(4). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (28 ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (20). 
PICTURE  IS  9(4). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (5 ). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (38). 
PICTURE  IS  9  (15). 
PICTURE  IS  9  (15). 
PICTURE  IS  X  (8) 
PICTURE  IS  X  (I  ) 


Figure  1-6.  Data  Divisions — Organization  File 
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Control  Reports 


The  statements  used  to  produce  the  control  reports  are  shown  in  Figure  1-7, 
and  were  executed  in  the  sequence  as  shown.  Due  to  the  structure  of  our  files 
and  the  nature  of  the  report,  it  required  only  a  simple  count  of  objects 
(master  records)  in  both  files  plus  one  vertical  sum  of  one  property  (SALARY) 
in  the  Personnel  File.  Since  COUNT  and  SUM  are  output  directly  to  the  system 
console,  COMMENT  statements  (A,  B,  and  E)  were  used  to  give  meaning  to  the 
answers.  The  COMMENT  verb  will  print  whatever  follows  within  a  set  of  quota¬ 
tion  marks  on  the  system  console.  The  files  were  each  passed  once  through  the 
system  to  produce  the  answers.  The  number  of  program  modules  activated  by 
the  system  (accessed  from  disc,  brought  into  core  and  operated)  was  10,  shown 
as  underlined  verbs  on  Figure  1-7.  Each  module  is  activated  sequentially  as 
it  is  encountered  in  a  statement. 

Updating  Transactions 

For  each  updating  uf  the  file,  a  separate  query  is  created.  We  have  taken 
the  specific  problem  and  generated  the  three  queries  necessary  to  perform 
these  transactions.  The  statements  required  are  shown  in  Figure  1-8. 

In  the  first  case  (the  termination),  it  was  necessary  to  delete  an  object  from 
the  file.  This  was  done  by  writing  the  entire  file  over  again  without  the 
object  in  question.  Another  possibility  would  have  been  to  create  a  property 
called  TERMINATED  to  use  as  an  indicator.  However,  this  would  eventually 
cause  the  file  to  grow  out  of  proportion  to  its  data  content. 

To  change  a  salary,  the  second  statement  was  used.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
salary  is  contained  in  the  master  record  for  each  individual  while  the  trailers 
contained  incidental  information.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  use  the  (03) 
level  modifier  in  the  query  to  prevent  each  of  the  trailers  from  being  modified 

In  adding  a  skill  code,  we  are  qualifying  and  modifying  trailer  information  and 
therefore  the  (03)  modifier  was  again  used  so  that  only  the  specific  trailer 
in  question  is  changed.  Since  we  also  chose  to  carry  the  skill  name  in  the  fil 
rather  than  in  a  separate  file,  this  property  was  also  updated. 

DATA  AND  PROGRAM  FLOW 

COLINGO  action  verbs  in  an  input  message  are  processed  sequentially,  with 
intermediate  and  final  results  being  output  to  tape.  Most  action  verbs  pass 
an  entire  data  file  and  produce  another  self-describing  file  before  the  next 
action  verb  is  called  in  by  the  Executive  routine. 


COMMENT  *  FIELD  I  IS  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED’. 
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Figure  1-8.  Updating  Transactions 
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Figure  1-9  lets  us  examine  this  flow  as  applied  to  a  previous  query,  statement 
B  of  Figure  1-8:  GET  FILE/3  IF  ID  (03)  EQ  91152  CHANGE/BUNK/4  SAURY  TO  8500. 

The  first  action  verb  to  execute  is  the  GET  verb,  which  subsets  the  data  base 
to  locate  the  PER-FILE  (on  tape  drive  3,  due  to  the  previous  message).  The 
next  action  verb  to  work  is  IF,  which  tags  any  data  record  (in  this  case,  one) 
containing  ID  of  91152.  This  produces  a  new  file  on  another  tape  drive  with  all 
the  records  of  the  original  PER-FILE,  but  only  the  record  that  qualified  being 
tagged.  Finally,  the  CHANGE  verb  operates,  updating  the  tagged  record  and 
simply  copying  the  others. 

The  next  section  on  Control  Reports  illustrates  this  more  thoroughly  in  the 
context  of  the  specific  problem. 

Periodic  Report 

_Ifl^generate  the  periodic  reports,  it  was  decided  to  produce  a  "stored  query" 
which  could  be  called  simply  by  performing  an  EXECUTE  statement  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  stored  query  SECTION  REPORT  or  GROUP  REPORT,  thus  not  requir¬ 
ing  the  operator  to  type  the  entire  procedure. 

The  COLINGO  Report  Generator  could  have  been  used  to  produce  data  in  the 
specified  format  as  well  as  the  necessary  totals  (except  for  the  deviations). 
However,  the  group  report  and  the  later  reports  were  dependent  on  certain 
totals  which  could  be  obtained  during  the  production  of  the  periodic  report; 
therefore,  it  was  decided  to  com*  :e  and  store  these  totals  in  the  file 
rather  than  use  the  Report  Geuerator  to  compute  them,  thus  losing  them  for 
future  use.  This  method  is  slower  for  this  report  than  using  the  Report 
Generator  method  but  makes  the  overall  problem  faster  and,  in  fact,  makes  the 
Exception  and  Hypothesis  reports  possible. 

One  further  bit  of  explanation  is  required  to  describe  the  reason  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cycle  through  the  organization  file  generating  a  deck  of  punched  cards. 
COLINGO  has  a  restriction  that  only  one  computation  is  allowed  per  pass  of  the 
file.  Each  pass  of  the  file  constitutes  an  Independent  query.  Linkage  can  be 
made  between  queries  only  through  the  HOLD  capability.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  HOLD,  in  that  only  ten  parameters  may  be  held  at  any  one  time.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  generate  a  deck  of  cards  containing  the  identification  of 
each  group  or  section  which  would  then  be  placed  in  the  card  reader  by  a 
computer  operator.  Each  card  is  read  in  turn  by  query  A  in  Figure  i-10  and 
its  value  "held"  for  processing  by  the  remaining  queries  (B  through  J) . 
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Figure  1-9.  Data  and  Program  Flow 


READER*  PAUSE  EXECUTE  A. 
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Figure  l -10.  Section  Report 
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Although  the  procedure  described  above  seems  somewhat  cumbersome,  the  entire 
program  can  be  given  to  a  computer  operator  to  perform  and  his  actions  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  typed  comments.  In  addition,  a  byproduct  in  flexibility 
is  obtained  from  this  procedure,  in  that  individual  group  or  section  reports 
can  be  performed  for  specific  groups  or  sections  merely  by  punching  an  identi¬ 
fication  card  and  executing  Statement  A  rather  than  SECTION  REPORT. 

The  "-C-"  of  statement  A  tells  COLINGO  that  parameter  insertion  via  card  input 
is  requested  to  complete  this  statement.  A  card  will  be  read  and  the  punched 
value  Inserted  at  this  point  into  the  statement.  HOLD  stores  the  qualifying 
ID  in  a  temporary  file  labeled  HOLD. 

The  various  sums  are  computed,  the  deviation  is  formed,  and  the  results  are 
transferred  via  the  CHANGE  verb  of  the  statement  labeled  G  into  the  properly 
labeled  properties.  Each  of  these  statements  passes  the  file  once  and  writes 
an  updated  version  on  a  scratch  tape  (either  4  or  5).  Note  that  if  COLINGO 
could  perform  multiple  computes  per  pass,  statements  B,  C,  D  and  F  could  have 
been  combined,  with  consequent  time  saving. 

The  program  will  be  cycled  once  per  punched-card  input,  ending  when  the  card 
reader  is  empty  as  shown  by  statement  J.  The  verb  IF/NOT  acting  as  a  condi¬ 
tional  branch  will  cause  the  comments  to  be  printed  on  the  system  console. 

Since  this  program  will  be  used  to  produce  the  Group  Report  also,  the  operator 
will  have  to  insert  the  correct  EXECUTE  statement  as  noted  to  produce  the  actual 
report.  When  this  comment  from  statement  J  is  printed  out,  COLINGO  will  return 
control  of  the  computer  back  to  the  system  operator. 

This  is  the  most  time-consuming  portion  of  the  total  problem,  since  it  forms 
the  basis  for  all  of  the  later  reports.  One  file  pass  is  made  for  each  state¬ 
ment  A  through  K,  and  the  total  cycle  is  iterated  for  each  section  or  group  in 
the  file.  The  total  time  involved  is  a  function  of  the  file  size.  However, 
the  later  reports  (Exception  and  Hypothesis)  are  performed  with  one  pass 
through  this  modified  file. 

A  sample  output  of  the  Section  Report  is  shown  in  Figure  1-11. 

Group  Report 

Producing  the  Group  Report  required  a  "front  end"  series  of  statements  as 
shown  in  Figure  1-12.  This  "front-end"  updates  the  Actual  Section  totals 
contained  in  each  Group  from  the  Section  totals  produced  by  the  Section  Report 
program.  Then  it  punches  a  card  for  each  Group  containing  its  ID  as  shown  in 
statement  GE  and  branches  to  statement  A  of  the  SECTION  REPORT  program  to  per¬ 
form  the  various  sums  and  updates. 


Figure  1-11.  Section  Report 
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The  consents  regarding  time  consumed  made  in  the  paragraph  on  Section  Reports 
are  applicable  as  well  to  the  group  report;  i.e. ,  this  Information  is  placed 
in  the  file  for  later  use  by  the  Exception  and  Hypothesis  reports. 

Upon  completion  of  all  passes,  the  operator  will  enter  EXECUTE  GF  as  noted 
in  the  console  cue  to  produce  the  Group  Report,  a  sample  of  which  is  shown 
in  Figure  1-13. 


Demand  Reports 

Each  of  these  reports  required  two  passes  of  the  Personnel  file,  one  to 
qualify  and  one  to  sort.  The  statement  used  to  select  the  qualifying  records 
for  the  first  report  is  shown  in  Figure  1-14.  This  was  again  a  combination 
qualification  on  master  and  trailer  per  object.  Dictionary  re-definition 
was  required  on  the  field  called  DOB  (birthdate)  which  was  originally  stored 
as  a  six-digit  field.  Our  interest  was  in  the  year  subset  of  the  property 
DOB.  The  (+6, -2)  notation  allows  us  to  redefine  the  field  limits  of  this 
property  for  this  query  to  only  look  at  year. 

The  output  produced  as  a  result  of  this  query  is  shown  in  Figure  1-15.  The 
standard  COLINGO  output  produces  vertical  columns  of  data  values,  with  auto¬ 
matic  horizontal  overflow  and  justification  procedures.  The  sub-directive 
(HEADINGS)  forces  COLINGO  to  label  each  column  of  values  with  the  actual 
property  name.  Normally,  a  key  is  printed  first  relating  a  property  name 
to  a  vertical  column.  This  allows  data  to  be  packed  more  tightly,  producing 
more  columns  per  132-column  horizontal  page. 

The  statement  used  to  select  the  qualifying  records  for  the  second  report  is 
shown  in  Figure  1-16.  A  combined  AND/OR  operation  was  performed  on  the  field 
SKILL  (skill  code).  The  output  produced  is  shown  in  Figure  1-17. 

Exception  Report 

After  the  program  (series  of  CCL  statements)  that  had  to  be  developed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Section  and  Group  Reports,  the  production  of  the  Exception  Report 
is  a  simple  query  of  the  updated  file  just  produced.  Since  the  updated  file 
also  carries  along  its  own  dictionary  (the  ORG-FILE  dictionary),  it  can  be 
referenced  by  the  name  of  ORG-FILE. 

The  query  is  shown  in  Figure  1-18.  It  is  a  combination  column-row  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  select  only  Sections  and  within  Sections  to  qualify  on  the  trailer 
record  containing  the  Total  information.  A  sample  printout  is  shown  in 
Figu  ;  1-19. 
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GET  PER -FILE 

IF  SKILL  EO  3340  AND  NO-OF-SKILLS  GR  2  AND  SEX  EQ  M 

AND  LEVEL  NO  HEAD  AND  DOB  (-6,-2)  GR  16  AND  LS  35 
SORT  (ASC)  NAME 

PRINT  (HEADINGS)  NAME  ID  UNIT-CODE  SKILL  SKILL-NAME. 


Figure  1-14.  Demand  Report— Query ,  First  Report 
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WStPb* 


UNCL ASSIE leu 


NAME 

1 O/FMPL -NO 

iinit-cuoe 

SKILL 

SK ILL-NAME 

U0V0,  H.  V. 

IS0S2 

2  ns 

list 

MECM  TECH* 

1140 

MACH  OP* 

n?o 

MAINT  TECH  E 

1113 

PAINT  OPR 

COATES,  C.  1. 

«i  no 

ill! 

1143 

*ACh  OPR 

)14S 

PILL  MACH  OPR 

1160 

MEAT  THAT  OPA 

eletcmer,  m.  m. 

7147* 

21)3 

1  164 

TOOL  lit  SON 

312* 

TOOL  MAKER 

1140 

MACH  OPR 

7170 

MAINT  TECH  E 

30AT0N,  A.  A. 

17*60 

2)13 

1)43 

MACH  OPR 

114S 

MILL  MACH  OPR 

7120 

MAINT  TECH  E 

CAEEN,  S.  0. 

)4H40 

2313 

1)40 

MACH  DPR 

1163 

HEAT  THAT  OPR 

7123 

MAUNT.  TtCH  E 

LAANER,  l.  E. 

7SAAS 

2)53 

7120 

MAINT  kNGR  £ 

1140 

MACH  DPR 

312* 

TOOL  MAKER 

ICRITT,  ».  s. 

12124 

2)11 

1143 

MACH  UPR 

314* 

MILL!*  MACH  OPR 

3160 

heat  treat  opr 

unit.  f.  ^ m 

470** 

7111 

3140 

MACH  DPR 

1163 

MEAT  TREAT  UPR 

1**0 

EIPEOI TER 

MILLER,  A.  1. 

*7467 

2)11 

3)40 

MACH  DPR 

mo 

ASSE HALER 

7120 

MAINT  TECH  E 

3*70 

DISPATCH  ASM 

Figure  1-15.  Demand  Report— Output,  First  Report 
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GET  PER- FILE 

IF  SEX  EO  M  AND  LEVEL  NO  HEAD  AND 
SKILL  EQ  1110  OR  GR  1129  AND  LS  1140 
SORT  (ASC)  NAME 

PRINT  (HEADINGS)  NAME  ID  UNIT-CODE  SKILL  SKILL-NAME. 

Figure  1-16.  Demand  Report,  Query,  Second  Report 


o«stw 
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mo 
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FLU.  FNGH 
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i  SNHt 

/II  » 

no 

tl FC  INCH 

f A ANC IS#  u.  C. 

/ int 

/HI 

Ilia 

SVST1NS  FNU< 

mo 

fLFC.  FN5* 

-4CN0CNS0N,  K.  G. 

imv» 

/111 

1  1  M 

f LFL  FN-i* 

NASSAMO#  L.  H. 

/IV 

iin 

ELFC  iNr.H 

KAVNONO,  N.  I. 

/HHS4, 

/l/ 1  . 

1  no 

Fl  FC  FVt.H 

SILCOfV,  11.  N. 

lO/'IS 

/\  V 

11  K» 

FLtC  fN^H 

SK INNER,  J.  R. 

h'ih  n, 

/l  u 

1  1  «1 

FLI  L  1  NjK 

SfADCKNAN,  A.  «. 

MON  /  i 

/I// 

111] 

FLFC  tNr.« 

Figure  1-17. 
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GET  ORG-FILE  j„ 

IF  ID  (+4,-1 )  NQ  0  AND  CODE/JOB  EQ  BLANKS 
AND  ACTUAL/OUAN  GQ  AUTHORIZE/QUAN 
AND  BUDGET/DEV  GQ  800  OR  LQ  -600 

SORT  (ASC)  ID 

TITLE  IS  'EXCEPTION  REPORT' 

i 

PRINT  (HEADINGS)  ID  CODE/JOB  REPORTS-  TO 
AUTHORIZE  ACTUAL  BUDGET. 


Figure  1-18.  Exception  Report,  Query 


tlCtPtlON  RfPUKI 


Figure  1-19.  Exception  Report,  Semple  Printout 
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To  produce  Che  hypothesis  Report  required  the  series  of  statements  shown  in 
Figure  1-20  plus  Iterations  through  the  previously  described  programs  labeled 
SECTION  REPORT  and  GROUP  REPORT.  We  did  not  iterate  through  these  programs  to 
actually  produce  the  report.  What  ve  did  was  to  bring  the  file  up  to  date  to 
reflect  the  proposed  changes. 


The  statement  labeled  HA  scans  the  file  for  Department  21  only  and  within  each 
qualifying  record  for  CODE/JOB  of  draftsman.  A  vertical  sum  is  computed  of 
Authorized  Salary  and  number  of  draftsmen.  Statement  HB  requires  parameter 
insertion  via  the  system  console  "-1-,  -2-".  The  output  of  statement  HA  is 
entered  to  satisfy  the  variables  and  section  2123  is  updated  to  contain  all  the 
authorized  draftsmen.  Statement  HC  removes  all  other  authorized  draftsmen 
from  their  respective  units.  Statement  HD  produces  a  printout  of  the  file 
now  ready  for  operation  by  programs  SECTION  REPORT  and  GROUP  REPORT.  A  sample 
of  the  output  is  shown  in  Figure  1-21. 


Llternate 


)otheals  Method 


An  alternate  method  to  produce  this  modified  report  is  shown  in  Figure  1-22. 
The  operator  need  only  activate  the  statement  EXECUTE  HYPO,  the  COMMENTS  will 
be  printed  on  the  system  console  for  operator  notification.  Then  the  state¬ 
ment  HE  will  be  executed.  HE  is  an  EXECUTE  statement  that  contains  a  series 
of  message  labels  which  will  be  chained  and  operated  in  the  sequence  stated, 
under  control  of  the  EXECUTIVE  program.  Defining  the  order  of  message  labels 
in  an  EXECUTE  statement  gives  one  a  chance  to  execute  a  program  in  a  variety  of 
sequences,  producing  a  kind  of  on-line  test  and  evaluate  function. 
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to/QMG  cooe/jos  cunt/uNir  urg/title 
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MFC*  fngr 

11)0 

fie:  fngr 

1  ))0 

OR Af  T  SHAN 

5520 

FHF  Cl  f  HI 

1120 

CHIEF 

1120 

HtCH  ENGR 

11)0 

elf:  fngr 

1 1)0 

draftsman 

5520 

EIlF  CL  FRA 

total -212) 

COMPONENT  ENGR  GRP 

2100 

1120 

SAVAGE R 

5210 

SECAE  tar* 

2111 

SECT  10V 

21  )2 

SECTION 

21  )) 

SECTION 

I 

1 

I 

6 

l 


t  iooo 
9500 
10000 
51000 
5500 


1*500 

*500 

4)000 

41500 

49000 


Figure  1-21.  Hypothesis  Report 


HYPO  COMMENT  ‘INSERT  QUANTITY  AT  VARIABLE  I, 
SALARY  AT  VARIABLE  2\ 

EXECUTE  HE. 

HE  EXECUTE  HA  HB  HC  HO. 

Figure  1-22. 


Hypothesis  Repc  :  (Alternate  Method) 
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2.  COLINGO  C-10 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COLINGO  C-10 

COLINGO  C-10  (hereafter  called  C-10)  is  designed  to  perform  the  usual  operations 
of  file  generation,  file  restructuring,  and  data  retrieval. 


A  schematic  of  data  flow  in  the  system  is  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  A  multiplicity 
of  data  paths  interconnect  the  various  components  of  the  system  through  a  set 
of  control  and  manipulative  procedures.  C-10  has  an  appropriate  set  of  languages 
and  associated  mechanisms  to  allow  any  and  all  of  these  paths  to  be  used  con¬ 
currently.  This  concurrency  of  file  generation,  file  restructuring,  and  data 
retrieval  process  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  C-10. 

C-10  is  an  essentially  machine- Independent  data-base  system  realized  on  a  small 
and  widely  used  computer,  the  IBM  1410.  The  system  is  built  upon  a  single, 
generalized  data  structure,  a  set  of  associated  primitive  data  manipulators,  a 
hierarchy  of  languages  (with  their  associated  translators)  having  differing 
degrees  of  ease  of  use  and  power,  and  a  set  of  standard  utility  procedures. 

The  C-10  system  imposes  few  restrictions  on  external  data  formats  and  attempts 
to  provide  a  general  means  of  structuring  data  within  the  system,  as  well  as  a 
general  way  to  allow  procedures  to  act  upon  data.  The  system  is  composed  of  a 
data  structure,  a  set  of  machine-dependent  procedures,  and  an  "open-ended"  set 
of  system-dependent  procedures. 

The  data  structure  is  rich  enough  to  enable  the  implementation  of  multi-level 
files,  directories,  dictionaries,  and  system- oriented  data  structures  within 
one  basic  framework. 
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Machine- independent  procedures  are  compatible  at  their  interfaces  with  those 
dependent  procedures  necessary  to  deal  directly  with  the  Input/output  hardware, 
the  realization  of  the  data  structure,  and  the  necessary  dynamic  linkage  be¬ 
tween  procedures. 

System- dependent  procedures,  the  common  type  within  C-10,  may  be  specified  in 
any  of  four  hierarchial  system  languages  (including  the  highest-level  user 
language),  and  will  be  appropriately  translated  and  executed  by  the  system. 

Such  procedures  may  remain  temporary,  or  may  be  made  permanent  modules  of  the 
system.  Examples  of  temporary  system  procedures  are  casual  commands  or  \  > 

queries  directed  to  the  system.  "Stored  queries"  are  examples  of  more  permanent 
additions  to  the  system  made  by  a  user. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  number  of  procedures  which  may  be  maintained 
within  C-10,  or  restrictions  on  the  order  of  appeal  to  these  procedures,  or  to 
the  total  number  of  procedures  which  may  be  invoked  at  any  instant;  thus,  any 
procedure  may  Invoke  any  procedure  at  any  time.  The  method  by  which  these 
facilities  are  implemented  results  in  a  system  which  is  logically  independent 
of  machine  configuration  (above  a  certain  minimum) ,  but  one  which  is  very  depen¬ 
dent  upon  configuration  from  a  performance  standpoint. 

The  high-level  system  language,  PROFILE,  is  a  COBOL-like, 'file-structure-de¬ 
pendent,  file-processing-oriented  language.  Though  the  language  provides 
statements  which  allow  for  the  brief  and  convenient  specification  of  common 
bread-and-butter  operations,  other  statements  allow  complete  control  of  con¬ 
current  multiple-file  manipulation  operations  (generation,  changle,  testing, 
sorting,  ...)  along  with  control  of  simultaneous,  concurrent  inpjit  and/or 
output  operations  (limited  by  the  number  of  physical  devices),  with  provisions 
for  handling  arbitrary  external  data  formats.  ALGO-like  arithmetic  and  Boolean 
statements  control  the  typical  (mixed)  arithmetic  processing  and  manipulation. 
PROFILE'S  function  Is  to  allow  control  of  multiple-file  manipulations,  as  well 
as  computational,  decision  and  input/output  operations. 

The  file  structure  of  C-10  allows  for  multiple- level  tree  structures  of  arbi¬ 
trary  complexity  with  repetitive  nodes  on  any  level.  The  logical  realization 
of  this  file  structure  within  the  system  data  structure  is  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
pact  representation  utilizing  a  single  marker  (represented  in  the  machine  by 
a  sine  character)  for  each  node  or  node  repetition  within  a  file.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  data  structure  may  be  termed  serial  in  a  block,  random  by 
block,  and  is  oriented  toward  efficient  use  of  disc  storage  devices.  The  file 
overhead  is  on  the  order  of  ten  percent. 
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Data  stored  within  the  £ile  structure  may  be  in  the  form  of  arbitrary 
character  sequences  (chosen  from  an  alphabet  of  60  characters) ,  floating-point 
numbers  in  a  standard  system  format,  or  fixed-point  integers.  Data  fields 
may  be  of  fixed  or  variable  lengths,  and  subfields  or  pseudonyms  for  full 
fields  may  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  data  type  differs  from  that  of  the 
parent  field.  No  maximum  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  length  of  an  alphabetic 
field. 

The  minimum  practical  machine  configuration  for  C-10  is  a  small  (40,000 
character)  central  memory,  a  card  reader/punch,  a  printer,  and  a  disc.  The 
system  is  capable  of  dynamically  adjusting  to  operate  on  any  normal  1410 
configuration;  it  is  capable  of  using  any  number  of  magnetic  tape  drives, 
additional  printers,  card  devices,  and  any  combination  of  1301,  1302,  or  1311 
disc  drives.  Special  provisions  exist  for  driving  a  CRT,  and  one  has  been 
planned  into  the  system.  Central  memories  of  up  to  80,000  characters  may  be 
used. 

A  centralization  of  input/output  control,  in  conjunction  with  central  alloca¬ 
tion  of  disc  space,  promotes  high  disc  integrity  for  other  users  of  the  system. 

C- 1(1  may  be  driven  on-line  through  the  1415  console  (or  CRT,  if  available),  or 
in  a  batch  processing  mode  through  any  input  device.  In  the  on-line  mode, 
the  system  is  capable  of  conversation  with  the  user,  and  may  use  any  of  its 
procedures  for  interpretation  of  input  (evaluation  of  variables,  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  commands,  for  example). 

The  COLINGO-D  system  performs  simple  operations  on  single  files  efficiently, 
but  experiences  difficulty  in  more  complex  operations.  The  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  C-10  was  prompted  by  a  desire  for  a  system  which  would  handle  these  more 
complex  file-processing  operations  more  naturally  and  efficiently. 

The  Inclusion  of  primitive  operations  at  a  usable  level  was*  needed  to  ensure 
the  capability  of  handling  those  unforeseen  requirements  which  always  come  along. 
Other  design  goals  were:  ease  of  modification,  documentation,  and  growth; 
and  an  attempt  at  greater  machine- independence  to  gain  more  design  carry-over 
for  the  next  time. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  performance  goal  for  complex  operations,  a  penalty  was 
ac  ipted  on  simple  ones.  The  aim  of  the  organization  was  to  smoothly  pass 
multiple  data  streams  through  the  system  while  always  being  prepared  to  bring 
any  necessary  set  of  procedures  to  bear  upon  the  data,  in  contrast  to  COLINGO-D 
which  repetitively  passes  the  data  through  individual  subsystems.  The  price 
here  is  in  procedure-manipulation  overhead.  The  discipline  used  in  C-10  for 
implementation  of  such  a  system  leads  directly  to  the  other  design  goals. 
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C-10  repetitively  processes  commands  from  the  system  command  source;  initially, 
this  is  the  console  typewriter,  but  may  be  changed  by  command  to  be  any  other 
input  device.  Commands  to  the  system  may  direct  it  to  change  its  mode  of 
operation,  or  to  perform  some  procedure  presented  to  it. 

Procedures  (Appendix  D,  Page  3-82)  are  normally  specified  as  a  sequence  of 
PROFILE  statements.  C-10  transforms  these  file- structure-oriented  statements 
into  equivalent  system-data-structure-oriented  STEP  statements.  STEP  is  a 
procedural  language  used  internally  within  C-10. 

Symbolic  STEP  procedures  may  be  executed  directly  by  an  interpreter  which  is 
a  part  of  C-10,  or  may  be  transformed  by  the  system  into  directly  executable 
machine  code  in  the  form  of  a  C-10  subroutine. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  DATA-BASE  PROBLEM 

The  C-10  system  allows  considerable  flexibility  in  the  structuring  of  data 
files.  One  of  several  reasonable  structures  was  selected  for  purposes  of 
demonstrating  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Basic  Files 


The  selected  approach  uses  two  basic  data  files;  one  containing  the  organization 
information  and  the  other  containing  the  personnel  Information.  The  file  sizes 
are  approximately  linear  in  the  number  of  entries,  while  the  dictionaries  are 
fixed . 

Organization  (ORG)  File 
Structure 

The  ORG  file  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  2-2.  To  produce  the  problem  reports 
described  below,  the  order  of  the  organization  units  in  this  file  oust  be  identi 
cal  to  the  order  presented  in  the  Data  Base  listing  (that  is,  by  organizational 
hierarchy).  The  property  TOT.PEO  is  computed  during  file  generation.  The  file 
size  is  3965  characters  and  the  dictionary  size  is  523  characters. 

Updating  Philosophy 

A  change  that  does  not  affect  an  object  size  is  made  directly  in  the  ORG  file 
with  appropriate  changes  to  other  properties  which  may  be  affected  by  the  change 
Any  change  made  at  the  organizational,  job,  or  unit  levels  causes  file  regen¬ 
eration  since  it  is  assumed  that  changes  at  these  levels  will  occur  relatively 
infrequently.  An  example  of  an  updating  process  is  presented  in  Appendix  E, 
Page  3-86 . 
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Personnel  (PERS)  File 
Structure 

The  PERS  file  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3  and  Appendix  A,  Page  3-69. 
People  are  grouped  under  their  prime  job  which  is,  in  turn,  a  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  unit.  The  organizational  units  must  be  in  the  same  order  as  they 
occur  in  the  ORG  file  (i.e.,  by  organizational  hierarchy).  The  coding  to 
generate  the  PERS  file  is  shown  in  Appendix  B,  Page  3-71).  Note  that  several 
properties  (TOT. SAL,  T0T.PE0,  QUAN,  and  TOT, JOB, SAL)  are  computed  during  file 
generation,  and  that  the  Control  Report  is  also  produced.  The  three  properties 
used  in  the  Control  Report  are  saved  in  the  CONTROL  file  so  that  they  may  be 
obtained  Independently  of  PERS  file  generation.  The  file  size  is  11922 
characters  and  the  dictionary  size  is  612  characters. 

Updating  Philosophy 

The  updating  philosophy  of  the  PERS  file  uses  a  combination  of_the  possible 
methods.  Changes  that  do  not  affect  object  size  are  made  directly  in  the 
file  (e.g.,  the  salary  change  for  B.  E.  Garber,  Appendix  E).  Additions  and 
deletions  at  the  organizational  and  prime  job  levels  cause  file  regeneration 
since  it  is  assumed  that  changes  at  these  levels  would  occur  relatively  in¬ 
frequently. 

Deletion  of  a  person  from  an  organization  unit  causes  the  setting  of  the 
DELETE  property  (e.g.,  DEUETE  would  be  set  for  S.  M.  Quinn).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  of  a  person  to  an  organization  unit  causes  the  setting  of 
the  ADD.PEO  property  and  the  generation  of  an  object  in  the  PER. UPDATE  file: 


OTHER  SKILLS 


CODE 


The  transfer  of  an  individual  from  one  organization  unit  to  another  causes  the 
setting  of  the  DELETE  property  in  the  old  unit  and  the  ADD.PEO  property  in  the 
new  unit. 


Finally,  three  empty  slots  are  generated  in  the  PERS  file  for  each  OTHER. SKILL 
object.  Thus,  the  new  skill  code,  3570,  for  R.  E.  Lee  is  inserted  into  one  of 
his  empty  OTHER. SKILL  slots. 
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In  all  cases,  properties  computed  by  the  file-generation  program  are  updated 
approximately  as  file  changes  are  made  (e.g.,  S.  M.  Quinn's  termination  and 
R.  E.  Lee's  salary  change  cause  updates  of  some  of  the  computed  properties). 

Periodic  and  Exception  Reports 

The  Group  and  Section  Periodic  reports  and  the  Exception  report  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  during  one  concurrent  pass  through  the  ORG  and  PERS  files.  The  logic 
and  data  flow  is  shown  in  Figure  2-4.  The  major  control  is  at  the  Group  level 
i.e.,  for  each  Periodic  Group  report  generated,  each  Section  that  reports  to 
that  Group  is  processed.  The  Periodic  Section  report  is  generated  as  well  as 
the  Exception  report,  when  relevant.  Each  Section  also  contributes  data  to 
the  Group  report.  The  Group  report  is  printed  immediately  while  the  other  two 
reports  are  saved  on  tapes  to  be  printed  later. 

Demand  Reports 

Since  the  PERS  file  is  not  conveniently  structured  to  produce  Demand  reports, 
a  new,  semi- permanent  file  is  made  from  the  PERS  file.  The  new  PEOPLE  file 
contains  all  of  the  personnel  in  the  company  and  is  structured  by  individuals 
rather  than  by  organization  unit,  as  shown  below: 


The  coding  to  generate  the  PEOPLE  file  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  The  con¬ 
straints  of  the  two  specific  Demand  reports  were  not  used  to  generate  the 
PEOPLE  file,  since  it  was  assumed  that  these  Demand  reports  are  just  two  of 
many  that  may  be  desired. 

The  coding  to  generate  the  two  specific  Demand  reports  is  shown  in  Appendix  C. 
Other  Demand  reports  may  be  generated  by  constructing  queries  similar  to  those 
in  Appendix  C,  Page  3-78.  The  PE0PLE1  file  is  used  to  save  a  subsetted  file 
which  is  to  be  sorted  and  then  printed  again. 


STEP  TO  CROUP.  BOTH  FILES 


Figure  2-4.  Periodic  and  Exception  Report 
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APPENDIX  A 
FILE  DEFINITION 


REMARK  -  DEFINE  ALL  FILE  STRUCTURES* 
CPEATE  DICTIONARY 
PERSC 

P.ORGNO  $0,4), 

PRIME. JOBC 
ADD, PEO  $(A, 1), 

JOB. CODE  $0,4), 

PEOPLEC 

DELETE  $ (A,  1 ), 

NAME  $<A,V), 

MUM  $0,5), 

LEVEL  $(A, 4), 

POS.TIT  $CA,32), 

SEX  $(A, 1 ), 

BIRTH  $0,6), 

SALARY  $0,5), 

ATMER. SKI LLS( 
rODE  $0,4))) 
rUA’I  $0,6), 

TlT.dOD.SAL  $0,10)) 

TOT. SAL  $0,6), 

TIT. PEO  $  C  I, 6)); 

CREATE  DICTIONARY 
CONTROL. RE PORTC 

NUMBER . OF . PEP  SONS . EMPLOYED  $  C 1 , 6 ) , 
TOTAL. ACTUAL. ANNUAL. SALARIES  $0,10), 
NUMBER. OF. ORGANIZATION. UNITS  $0,5))* 
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APPENDIX  A  (cont) 


CREATE  DICTIONARY 
PEOPLEC 
NAME  $(A,V), 

EMPLOYEE. NUMBER  $0,5), 
ORGANIZATION. UNIT  $0,4), 
SKILLC 

CODE  $0,4), 

NAME  $(A,V)), 

NUMBER. OF. SKILLS  $0,V), 
SEX  $CA,l), 

LFVEL  $CA,4), 

BIRTHDATE  $0,6)), 


CREATE  DICTIONARY 
ORGC 

ORG.NO  $0,4), 

REPTO  $0,4), 

ORG. LEVEL  $CA,V, 7), 
ORG. NAME  $(A, V, 30), 
JOBC 

J.CODE  $0,4), 

J. TITLE  $(A, V, 12), 
J.QUAN  $0,2), 
J.SAL  $0,6)), 

UNIT  C 

U.  CODE  $0,4), 

U. TITLE  $CA,V,12), 
U.QU^N  $CI,2), 
U.SAL  $0,6)), 

TOT. BUD  $(I,6), 
TOT.PEO  $0,6)), 


PROCEDURE  GENERATE. PEOPLE. FILE  Of 
BEGIN; 

VARIABLE  K,  L; 
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PROCEDURE  GENERATE. ORG. FILEC)# 
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BEGIN; 

SPACE  INPUT  BACKWARD  RECORD; 
GO  TO  NEXT.ORG; 

END; 

SPACE  INPUT  5; 
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(U 
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BEGIN) 

WRITE  OTHER. SKILLS 
CODE  =  SS4Vj 
END  j 


APPENDIX  B  (cont 


END* 
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DO  WRITE. ACO; 

MATCH2 . .  IF  FX. REPORT  =  ljGO  TO  NEXTP2* 

READ  PERS j  ELSE  COMMENT  *ORG  UNIT  NOT  REPRESENTED  IN  PERS  FILE 
IF  ORG.NO  NE  P.ORGNO;  GO  TO  MATCH2; 
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IF  LAST. GROUP  NE  I)  GO  TO  START; 
DO  PRINT. TAPE  ( *TAPE1 *  >1 
DC  PR  I  NT. TAPE C ’ TAPE2  * ) j 
RCTUP.Nj 
F.NO; 
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APPENDIX  D 
PROCEDURES 


PROCEDURE  SCAN.  PEP.S.  CARD.  1  (j  EMPLOYEE.  NUMBERD,  NAMED, UNI T. CODED, 
JOB . CODED, LEVELD, POSITION. TI TLED, SEXD, 3 1 RTHDATED); 

3 EG  IN; 

VARIABLE  TEMP; 

INPUT  FROM  CARDS; 

IF  FIELD  5  3Q 
BEGIN; 

SCAN.  PERS.  CARD.  1  =  0j 
RETURN; 

END; 

SPACE  INPUT  BACKWARD  4; 

EMPLOYEE. NUMBERD  =  NU(FIELD  5); 

NAMED  .=  FIELD  19; 

UNIT. CODED  =  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

JOB. CODED  =  NUCFIELD  43; 

IF  FIELD  4  =  ’HEAD*; 

BEGIN; 

TEMP  =  INP0INTERO; 

POSITION. TITLED  =  FIELD  OR  ’  * j 

SPACE  INP0INTERO  +  32-TEMP; 

END; 

ELSE; 

POSITION. TITLED  =  FIELD  32; 

SEXD  =  FIELD  1; 

BIRTHDATED  =  NUCFIELD  6); 

SCAN. PERS. CARD. 1  =  1; 

SPACE  INPUT  3; 

RETURN; 

END; 
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APPENDIX  D  IconO 


PROCEDURE  SCAN, PERS . CARD, 2  Cl  JOB . CODED, SS 1, $S2, S$3, SS4, SALAR YD) ; 
BEGIN; 

INPUT  FROM  CARDS; 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

JOB. CODED  =  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

551  =  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

552  s  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

553  =  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

554  s  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  1; 

SALAR YD  =  NUCFIELD  4); 

SPACE  INPUT  50; 

RETURN; 

END; 


PROCEDURE  WRITE. HEADINGCORG, UNIT,  REPORTS. TO,  ORG. NAME); 
BEGIN; 

FIELD  =  'ORG. UNIT'; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  5; 

FIELD  =  ORG.UNIT; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

FIELD  =  'REPORTS  TO'; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  3; 

FIELD  =  REPORTS. TO; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

FIELD  =  'ORG  NAME' ; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  5; 

FIELD  =  ORG. NAME; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

FIELD  =  'AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT'; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

PETURN; 
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PROCEDURE  WR I TE . L I  NECK EY, CODE, TITLE, QUAN, SAL) ; 
BEGIN; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  5+KEY5!5 J 
FIELD  4  s  CODE; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  10-KEY-5; 

FIELD  12  =  TITLE; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  2; 

FIELD  2  s  QUAN; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  8; 

FIELD  6  =  SAL; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

RETURN; 

END; 


PROCEDURE  WRITE. TOTALS CQ. TOTAL,  S. TOTAL); 
BEGIN; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  19; 

FIELD  =  'TOTAL'; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  9; 

FIELD  .  =  0. TOTAL; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  18; 

FIELD  6  =  S. TOTAL; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

RETURN; 

END; 
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PROCEDURE  WRITE. ACO) 

BEGIN)  |  1 

FIELD  =  *  ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT* ) 
SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

RETURN) 

END) 


PROCEDURE  WRITE .DEVI ATI OH(PEVIATION)) 
BEGIN) 

SPACE  OUTPUT  19) 

FIELD  =  ‘DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET* ; 

SPACE  OUTrUT  13) 

FIELD  6  =  DEVIATION; 

SPACE  OUTPUT  BLOCK; 

RETURN) 

EK'D) 
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APPENDIX  E 


UPDATES 


REMARK  -  UPDATING  TRANSACTIONS) 

PROCESS  pers* 

IF  NUM  s  33144  AND  NAME  =  'QUI NN, S .M. • ;  CHANGE  DELETE  TO  1) 

IF  NUM  =  91152  AND  NAME  =  'GARBER, B . E. * j  CHANGE  SALARY  TO  8500; 

IF  NUM  =  8  5657  AND  NAME  =  *  LEE, R . E . * ) 

BEGIN; 

IF  NOT  AMY  CODE  =  0;  DO  ENTER . PERS . UPDATE  CPEOPLE,  3570); 

IF  CODE  =  0;  CHANGE  CODE  TO  35700; 

END; 
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3.  ADAH 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

ADAM  is  a  computer  program  system  being  built  for  the  MITRE-ESD  Systems 
Design  Laboratory  as  a  tool  for  use  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  Military 
Information  Systems.  ADAM  operates  on  the  IBM  7030  Computer  under  control 
of  a  monitor  system  associated  with  the  computer  facility. 

ADAM  is  used  in  the  early  stages  of  system  design  to  simulate  the  external 
appearance  of  systems  which  include  man-machine  communication  and  relatively 
large  data  bases.  In  addition,  the  development  and  use  of  ADAM  is  expected  to 
provide  a  vehicle  through  which  techniques  of  data-management  system  design 
and  programming  can  be  compared  and  evaluated.  Thus,  ADAM  is  a  developmental 
system  as  opposed  to  a  production  or  operational  system — it  is  intended  to  do  a 
laboratory  job,  in  a  laboratory  which  studies  alternative  system  designs  and 
system  techniques. 

The  two  major  concepts  behind  ADAM  are: 

(1)  Generalize  system  functions  most  likely  to  be  required  in  a  real-time, 
multi-user,  on-line  data  handling  environment:  file  generation,  file  main¬ 
tenance,  query  processing,  report  generation,  etc. 

(2)  Provide  a  method  for  specifying  operations  on  data  independent  of  the 
form  or  format  of  the  data  (e.g.,  field  length,  number  of  items). 

The  design  of  ADAM  incorporates  features  which  accomplish  these  aims  while 
trying  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  operating  efficiency. 

Data  Structures 

The  major  data  structures  of  ADAM  are  the  file  structure  and  the  roll  structure. 
Files  store  all  data.  They  are  variable  in  length  and  flexible  in  format. 

Rolls  are  a  combined  dictionary  directory  for  the  files. 

File  Structure 

A  file  is  organized  as  a  series  of  entries ,  each  of  which  has  an  identical 
structure;  i.e.,  all  entries  in  one  file  are  characterized  by  the  same 
properties .  Data  is  stored  as  property  values,  usually  one  value  for  each 
property  in  each  entry.  An  entry  may  contain  substructures  called  repeating 
groups  which  are  collections  of  associated  properties  with  repeated  sets  cf 
values.  A  repeating  group  has  all  the  structure  of  a  file;  one  repetition  of 
each  of  its  property  values  corresponds  in  structure  to  one  entry  in  a  file. 
Repeating  groups  may,  in  turn,  contain  repeating  gioups. 
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Property  types  presently  available  in  ADAM  files  are: 

Numeric  -  Numeric  data  is  stored  as  an  integer  in  a  fixed-si ze  field  big 
enough  to  contain  its  declared  largest  value  or  as  a  floating¬ 
point  number  in  a  one-computer-word  field. 

Data  which  represents  names  is  stored  in  a  fixed-length  field  as 

a  code  with  code  name  equivalences  kept  in  a  roll. 

•  .  c 

Variable-length,  non-numeric  data  is  stored  in  a  variable- length 
field. 

A  repeating-group  property  is  actually  an  associated  set  of  pro¬ 
perties  and  their  values.  Each  repetition  contains  a  value  for 
each  property  in  the  group.  All  values  for  properties  in  a  group 
are  stored  within  the  file  entry  in  which  they  belong. 

Property-value  storage  is  variable  to  the  extent  that; 

(a)  A  raw-property  value  takes  up  only  as  much  space  as  it  needs,  which  may 
be  different  from  one  value  of  the  property  to  another. 

(b)  A  repeating  group  takes  up  space  only  for  repetitions  which  exist.  Thp 
number  of  repetitions  may  vary  from  one  entry  or  parent  repeating  group  to 
another. 

(c)  As  a  consequence  of  (a)  and  (b)  above,  entries  in  the  same  file  may 
differ  in  length. 

(d)  The  variability  in  entry  size  is  dynamic.  Entries  may  be  changed  during 
ADAM  operation  without  rewriting  or  copying  the  file. 

File  Accessing 

Each  file  has  one  property  (a  logical  property)  whose  values  name  entries. 

Data  may  be  retrieved  randomly  by  direct  access  to  a  specific  entry  through 
the  dictionary  (roll)  which  contains  the  entry  name.  This  roll  also  contains  the 
current  location  of  the  entry.  Alternatively,  all  entries  in  a  file  may  be 
serially  accessed.  Within  an  entry,  access  to  a  specific  repetition  of  a 
repeating  group  is  always  serial;  the  entry  is  selected  and  each  repetition 
of  the  group  examined  until  the  required  one  is  located. 

Files  may  contain  as  data  (in  the  form  of  logical-valued  properties)  the  names 
of  other  files,  entries,  or  properties,  thus  allowing  cross-file  and  cross¬ 
entry  linkages. 


Logical 

Raw 

Repeating 

Group 
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Rolls 

A  roll  Is  a  combined  dictionary/directory.  As  a  dictionary,  it  stores  names, 
which  may  be  multi-word  and  variable-length,  along  with  a  fixed-length  code 
used  as  internal  representation.  Names  which  are  values  of  logical-valued 
properties  are  stored  in  rolls;  e.g.,  MALE  and  FEMALE  as  values  for  the 
property  SEX  would  be  stored  in  a  roll  (the  file  would  contain  the  correspond¬ 
ing  fixed- length  code  number).  In  addition,  rolls  contain  the  names  of 
entities  in  ADAM--filc  names,  property  names,  entry  names,  etc.  One  function 
of  rolls  as  dictionaries  is  to  allow  the  compressed  internal  code  representa¬ 
tion,  a  second  is  to  allow  synonyms;  i.e.,  M  and  MALE,  if  declared  synonymous, 
would  have  the  same  internal  code. 

As  a  directory,  a  roll  stores  the  dynamically  changing  information  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  current  physical  location  and  the  current  format  of  ADAM  entities 
files,  properties,  objects,  input-output  terminals,  etc. 

Roll  Accessing 

Rolls  are  usually  accessed  implicitly.  During  input-message  translation,  the 
translator  program  looks  up  input  names  and  transforms  then  to  internal  codes; 
before  output,  the  output  formatting  program  transforms  outputs  back  into 
name  form. 

Language  and  Format  Description 

The  ADAM  translator  has  been  designed  to  translate  a  class  of  languages, 
rather  than  a  particular  language.  When  the  translator  is  called  upon  to  trans¬ 
late  a  message,  it  retrieves  from  a  file  a  description  of  the  particular 
language  to  be  used.  A  description  of  a  language  consists  of  a  set  of  recursive 
procedures  written  in  a  special  interpretive  code;  each  recursive  procedure 
corresponds  to  a  syntactic  unit  of  the  language.  Language  descriptions  are 
stored  in  a  language  file.  The  output  of  the  translator  consists  of  a  set  of 
interpretive  instructions  which  are  subsequently  executed  by  a  processor  to 
carry  out  the  actio,,  specified  by  the  message. 

The  handling  of  formats  for  outputs  follows  a  design  principle  similar  to  that 
for  languages.  User-specified  format  descriptions  reside  in  a  format  file. 
Messages  or  programs  which  specify  output  also  select  one  of  the  available 
format  descriptions  in  the  file.  An  output  formatting  program  interpretively 
executes  the  format  specifications. 

In  the  initial  version  of  the  ADAM  system,  the  language  file  contains  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  basic  file-generation  language  and  a  basic  retrieval  language. 

The  format  file  contains  a  selection  of  standard  formats  for  display,  typewriter, 
and  printer  output.  For  any  specific  application,  desired  language(s)  and 
format(s)  may  be  described  and  their  descriptions  inserted  into  the  files. 
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String  Substitution  -  Ad  Hoc  Language  Definition 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  specify  descriptions  for  complete  languages, 
the  user  of  AMM  may  define  single  words  as  "string-substitutions."  These 
words  are  replaced  by  their  definitions  before  an  input  message  is  translated. 
String  substitution  definitions  may  specify  that  parameters  (comprising  the 
words  following  the  defined  word)  be  inserted.  Thus,  the  message 

LET  SUM  MEAN  (CHANGE  /3/  TO  III  +  /3/) . 

defines  a  substitution.  The  message  segment 

...SUM  A  IN  B  ... 

would  be  transformed  to 

. .  .CHT  TE  B  TO  A+B  ... 

before  translation. 

Substitutions  are  defined  as  being  effective  for  all  words  from  specified  I/O 
devices,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  synonyms  (for  file,  object,  and 
property  names)  which  are  effective  for  references  to  the  specific  file. 

Subroutines 

The  ADAM  compiler,  called  DAMSEL,  accepts  intermixed  assembly  language,  macro 
language,  and  ADAM-oriented  statements.  Compiled  programs  must  be  inserted 
into  the  ADAM  routine  file  to  be  used.  In  that  sense,  subroutines  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  "data"  for  many  ADAM  operations.  Subroutines  in  the  routine  file 
may  be  executed  by  other  subroutines  or  as  a  result  of  message  inputs. 

DAMSEL  itself  allows  the  usual  complement  of  arithmetic-assignment,  conditional, 
and  subroutine-call  statements,  and  includes  a  macro  facility  for  extending 
the  DAMSEL  language.  In  addition,  it  provides  statements  specifically  designed 
to  create,  augment,  modify,  and  retrieve  from  ADAM  data  structures.  File- 
manipulation  statements  refer  directly  to  files  by  name,  or  use  names  which 
the  subroutine  receives  as  input  parameters  from  other  routines  or  from  a  message 
input.  In  either  case,  statements  in  the  subroutine  are  independent  of  the  for¬ 
mat  of  data  referred  to;  data  descriptions  are  retrieved  from  the  rolls  when 
a  subroutine  is  compiled  or  executed. 

Although  the  DAMSEL  compiler  constitutes  the  major  means  for  writing  user- 
specific  subroutines,  other  compilers  may  be  used.  In  particular,  an  available 
ADAM  system  routine  adjusts  the  interface  of  subroutines  compiled  by  FORTRAN  to 
be  compatible,  so  that  computational  routines  may  be  coded  in  FORTRAN  for  con¬ 
venience. 
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Message  Processing 

ADAM  message  processing  is  shown  in  Figures  3-1  and  3-2.  Messages  originate 
from  real-time  devices  (typewriters,  display  light-pencils,  etc.)  or  off¬ 
line  as  simulated  real-time  Inputs.  As  each  message  is  received,  the  system 
is  interrupted  to  determine  its  priority,  to  determine  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  to  stack  the  message.  This  is  the  input  cycle.  When  the 
execution  cycle  (of  internal  processing  routines)  completes  a  task,  it  re¬ 
quests  another  message,  and  the  message  with  the  highest  priority  is  unstacked. 

Major  programs  in  the  execution  cycle  are  the  Translator,  Processor  and  Output 
Generator.  After  string  substitution  (not  shown),  the  Translator,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  appropriate  language  specification  from  the  Language  File,  trans¬ 
lates  the  message  into  a  list  of  things  to  be  done,  called  a  process  table. 

The  Processor  executes  the  steps  specified  in  the  process  table  interpretively , 
accessing  or  modifying  the  data  base  and  operating  any  routines  specified. 

If  output  is  produced,  it  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  file.  Any  output  for¬ 
matting  required  is  performed  on  the  data  from  this  file,  as  described  by  a 
format  from  the  format  file. 

The  output  formatting  program  delivers  the  output  to  be  stacked,  pending 
availability  of  an  output  device.  The  execution  cycle  then  requests  another 
message  from  the  input  cycle.  Meanwhile,  the  output  cycle  delivers  material 
to  devices  as  fast  as  the  equipment  permits  and  accepts  output  for  stacking 
at  any  time.  Thus,  the  three  cycles  (input,  execute,  output)  operate 
asynchronously  from  one  another. 


THE  DATA-BASE  PROBLEM 


A  system  to  solve  the  data-base  problem  could  be  designed  in  many  ways  which 
might  differ  in  convenience,  ease  of  implementation,  or  efficiency.  ADAM 
would  be  applied  to  the  design  problem--altemative  designs  would  be  modeled 
in  ADAM  and  the  resulting  systems  exercised  to  optimize  design  parameters. 

The  solution  presented  here  is  one  such  model. 

In  constructing  a  model  in  ADAM,  a  user  must  describe  his  problem  in  four 
areas:  data  structures,  languages,  subroutines,  and  formats.  For  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  general  decisions  in  these  areas  are: 

(1)  Data  Structures  Design  files  to  match  input  data  closely. 

(2)  Languages  Do  not  create  a  new  language  specification;  use  an 

existing  language  modified  with  string  substitutions 


Figure  3-1.  Basic  Execution  Cycle 
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(3)  Routines  Do  not  write  routines  fir  data-base  processing  and  report 

generation;  use  the  message- language  exclusively.  As  an 
example,  write  one  routine  to  do  table  lookups  on  skill 
codes. 

(4)  Formats  Devise  one  special  format  for  periodic,  exception,  and 

hypothesis-testing  reports;  otherwise  use  existing  formats. 

These  decisions  were  made  to  simplify  the  design  of  a  first  model.  In  actual 
practice,  the  first  model  would  be  evaluated  and  modified  designs  made  on  the 
basis  of  experience  with  the  model.  Alternatives  might  be: 

(a)  Redesign  file-structure  for  greater  convenience  or  efficiency 

(b)  Design  a  special-purpose  language  tailored  to  this  data  base 

(c)  Perform  some  or  all  operations  with  subroutines  instead  of  messages 

(d)  Design  different  report  formats  as  required. 

In  the  design  of  this  solution,  the  following  assumptions  about  the  problem 
were  made: 

(1)  Updating  of  the  Personnel  File  is  the  most  frequent  transaction,  and  is 
normally  done  by  specifying  the  employee  number. 

(2)  Demand  reports,  of  the  kind  in  the  example,  are  frequently  requested  and 
require  rapid  response. 

(3)  Periodic  reports  occur  less  frequently  than  updating  transactions  and 
demand  reports.  The  actual  complement  is  computed  only  when  the  periodic  . 
report  is  requested.  For  this  reason,  changes  in  personnel  are  not  reflected 
into  the  Organization  File  when  the  Personnel  File  is  updated.  The  Exception 
Report  is  assumed  to  be  generated  only  after  a  periodic  report  is  requested 
and  hence  uses  the  output  of  the  periodic  report. 

(4)  Hypothesis  Testing  Reports  are  less  frequently  requested  than  updating  and 
demand  reports. 

(5)  Although  the  organization  data  is  shown  with  units  sorted  in  hierarchical 
order,  the  solution  never  assumes  that  it  will  be  generated  that  way  or  be  kept 
in  order  in  the  file. 

Data  Structures  -j 

The  two  types  of  records,  organization  and  rersonnel,  are  kept  inj  two  separate 
files.  In  addition,  as  files  are  a  convenient  structured  storage  and  can  be 
created  and  deleted  dynamically,  temporary  files  are  created  during  message 
processing  to  store  intermediate  results.  In  ADAM,  all  output  reports  are  in 
the  form  of  files.  One  output  file  (the  ORGSECT  file)  is  saved  after  being 
printed  for  use  as  data.  Exclusive  of  output  files,  the  following  files  parti¬ 
cipate: 
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PROPERTY  WHICH 


NAME 

USE 

ENTRY 

NAMES  ENTRY 

CREATED  BY 

ORG 

primary  data 

organizational 

unit 

UNIT 

file-generation 

PERS 

primary  data 

person 

EMPL  NO 

file-generation 

CONTROL 

control 

report 

one-entry  only 

no  name  needed 

file-generation 

ORGSECT 

section 
report,  data 
input  for 
group  and 
exception 
reports 

organizational 
unit  (same 
structure  as 

ORG  file) 

UNIT 

section-report 

message 

TEMP 

intermediate 
data  for 
hypothesis 
report 

organizational 
unit  (same 
structure  as 

ORG  file  with 
only  certain 
sections 
represented) 

UNIT 

hypothesis-report 

message 

along  with  the  following 

ROLL  NAME 

ORG  PROPERTY  ROLL 

ORG  OBJECT  ROLL 
PERS  PROPERTY  ROLL 

PERS  OBJECT  ROLL 


rolls  (created  during  file 

NAMES  IN  ROLL 

ORG  file  properties 

OR G  file  entries 
PERS  file  properties 

PERS  file  entries 


generation) : 

VALUES  IN  ROLL 

file  formats  for 
properties 
location  of  entries 

file  formats  for 
properties 

location  of  entries 


L  levels  (e.g.,  HEAD,  EMPL...) 

X  sexes 

TYPE  unit  type  (e.g.,  DIV,  DEPT...) 


and  the  property  and  object  rolls  for  the  intermediate  files  created  during 
message  processing,  and  deleted  thereafter.  If  desired,  the  information  in 
the  TYPE,  L,  and  X  rolls  could  be  kept  in  a  single  roll,  at  the  cost  of 
some  validity  checking  (MALE  would  then  be  a  legal  value  for  LEVEL  and  DIPL  a 
legal  value  for  SEX,  and  both  would  be  legal  values  for  TYPE). 
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Properties 

Property  names,  types,  and  field  sizes  are  defined  in  the  file-generation 
messages  which  make  the  files.  In  addition,  synonyms  for  property  names  are 
defined  to  shorten  them  in  retrieval  messages;  e.g.,  AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 
(AUTH).  Files  created  as  a  result  of  retrieval  messages  take  their  property 
names  and  descriptions  from  already  defined  files. 

In  general,  properties  whose  values  are  numbers  are  declared  "numeric.’’ 
Exception  to  this  practice  must  be  made  for  properties  which  identify  entries 
in  files  (UNIT  in  the  organization  file,  EMPL  NO  in  the  personnel  file)  which 
are  required  to  be  logical  properties. 

For  cross-reference  purposes,  all  other  properties  which  refer  to  units  are 
similarly  declared  logical-type,  with  values  defined  in  the  same  roll  as  that 
for  entry  names  in  the  organization  file.  Properties  which  are  non-numeric 
are  declared  logical-properties,  (e.g.,  LEVEL,  TYPE)  with  the  exception  of 
NAME  and  TITLE,  which  are  declared  raw- properties  to  illustrate  handling  of 
variable-length  file  data.  NAME  and  TITLE  could  equally  as  well  be  logical- 
properties  stored  in  encoded  form  in  fixed- length  fields  in  the  file. 

The  use  of  repeating  groups  is  fairly  straightforward.  Defined  as  a  repeating 
group  containing  MONTH,  DAY,  and  YEAR,  the  property  BIRTHDATE  illustrates  the 
use  of  that  type  of  property  in  a  non-repeated  situation,  where  it  serves  as  a 
collective  name  for  three  values,  any  of  which  may  be  accessed  individually  by 
name.  A  request  to  retrieve  BIRTHDATE  will  yield  all  three. 

Organization  File 

The  organizition  file  treats  sections,  groups,  department,  and  divisions  identi¬ 
cally,  each  as  an  entry  identified  by  the  property  UNIT  which  contains  as  its 
value  the  unit  number.  The  hierarchical  structure  of  the  company  is  described 
by  the  property  REPORTS  TO  which  contains  as  its  value  the  unit  number  of  the 
parent  organizational  unit  and  by  the  property  AUTH  UNIT  CODE  which  contains 
unit  numbers  of  subunits.  File  entries  in  the  organization  file  may  be  accessed 
by  reference  to  these  properties.  In  addition  to  properties  which  correspond 
to  information  on  the  data  cards,  new  properties  (e.g.,  AUTHORIZED  TOTAL  QUANTI¬ 
TY,  and  ACTUAL  TOTAL  BUDGET)  are  defined  as  places  to  accumulate  material  for 
reports;  the  property  values  are  empty  when  the  file  is  generated.  Finally, 
the  property  TYPE  (*  section,  group,  department,  division)  was  added  to  make 
retrieval  simpler. 

The  structure  of  the  organization  file  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3. 
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properties 

UNIT 

TYPE 

NAME 

REPORfS  10 


AUTHORIZED  I 
COMPLEMENT  j 

I 

s 

I 

I 

i 

i 

i 

(TOTAL  AUTHORIZED 
^BUDGET 

I 

I 

TOTAL  AUTHORIZED 
.QUANTITY 

I 

I _ 

jACTUAL  _ 

jCOMPLEMENT 


[TOTAL  ACTUAL 
[BUDGET 


TOTAL  ACTUAL 
QUANTITY 


one  aeaple  entry 
2000 

DIVISION 

REPRESENTATIVE  DIV 
1000 


JOB  CODE 

0110 

5210 

UNIT  CODE 

.... 

TITLE 

DIVISION  MANAGER 

SECRETARY 

QUANTITY 

1 

1 

SALARY 

28000 

6000 

2100 

DEPT 

1 

510900 


970700 


JOB  CODE 
UNIT  CODE 
TITLE 
QUANTITY 
SALARY 


Figure  3-3.  Organization  File 


2100 

DEPT 

1 

425800 
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Personnel  File 

The  personnel  file  has  one  entry  for  each  person,  identified  by  the  property 
EMPL  NO.  It  contains  the  information  from  the  data  cards.  The  property  UNIT 
in  a  personnel  file  entry  contains  as  values  the  names  of  entries  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  file  and  can  be  used  to  access  directly  the  unit  to  which  a  person  is 
assigned.  A  new  property,  TOTAL  SKILLS  is  added  as  a  place  to  count  skills. 

The  structure  of  the  personnel  file  is  shown  in  Figure  3-4. 

Input  Data 

Appendix  D,  Page  3-1 21 , shows  the  code  sheets  for  the  input  data  for  file  genera¬ 
tion.  The  format  duplicates  that  of  the  input  data  given  with  the  problem  with 
the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  A  terminator  character,  either  *  or  -,  is  added  at  the  end  of  each 
variable- length  field,  and  at  the  end  of  each  repetition  of  each  repeating 
group . 

(b)  Values  for  the  property  TYPE  of  organization  have  been  added. 

(c)  The  personnel  data,  too  long  for  a  single  card,  is  arbitrarily  split  into 
two  cards,  the  second  card  beginning  just  after  birthdate  data.  On  the  second 
card,  salary  is  moved  to  the  beginning  of  the  card  to  allow  for  additional  skill 
codes. 

Language 

The  messages  used  in  this  problem  are  expressed  in  one  of  two  existing  languages 
file  generations  are  expressed  in  a  file-description  language,  while  report 
and  updating  transactions  use  a  retrieval  language  called  FABLE.  A  short 
summary  of  the  rules  of  FABLE  is  given  in  Appendix  B,  Page  3-117.  String  substi¬ 
tutions  define  abbreviations  for  long  names  and  for  more  complex  operations  in 
either  language. 

The  use  of  FABLE  as  a  query  and  update  language  prevents  the  use  of  the  full 
capabilities  of  ADAM;  i.e.,  even  if  ADAM  can  do  a  job,  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  say  what  to  do  in  FABLE,  or  at  least  easily  to  say  what  to  do. 

Alternatives  available  are  to  specify  a  different  language,  or  to  write  routines 
instead  of  messages  to  accomplish  retrieval  and  updating. 
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Routines 


One  special  routine  Is  Included  here  as  an  example  of  subroutine  use.  It 
performs  a  table  lookup  on  skill  names.  Further  development  would  probably 
store  skill  names  In  a  roll  with  automatic  lookup,  but  It  would  be  necessary 
to  discover  the  Implied  sequence  of  skill  codes  (what  does  the  phrase  "skill 
code  >1129  and  <1140"  really  mean?)  before  skills  could  be  treated  as  names. 

The  routine  is  called  automatically  by  the  output  generator  program  whenever 
the  (numeric)  skills  properties  are  printed.  It  is  written  in  the  DAMSEL 
compiler  language,  compiled,  and  added  to  the  routine  file.  (As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  treatment  of  skills,  the  numeric  value  is  never  output,  a 
potentially  undesirable  situation.) 

Formats 

A  single  format,  named  FI,  is  included  to  serve  periodic  reports,  the  exception 
report,  and  the  hypothesis  testing  report,  whose  outputs  are  all  essentially 
the  same.  All  other  outputs,  by  not  specifying  any  format,  use  a  standard 
format  which  tabulates  (one  entry  at  a  time)  property  names  in  a  single  column 
with  values  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  corresponding  names. 

The  reports  which  use  format  FI  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
titles.  Some  properties  (e.g.,  DEVIATION)  are  missing  from  some  reports; 
these  are  not  specified  as  output  in  the  queries  which  produce  the  reports  and 
therefore  are  not  formatted.  For  the  hypothesis  testing  report,  the  new  group 
"PROPOSED  COMPLEMENT"  is  output  with  values  from  ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT.  The  ACTUAL 
COMPLEMENT  properties  arc*  used  to  store  the  values  as  they  are  calculated  and 
the  name  changed  upon  output.  Format  FI  is  called  in  the  examples  via  the 
string  substitution  REPORT.  (See  Appendix  A,  Page  3-113.) 

The  formats  of  outputs  are  exactly  the  suggested  formats  with  the  addition  of  a 
title  to  each  report. 

Message  Processing  and  "Runs" 

The  concept  of  ’run'  has  little  meaning  to  ADAM.  FABLE  statements  may  be  com¬ 
bined  into  messages--a  complete  message  is  translated  before  it  is  processed. 
Messages  may  be  input  on-line  from  typewriters,  teletypes  or  other  on-line 
devices,  or  off-line  as  cards.  In  either  case,  message  words  may  be  separated 
by  any  number  of  blanks.  Off-line  message  inputs  are  punched  on  cards  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  spacing  conventions.  Card  boundaries  are  not  significant: 
messages  may  appear  on  several  cards. 
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During  a  time  period  when  ADAM  is  running  on  the  IBM  7030  computer,  many 
messages  may  be  entered,  on-line  or  oif-line.  Alternatively,  each  FABLE 
statement  could  be  entered  separately,  its  results  saved  and  examined  while 
ADAM  was  not  on  the  computer,  then  restored  for  the  next  "run."  For  the 
purposes  of  this  problem,  we  use  the  word  "pass"  to  describe  the  processing 
associated  with  a  single  FABLE  statement. 


Data  Flow  for  Retrieval  and  Maintenance 

Each  FABLE  message  can  cause  several  files  to  be  accessed,  several  or  all 
entries  in  a  file  to  be  changed,  and  an  output  file  to  be  produced.  The 
sequence  of  such  processing  for  the  various  operations  (each  individual 
FABLE  message  made  up  of  several  statements)  is  shown  in  Table  3-1.  Files 
are  accessed  serially  when  the  names  of  their  entries  are  not  available 
(e.g.,  persons  whose  level  ■  head).  Files  are  accessed  randomly  if  the 
names  of  the  entries  to  be  processed  can  be  stated  explicitly  in  the  message 
(e.g. ,  PERS  33144)  or  the  names  of  the  entries  to  be  processed  appear  in  the 
data  base  (e.g.,  in  the  authorized  complement  of  some  other  entry  or  a  pro¬ 
perty  such  as  Unit  or  Reports  To  of  some  other  file) . 

Batching  of  requests  such  as  the  two  demand  reports  is  possible  in  ADAM,  but 
the  FABLE  language  does  not  permit  subsetting  of  a  file  into  two  files. 

Batching  could  most  easily  be  accomplished  by  defining  a  property  in  the 
queried  file  to  be  a  tag,  using  a  FABLE  message  to  retrieve  the  data  for 
all  reports  in  the  batch  in  a  single  output  file,  and  either  sorting  the 
output  file  on  the  tag  property  or  querying  it  on  a  specified  value  of  the  tag. 
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Table  3-1.  Data  Flow  Sequence 
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A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 

The  operations  involved  In  the  solution  would  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Compile  the  SKILCODE  routine  and  insert  it  in  the  ADAM  routine  file 
(Appendix  D,  page  3-121. 

(b)  Compile  format  Fl  and  insert  it  in  the  ADAM  format  file  (Appendix  C, 
page  3-120. 

(c)  Operating  the  various  string  substitution  messages  which  define  abbrevi¬ 
ations  to  be  used  (Appendix  A,  page  3-113. 

(d)  Operate  the  file  generation  messages  for  the  OBG,  PERS  and  CONTROL  files. 

(e)  When  desired,  and  as  frequently  as  desired,  operate  messages  to  generate: 

(1)  The  control  report 

(2)  The  file  updates 

(3)  The  periodic  reports 

(4)  The  demand  reports  or  other  reports  like  them 

(5)  The  exception  report 

(6)  The  hypothesis-testing  report 

(f)  As  experience  dictates,  revise  and  repeat  steps  (a)  through  (d)  above  to 
optimize  the  system  design. 

The  messages  to  perform  steps  (a)  through  (e)  above  are  listed  here.  They 
have  not  been  run  with  ADAM. 

File  Generation 


A  file  description  message  begins  with  the  file  name  and  source  of  data.  Then, 
for  each  property,  its  type,  name,  and  synonyms  are  given,  followed  by  posi¬ 
tioning  information  to  locate  the  data.  Finally,  an  input-data  conversion 
routine  and  specific  information  dependent  on  property  type  complete  the  des¬ 
cription.  The  conversion  routines  specified  here  are  ALPHA  and  DECIMAL  (see 
Appendix  A),  which  convert  characters  and  decimal  numbers  from  card-code  to 
internal  alphanumeric  and  binary  respectively.  The  length  of  variable -fie Id 
input  fields  is  specified  by  a  terminator  field,  one  or  more  characters  long. 

The  CONTROL  file  illustrates  an  empty  file  generation. 

The  PERS  file  illustrates  the  handling  of  variable  fields  in  the  positioning 
statements: 

SCAN  TO  in  which  the  character  is  assumed  to  be  added  to  the  input  to 

terminate  variable- length  name  fields, 

SCAN  TO  '*'  or  in  which  the  *  is  assumed  to  be  added  to  the  input  to 
terminate  variable- length  titles  and  the  is  there  already  as  a  terminator, 
and 
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TERMINATED  BY  in  which  the  is  assumed  to  be  added  to  the  input  at  the 
end  of  every  birthdate  to  mark  the  end  of  the  repeating  group. 

The  generation  of  the  PERS  file,  in  addition  to  implicitly  creating  rolls 
which  describe  its  objects  and  properties,  explicitly  creates  the  rolls  L 
to  contain  level  names  and  X  to  contain  the  values  for  the  property  SEX. 

For  the  properties  PRIMARY  SKILL  and  secondary  SKILLS,  the  CONVERT  OUT  phrase 
is  used  to  specify  the  SKILC0DE  routine  as  the'  conversion  for  all  output  of 
these  property  values. 

The  ORG  file  generation  makes  extensive  use  of  synonyms  to  shorten  long  pro¬ 
perty  names. 

In  all  the  file-generation  messages,  spaces  have  been  inserted  to  make  columns 
for  improved  readability.  The  messages  could  be  run  with  or  without  the  words 
spaced  out  this  way. 

MESSAGE  TO  GENERATE  CONTROL  FILE 

GENERATE  FILE,  CONTROL,  NULL.  BEGIN  OBJECT. 

INTEGER,  NO  PERSONS, 

INTEGER,  TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARIES , 

INTEGER,  NO  UNITS, 


MESSAGE  TO  GENERATE  PERSONNEL  FILE 
GENERATE  FILE,  PERSONNEL(PERS) ,  CARDS,  BEGIN  OBJECT. 
LOGICAL,  OBJECT  NAME 


(EMPL  NO) , 

LENGTH  5  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  OBJECT  ROLL. 

RAW, 

NAME  , 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  VARIABLE, 
SCAN  TO 

ALPHA . PRINT  STANDARD . 

LOGICAL, 

UNIT, 

SPACE  TO  NON'  '. 
LENGTH  4  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  OBJECT  ROLL  OF 
ORG  FILE. 

INTEGER, 

JOB  CODE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. 4  DIGITS. 

LOGICAL, 

LEVEL, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  NEW  ROLL  L. 

NULL  DATA.  6  DIGITS 

NULL  DATA.  10  DIGITS 

NULL  DATA.  END  OBJECT. 
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MESSAGE  TO  GENERATE  PERSONNEL  PILE  fennt-) 


RAW, 

TITLE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  VARIABLE. 
SCAN  TO  or 

ALPHA. PRINT  STANDARD. 

LOGICAL, 

SEX, 

RESET  TO  OBJECT 
START. 

SPACE  69  COL. 

LENGTH  1  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  NEW  ROLL  X  . 

BEGIN 

GROUP, 

BIRTHDATE, 

TERMINATED  BY 

SPACE  1  COL. 

BEGIN  REPETITION. 

INTEGER, 

MONTH, 

LENGTH  2  COL. 

DECIMAL. 2  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

DAY, 

LENGTH  2  COL. 

DECIMAL. 2  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

YEAR, 

LENGTH  2  COL. 

DECIMAL. 2  DIGITS. 

END  REPETITION. 

END 

GROUP, 

BIRTHDATE. 

INTEGER, 

SALARY, 

SPACE  TO  NEXT  CARD. 

DECIMAL. 6  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

PRIMARY  SKILL, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. CONVERT  OUT 
SKILNAME.4  DIGITS. 

BEGIN 

GROUP, 

SECONDARY, 

TERMINATED  BY  *★'. 
SPACE  1  COL. 

BEGIN  REPETITION. 

INTEGER , 

SKILL, 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. CONVERT  OUT 
SKILNAME.4  DIGITS. 

END 

GROUP. 

SECONDARY, 

END  REPETITION 

INTEGER. 

TOTAL  SKILLS, 

NULL  DATA. 2  DIGITS. 

END  OBJECT. 

SPACE  TO  NEXT  CARD. 
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MESSAGE  TO  GENERATE  ORGANIZATION  FILE 
GENERATE  FILE.ORG, CARDS. BEGIN  OBJECT. 


LOGICAL,  OBJECT  NAME 

(UNIT),  LENGTH  4  COL.  DECIMAL. USE  OBJECT  ROLL. 


LOGICAL, 

TYPE, 

LENGTH  3  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  NEW  ROLL  TYPE 

RAW, 

NAME, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  VARIABLE. 
SCAN  TO 

ALPHA. PRINT  STANDARD. 

LOGICAL, 

REPORT  TO, 

RESET  TO  OBJECT 
START. 

SPACE  35  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. USE  OBJECT  ROLL 

BEGIN 

GROUP, 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLMENT 

(AUTH),  TERMINATED  BY 

BEGIN  REPETITION. 

INTEGER, 

JOB  CODE, 

SPACE  TO  NEXT  CARD 
LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. 4  DIGITS. 

LOGICAL, 

i 

UNIT  CODE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  OBJECT  ROLL. 

raw; 

TITLE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  VARIABLE. 
SCAN  TO 

ALPHA.  PRINT  STANDARD. 

INTEGER, 

QUANT, 

SPACE  TO  NON  '  ' . 
LENGTH  2  COL. 

DECIMAL. 2  DIGITS 

INTEGER, 

SALARY, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  6  COL. 

DECIMAL. 6  DIGITS. 

END  REPETITION. 

END 

GROUP, 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT. 

INTEGER, 

j 

TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  QUANTITY 
(QAUTH) , 

NULL  DATA. 4  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

TOTAL  AUTHORIZED 
(BAUTH) , 

BUDGET 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  7  COL. 

DECIMAL. 7  DIGITS. 
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MESSAGE  TO  GENERATE  ORGANIZATION  FILE  (cont) 


BEGIN 

GROUP, 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 
(ACTUAL), 

TERMINATED  BY 

BEGIN  REPETITION. 

INTEGER, 

JOB  CODE, 

SPACE  TO  NEXT  CARD. 
LENGTH  4  COL. 

DECIMAL. 4  DIGITS. 

LOGICAL, 

UNIT  CODE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  4  COL. 

ALPHA. USE  OBJECT  ROLL. 

RAW, 

TITLE, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  VARIABLE. 

SCAN  TO 

ALPHA.  PRINT  STANDARD. 

INTEGER, 

•  QUANT, 

SPACE  TO  NON  ' 
LENGTH  2  COL. 

DECIMAL. 2  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

SALARY, 

SPACE  1  COL. 

LENGTH  6  COL. 

DECIMAL. 6  DIGITS. 

END  REPETITION. 

END 

GROUP 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT. 

INTEGER, 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

(QACTUAL), 

NULL  DATA. 4  DIGITS. 

INTEGER, 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  BUDGET 
(BACTUAL) , 

NULL  DATA. 7  DIGITS. 

END  OBJECT. 

SPACE  TO  NEXT  CARD. 

Control  Report 


The  control  report  is  generated  by  the  following  message: 

FOR  CONTROL. 

REPEAT  (FOR  PERS.  SUM  (PERS  SALARY)  IN  (TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARIES),  STEP 
(NO  PERSONS)) 

AND  REPEAT  (FOR  ORG.  STEP  (NO  UNITS)), 

PRINT  ALL. 
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which  operates  as  follows: 

accesses  CONTROL  file,  empty  to  start 

iterates  through  all  entries  of  PERS  file,  summing 
values  of  SALARY  in  CONTROL  and  counting  once  fcr 
each  entry 

iterates  through  all  entries  of  ORG  file, 
counting  once  for  each  entry 

prints  the  three  properties  of  the  single  entry  in  the 
CONTROL  FILE 

The  output  would  appear  exactly  as  the  problem  requires. 

Commonly  used  subexpressions  have  beea^abbreviated  by  the  terms  SUM  and  STEP, 
defined  in  Appendix  A. 

Updating  Transactions 

Messages  to  effect  updating  transactions  are; 

FOR  PERS  33144.  DELETE  OBJECT. 

FOR  PERS  91152.  CHANGE  SALARY  TO  8500. 

FOR  PERS  85657.  ADD  REPETITION  SECONDARY  (SKILL=3570)  AND  STEP  (TOTAL  SKILLS) 
Each  message  accesses  the  single  entry  specified. 


FOR  CONTROL 
REPEAT  (FOR  PERS... 

REPEAT  (FOR  ORG... 

PRINT  ALL 


Periodic  Report 

The  procedure  for  producing  the  periodic  reports  is  presented  below;  each 
paragraph  corresponds  to  a  FABLE  statement  as  shown  in  Figure  3-5. 

(1)  For  each  ORG  entry,  erase  old  "actual"  data  and  sum  authorized  quantities 
for  all  sections. 

(2)  For  each  person  listed  in  the  PERS  file,  get  his  unit  in  the  ORG  file. 

If  his  job  type  already  appears,  add  his  salary  to  actual  salary  and  step 
actual  quantity  by  1 .  If  not,  add  a  new  job  type  to  actual  complement  with 
his  job  code,  his  salary,  and  his  title  and  set  actual  quantity  to  1.  In  any 
event,  step  actual  total  quantity  and  add  his  salary  to  actual  total  budget. 

(3)  For  each  section  in  the  ORG  file,  print  the  required  data.  Name  the 
output  file  0RGSECT  and  save  it  for  future  use. 
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(1)  FOR  ORG.  CLEAR  AMD  IF  TYPE  EQ  SECTION 

REPEAT  (FOR  AUTH.  SUM  AUTH  QUANT  IN  QAUTH) . 

(2)  FOR  PERS  ALTER  ORGUNIT. 

IF  (ANY  ORGUNIT  ACTUAL  JOB  CODE  EQ  PERS  JOB  CODE 
STEP  (ORGUNIT  ACTUAL  QUANT) , 

SUM  SALARY  IN  (ORGUNIT  ACTUAL  SALARY) 

OR  ELSE 

ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL  (JOB  CODE  -  JOB  CODE 

SALARY  -  SALARY 
QUANT  -  1 
TITLE  -  TITLE)) 

AND  STEP  (ORGUNIT  Q ACTUAL) , 

SUM  SALARY  IN  (ORGUNIT  BACTUAL) . 

(3)  FOR  ORG.  IF  TYPE  EQ  SECTION, 

REPORT  'GROUP  REPORT' 

PRINTLIST,  'DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET'  -  BAUTH  -  BACTUAL. 
NAME  ORGLIST. 

SORT  ON  UNIT. 

(4)  FOR  ORGSECT  ALTER  ORG  (REPORTS  TO) . 

ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL  (UNIT  CODE  -  UNIT  CODE 

QUANT  -  1 

TITLE  -  SECTION 

SALARY  -  SALARY) , 

SUM  BACTUAL  IN  (ORG (REPO RTS  TO)  BACTUAL). 

(5)  FOR  ORG.  IF  TYPE  EQ  GROUP,  REPORT  'GROUP  REPORT' 

PRINTLIST,  'DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET'  -  BAUTH  -  BACTUAL. 
SORT  ON  UNIT. 


Figure  3-5  Messages  to  Produce  Periodic  Reports 
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(4)  For  each  entry  in  the  ORGSECT  file  get  the  entry  in  the  ORG  file  it  re¬ 
ports  to.  Add  a  new  unit  to  its  actual  complement,  with  actual  data  equal  to 
that  from  the  ORGSECT  entry,  and  increase  its  budget  by  the  total  actual  budget 
of  the  ORGSECT  entry. 

(5)  For  each  group  in  the  ORGFILE,  print  the  required  data. 

Commonly  used  subexpressions  perform  the  functions  presented  below;  each  is 
defined  by  a  string  substitution  message  as  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

CLEAR  For  the  current  entry  in  the  ORG  file  change  to  0  the  actual 

budget  and  quantity  and  erase  any  'actual'  data. 

ORGUNIT  That  entry  in  the  ORG  file  whose  name  is  contained  in  the  property 

UNIT  in  the  PERS  file. 

PRINTLIST  The  properties  common  to  the  section  and  group  reports. 

REPORT  Print  according  to  format  FI  with  the  indicated  title. 


The  two  Demand  Reports  are  produced  separately  by  the  queries  shown  below. 

Skill  names  are  produced  automatically  by  the  SKILCODE  Routine.  The  word 
SKILLCODE  is  an  abbreviation  for  PRIMARY  SKILL,  SECONDARY  SKILLS  (see  Appendix 
A) . 

MESSAGES  TO  PRODUCE  DEMAND  REPORTS 

SEX  EQ  M  AND 
LEVEL  NOT  EQ  HEAD  AND 
BIRTHDATE  YEAR  GR  16  AND  LS  35  AND 
ANY  SKILLCODE  EQ  3340  AND 
TOTAL  SKILLS  GR  2, 

NAME, NUMBER, UNIT, SKILLCODE, SORT  ON  NAME. 

FOR  PERS  IF  SEX  EQ  M  AND 

LEVEL  NOT  EQ  HEAD  AND 

ANY( SKILLCODE  EQ  1100  OR  SKILLCODE  GR  1129  AND  LS  114C 
PRINT  NAME,  NUMBER, UNIT,  SKILLCODE.  SORT  ON  NAME. 


FOR  PERS  IF 


PRINT 


The  Exception  Report  queries  the  file  which  produced  the  section  report  and 
extracts  a  subset  of  its  entries. 
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MESSAGE  TO  PRODUCE  EXCEPTION  REPORT 


FOR  OBJECT  I ?  QACTUAL  GR  QAUTH  AND  ABSOLUTE  DEVIATION  GQ  800 ,  REPORT 
'EXCEPTION  REPORT'  ALL. 


The  procedure  for  producing  the  hypothesis  testing  report  is  as  follows: 
each  paragraph  correspbtids  to  a  FABLE  statement  as  shown  in  Figure  3-6. 


(1)  For  all  section  in  department  2100,  clear  their  actual  complements  and 
recompute  proposed  actual  complements  based  on  authorized  complement  minus 
salaries  and  quantities  for  job-code  1330.  Save,  in  a  file  called  TEMP,  the 
quantity  and  salary  for  all  jobs  with  job  code  1330  (l.e.,  those  not  added-in 
in  the  recomputation).  Entries  in  this  file  will  correspond  to  sections  from 
which  draftsmen  were  withdrawn. 


(2)  For  section  2123,  add  a  repetition  to  actual  complement  for  job  code  1330, 
with  empty  quantity  and  salary,  then  add  from  the  TEMP  file  the  salaries  and 
quantities  previously  saved. 

(3)  For  the  units  which  report  to  department  2100,  clear  the  actual  comple¬ 
ments  and  recompute  proposed  actual  complements. 

I 

(4)  For  department  2100,  clear  the  actual  complements  and  recompute  proposed 
actual  conplemcnts. 

(5)  Print  the  resulting  output  as  if  it  were  a  periodic  report,  but  select 
the  sections  and  groups  to  print  based  on  the  given  sequence. 

The  messages  use  the  following  string  substitutions,  given  in  Appendix  A. 

REPORT  Print  according  to  format  FI  with  the  indicated  title. 

SUBUNIT  The  set  of  units  in  the  authorized  complement  of  this  department 

CLEAR  Erase  actual  data. 

RECOMPUTE  The  phrases  to  compute  an  authorized  complement  excluding 

instances  of  a  given  job-code. 

LEVEL0,  LEVEL1 ,  LEVEL2  Specification  of  unit  level  for  RECOMPUTE. 

ORGLIST  The  selection  of  units  in  the  0RG  file  to  be  printed. 

PRINTLIST1  The  set  of  "authorized"  data  to  be  printed. 

SUBSUBUNIT  The  set  of  units  in  the  authorized  complements  of  SUBUNITS. 
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Figure  3-6.  Messages  for  Hypothesis  Report 
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APPENDIX  A  -  STRING  SUBSTITUTIONS 


All  string  substitution  messages  used  in  the  solution  are  listed  in  this 
Appendix. 

ALPHA.  DECIMAL 

LET  ALPHA  MEAN  (CONVERT  USING  CAA) . 

LET  DECIMAL  MEAN  (CONVERT  USING  CDB) . 

The  two  abbreviations  above  simplify  the  conversion  phrase  in  file-generation 
messages.  CAA  and  CDB  are  the  names  of  conversion  routines. 

SUM.  STEP.  COUNT 

LET  SUM  MEAN  (CHANGE  /3/  TO  /3/  -4-  III) . 

LET  STEP  MEAN  (CHANGE  /if  to  III  +  1). 

LET  COUNT  KEAN  (REPEAT  (FOR  l/l. STEP/3/)) 

SUM  adds  two  values  together.  It  is  used  in  phrases  of  the  form  SUM  A  IN  B. 
The  "noise"  word  IN  is  eliminated  because  the  second  parameter,  / 2/,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  definition. 

STEP  adds  the  number  1  to  a  proper? v  value 

COUNT  is  an  analog  of  STEP  which  incorporates  the  FABLE  construction  "REPEAT 
(..."  to  iterate  through  multiple  occurrences  of  entries  in  a  file  or  repeti¬ 
tions  of  a  repeating  group. 

CLEAR 

LET  CLEAR  MEAN  (CHANGE  BACTUAL  TO  0,  Q ACTUAL  TO  0  AND  DELETE  GROUP  ACTUAL) 

CLEAR  removes  old  "actual"  values  and  their  totals  from  the  ORG  file  entry 
being  accessed.  For  example: 

FOR  ORG. CLEAR. 

would  delete  actual  values  from  every  entry  of  the  ORG  file. 

REPORT 

LET  REPORT  MEAN  (PRINT  FORMAT  FI  TITLE) 

REPORT  abbreviates  output  phrases  by  including  the  specification  for  format 
FI  and  the  word  TITLE.  It  is  used  in  Periodic  and  Exception  reports. 
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PRINTLIST.  PRINTLIST1 

LET  PRINTLIST1  MEAN  (NAME,  REPORTS  TO,  AUTH,  QAUTH,  BAUTH). 

LET  PRINTLIST  MEAN  (PRINTUSTl,  ACTUAL,  QACTUAL,  BACTUAL) . 

PRINTLISTl  is  the  collection  of  properties  in  the  ORG  file  common  to  the 
Section,  Group,  and  Hypothesis  Report  outputs.  It  excludes  actual  data 
properties  which  are  printed  as  "proposed*'  in  the  Hypothesis  Report. 

PRINTLIST  includes  the  actual  data  properties  and  is  used  in  the  Periodic  and 
Exception  Reports. 

ORGLIST 

LET  ORGLIST  MEAN  (ORG  2111,  2113,  2115,  2110,  2122,  2123,  2120,  2131, 

2132,  2133,  2135,  2130,  2190,  2100) 

ORGLIST  is  the  ordered  list  of  entries  in  the  ORG  file  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hypothesis  Report. 

ORGUNIT 

LET  ORGUNIT  MEAN  (ORG  (UNIT)) 

ORGUNIT  Is  that  entry  on  the  ORG  file  whose  name  is  contained  in  the  property 
UNIT  in  the  PERS  file.  For  example: 

FOR  PERS  2113  ALTER  ORGUNIT. PRINT  NAME. 

would  print  the  name  of  the  entry  in  the  ORG  file  which  was  the  unit  to  which 
person  2113  reported. 

SKILLCODE 

LET  SKILLCODE  MEAN  (PRIMARY  SKILL,  SECONDARY  SKILL). 

SKILLCODE  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  properties  PRIMARY  SKILL  and  SECONDARY 
SKILL  taken  together.  It  is  used  in  the  Demand  Report  messages. 
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RECOMPUTE 

LET  RECOMPUTE  MEAN( 

REPEAT  (IF  FOR  /l/./l/AUTH  JOB  CODE  NOT  EQ/4/  AND  GR  0  RESET  /!/  OR  IF  III 
AUTH  JOB  CODE  NOT  GR  0 

ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL  (UNIT  CODE  -  /1/AUTH  UNIT  CODE, 

TITLE  -  /1/AUTH  TITLE, 

QUANT  -  /1/AUTH  QUANT, 

SALARY  ■  111  B ACTUAL)) 

AND  CHANGE  BACTUAL  TO  HI  BACTUAL  +  III  ACTUAL  SALARY, 

QACTUAL  TO  III  QACTUAL  +  III  ACTUAL  QUANT,  OR  ELSE)) 

RECOMPUTE  stands  for  a  sequence  of  FABLE  phrases  which  specify  operations  on 
the  units  indicated  by  its  first  parameter  (one  of  LEVELO,  LEVELl,  LEVEL2 
defined  above)  to  generate  a  proposed  complement  consisting  of  the  authorised 
complement  minus  the  instances  of  the  job  code  specified  as  the  second  para¬ 
meter. 

For  example,  RECOMPUTE  LEVELl  JOB  5210  will  set  the  proposed  complement  of  all 
units  directly  attached  to  the  department  equal  to  the  authorized  complement, 
excluding  instances  of  job  code  5210. 

RECOMPUTE  also  specifies  operations  to  calculate  Total  Proposed  Quantity  and 
Total  Proposed  Budget. 

RECOMPUTE  proceeds  as  follows: 

REPEAT/ (IF  FOR  III...  Start  a  pass  through  the  specified  entries 

...AUTH  JOB  CODE  NOT  EQ  /4/ANDGR0...  for  those  members  of  authorized  comple¬ 
ments  which  are  jobs  not  to  be  changed 
(but  not  for  units), 

...RESET...  use  the  authorized  complement  as  actual 

(see  RESET). 

...AUTH  JOB  CODE  NOT  GR  0  ...  For  members  of  complements  which  are  units 

as  opposed  to  jobs, 

...ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL...  use  all  authorized  complement  data  except, 

...SALARY  =  111  BACTUAL...  get  budgeted  salary  from  the  totals  of 

next  lower- level  units. 

...CHANGE  BACTUAL...  Update  the  budget  and  quantity  totals  for 

this  unit  from  its  newly  created  actual 
data . 
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RESET 

LLf  RESET  MEAN  (ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL  (JOB  CODE  -  /1/AUTH  JOB  CODE, 

TITLE  -  /1/AUTH  TITLE, 

QUANT  -  /1/AUTH  QUANT, 

SALARY  -  /1/AUTH  SALARY)). 

RESET  uses  any  one  of  THISUNIT,  SUBUNIT,  SUBSUBUNIT  as  a  parameter.  RESET 
is  used  to  create  a  repetition  of  "actual"  job-type  data  by  transferring 
material  from  the  "authorized"  data  properties  of  the  specified  entry  (which 
is  presumed  to  be  the  entry  selected  by  the  ALTER  phrase  of  the  message). 

Thus: 


...RESET  SUBUNIT... 

copies  authorized  data  into  actual  data  for  the  authorized  units  of  the  entry 
being  processed.  RESET  is  used  within  RECOMPUTE. 

SUBSUBUNIT.  SUBUNIT.  THISUNIT 

LET  SUBSUBUNIT  MEAN  (ORG(SUBUNIT  AUTH  UNIT  CODE)). 

LET  SUBUNIT  MEAN  (ORG(AUTH  UNIT  CODE)). 

LET  THISUNIT  MEAN  (  ) . 

The  three  terms  above  signify  sets  of  entries  in  the  ORG  file  as  specified  In 
the  Authorized  Complement  of  a  unit  or  set  of  units  i n  another  entry  in  the 
ORG  file.  They  are  used  as  parameters  for  RECOMPUTE.  Statements  using  RE¬ 
COMPUTE  name  a  department  (e.g.  ,  FOR  ORG  2100 - )  and  SUBUNIT  refers  to  the 

set  of  units  in  the  Authorized  Complement  of  the  department;  i.e.,  those  units 
which  report  to  units  which  report  to  the  department.  THISUNIT  refers  to  the 
department  itself  and  is  blank  since  it  does  not  require  any  cross-entry 
reference. 

LEVELO.  LEVELl ,  LEVEL  2 

LET  LEVELO  MEAN  (THISUNIT  SUBUNIT) 

LET  LEVELl  MEAN  (SUBUNIT  SUBSUBUNIT) 

LET  LEVEL2  MEAN  (SUBSUBUNIT  THISUNIT) 

RECOMPUTE  actually  requires  two  associated  unit  selection  parameters,  the 
second  of  which  is  determined  by  the  first;  e.g.,  if  the  first  is  SUBUNIT,  the 
second  is  always  SUBSUBUNIT.  In  order  to  make  the  specification  of  the  pair 
simpler,  three  substitutions  are  used:  LEVELO  corresponds  to  department, 

LEVELl  to  units  which  report  to  it,  and  LEVEL2  to  units  which  report  to  LEVELl. 
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The  FABLE  Language,  as  an  experimental  on-line  message  language,  is  very  rich 
in  structure;  only  a  subset  of  it  will  be  described  here. 

Basic  Statement 

A  Basic  Statement  consists  of  three  parts: 

selection-part  action- part  output-part 

as  in: 

FOR  PERS.IF  LEVEL  EQ  CHIEF, PRINT  NAME, TITLE, UNIT, 
selection  action,  output. 

Either  the  action-part  or  the  output -part  may  be  omitted. 

Selection "Part 

The  Selection-Part  is  in  the  form: 

FOR  file-spec  ALTER  file  (indirect-entry- spec) . 
as  in: 

FOR  PERS  ALTER  ORG(UNIT) . 
which  says: 

"  Select  the  PERS  file  and  iterate  through  all  its  entries.  Select  those 
entries  of  the  ORG  file  which  correspond  to  values  of  the  property  UNIT  in  the 
PERS  file." 

The  word  FOR  and  its  file  specification  initiate  an  iteration  through  all 
entries  in  the  file.  A  list  of  entries  or  a  single  entry  may  also  be  specified. 
The  FOR  file  is  the  source  of  property  values  used  in  the  action  part  of  the 
message,  unless  a  property  reference  explicitly  specifies  otherwise. 

The  word  ALTER  and  its  file  specification  Initiate  an  iteration  through  entries 
in  its  file  specified  by  the  current  value  of  a  property  in  the  FOR  file.  The 
ALTER  file  is  the  only  file  in  which  changes,  additions,  or  deletions  may  be  made 
by  the  message,  and  is  the  source  of  property  values  for  the  output  part.  The 
use  of  the  ALTER  file  is  optional;  if  missing  the  FOR  file  assumes  its  functions. 
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Act ion -Part 

The  Action-Part  comprises  a  selection  of: 

change  phrases  (e.g.  ,  CHANGE  SALARY  TO  9000,  LEVEL  TO  CHIEF)  ■' 

delete  phrases  (e.g.,  DELETE  OBJECT) 

add-repetition  phrases  (e.g.,  ADD  REPETITION  ACTUAL 

(JOB  CODE  -  AUTH  JOB  CODE 
SALARY  =  AUTH  SALARY,...)  ) 

conditional  (e.g,  IF  SEX  EQ  M  AND  LEVEL  NQ  HEAD...  OR  ELSE...) 

iteration  specifications  (e.g.,  REPEAT  (FOR  PERS. CHANGE. . .)  means  iterate 

through  all  entries  in  PERS  file.) 

concatenated  with  AND  or  OR.  Throughout,  property-values  and  numerics  are 
combined  with  arithmetic  operators  (+,  -,  *,  /)  where  desired.  . 

Property  values  are  accessed  by  specifying  their  names,  and  their  parent 
repeating  groups  when  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Properties  from  other 
than  the  FOR  file  may  be  accessed  by  specifying  file-name  and  entry-name 
directly;  e.g., 

...IF  JOB  CODE  EQ  ORG  2110  AUTH  JOB  CODE... 
or  file  name  directly  and  entry  indirectly;  e.g., 

.. .IF  JOB  CODE  EQ  ORG (UNIT)  AUTH  JOB  CODE. . . 

which  specifies  instead  of  2100,  the  unit  given  by  the  current  value  of  the 
property  UNIT  in  the  selected  FOR  file.  The  mention  of  a  file  or  repeating 
group  without  an  entry  or  repetition  name  initiates  an  iteration  through  all 
the  repetitions  of  that  file  or  group. 

Output- Part 

The  Output-Part  is  in  the  form: 

PRINT';  FORMAT  name  TITLE  'alphanumeric'  I  property-listl  ..  NAME  new  file  name. 
tSAVE  J  l  ALL  J 


SORT  ON  property,  property  ... 

with  Format,  Name,  and  Sort  phrases  optional. 

An  output- part  produces  an  output  file,  which  if  named  in  a  name-phrase  will 
be  saved  for  later  use,  otherwise  it  will  be  deleted  immediately.  The  word 
SAVE  instead  of  PRINT  suppresses  printing. 
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The  entries  and  properties  in  an  output  file  are  those  of  the  ALTER  file  a a 
subsetted  by  the  conditionals  In  the  action-part  of  the  message.  Output  files 
may  include  newly-defined  properties;  e.g.,  'DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET'  -  ACTUAL 
TOTAL  BUDGET  -  AUTH  TOTAL  BUDGET.  New  properties  may  take  their  values  from 
any  file  or  arithmetic  combinations  of  file  properties  and  numbers. 

The  values  of  properties  which  have  been  defined  with  CONVERT- OUT  specifications 
in  a  file  generation  message  are  subjected  to  output  conversion:  the  value  is 
sent  to  a  user-specified  conversion  routine  before  being  printed. 

The  entire  output  part  is  subject  to  any  conditionals  in  the  action-part  and 
is  included  on  the  scope  of  all  iterations  bdgun  in  the  selection  and  action- 
parts  except  those  enclosed  in  parentheses;  e.g.,  REPEAT (FOR. . .)  includes  in 
its  scope  only  that  material  within  the  parentheses. 

Other  Statements 


Although  the  basic  statement  performs  most  operations  in  FABLE,  special  purpose 
statements  exist,  including: 


DELETE  file-name 


DO  routine-name  (parameter,  parameter...) 
SORT  file-name  ON  property 


property 


I  ASCENDING  \ 
l  DESCENDING) 


Messages 

A  FABLE  message  consists  of  any  number  of  statements  immediately  following  one 
another.  It  is  terminated  by  an  end-of-message  character  (which  is  produced 
by  a  key  on  on-line  keyboard  devices  and  for  off-line  inputs  is  supplied  by 
the  input-program  in  response  to  a  terminator  card). 
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APPENDIX  C  -  FORMAT  DESCRIPTION  FOR  FORMAT  FI 


The  format  is  written  in  the  SMAC  macro  language  for  the  IBM  7030.  Each  state¬ 
ment  begins  with  a  call  to  the  MOF  macro,  the  Macro  for  Output  Formats.  The  ' 
begins  comments.  Any  number  of  expressions  may  be  written  on  one  MOF  card. 


M0F,BEGIN(F1) .ROW.TL* 


MOF , *Q ' 


Names  the  format  specification,  declares  it 
to  be  a  standard  "row-type"  format,  prints 
title  (supplied  in  message). 

For  each  qualifying  entry  in  the  output  file. 


MOF,LIT(15)ORG  UNIT' 


Prints  in  15  columns  the  literal  words  0RG  UNIT 


MOF ,Q,/ ,N(15) ,V,/(2) ' 


M0F,N(15) ,V,/(2) 1 


MOF,*L(2) ' 


Prints  the  qualifying  object  name  (i.e.,  UNIT 
NO.).  Skips  to  second  line,  prints  a  property 
name  (will  be  REPORTS  TO)  and  a  property  value 
for  it,  skips  to  second  line. 

Prints  a  name  (ORG  NAME)  and  a  value  (the  name), 
skips  to  second  line. 

Begins  a  two- pass  loop  through  the  following 
expressions,  once  for  authorized,  one  for 
actual.  * 


MOF , N , / ( 2) ,*L(5) ,N(0) ,L*,V(0) ' 


MOF ,S(6) ,V,S(11) ,V(20) ,S(1) ' 
M0F,V(2) ,S(6) ,V(6) ' 

I 

MOF, / ( 2) , L* 1 
1 

MOF,S(21) ,N(21) ,S(16) ,V(7) ' 

I 

MOF, Q*, END' 


Prints  the  next  property  name  (AUTHORIZED  or' 
ACTUAL  complement)  but  suppresses  printing  oj. 
next  5  property  names  (JOB  CODE,  UNIT  CODE, 
TITLE,  QUANTITY,  SALARY). 

Completes  printing  of  property  values  within 
the  repeating  group  and  of  totals. 

Spaces  to  second  line,  terminate  two-pass  loop. 

Prints  next  property  (DEVIATIONS)  if  any. 

j 

Terminates  loop  through  qualifying  entries 
and  ends  format  specifications. 
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APPENDIX  D  -  THE  SKILCODE  SUBROUTINE 

A  DAMSEL  routine  which  takes  as  input  a  skill 
and  delivers  as  output  a  skill  name. 

code,  performs  a  table  lookup, 

$ 

ROUTINE  SKILCODE' 

NAMES  ROUTINE, 

$ 

INPAR  SKILNO,  INTEGER' 

SKILNO  IS  AN  INPUT  PARAMETER 

$ 

OUT PAR,  SKIL,  STRING’ 

SKIL  IS  AN  OUTPUT  PARAMETER 

$  START 

ENTER' 

ENTER  INITIALIZES 

« 

1 

f 

« 

$  MORE 

LX,  I,  SIZE  ' 

IF  EQ(P. SKILNO, SKILCODE(I) 

BLANK  COL  l  SIGNIFIES  ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE,  WHICH  IS  7030  STRAP. 

A  '  IN  COL  1  SIGNIFIES  COMMENT 
CAR.  THE  VARIABLE  I  IS  AN  INDEX 
REGISTER. 

* 

THEN  FOUND' 

V  +  I,  I,  2. 

*  IN  COL  1  IS  CONTINUATION  CARD 

ADD  2  TO  INDEX  VALUE 

« 

CB,  I,  MORE' 

CB  IS  THE  7030  "COUNT  AN  INDEX 
REGISTER  AND  BRANCH"  INSTRUCTION 

$ 

EXIT  (ERROR)  ' 

ERROR  IF  SKILCODE  NOT  FOUND 

$  FOUND 

$ 

t 

P.  SKIL  -  NAME  (I) ' 

EXIT 

P.  IS  NOTATION  FOR  PARAMETER 

$  SKILCODE 

INTEGER,  0110' 

TWO  CODES  SHOW,  OTHERS 

$  NAME 

$ 

STRING,  ADMIN,  DIVISION’ 

INTEGER,  0130' 

WOULD  BE  ADDED  BELOW 

$ 

STRING,  ADMIN,  DEPARTMENT’ 

• 

• 

SIZE 


XW,  0,  n' 
MEND,  O' 


COUNT  OF  NUMBER  OF  CODES 
ENDS  PROGRAM 
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COLINGO  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


QUESTION: 

How  long  did  it  Cake  you  Co  geC  Che  answers  from  Che  Cime  you  goc  Che  docu- 
menCs  uncll  you  goc  Che  final  report? 

ANSWER: 

I  received  che  documenC  abouC  Chree  weeks  ago.  Man  hours?  Let's  see  -  ic 
was  myself  for  Chree  weeks  working  on  Che  firsC  pare  of  COLINGO  iCself  and 
of  compuCer  Cime  I  Chink  I  used  abouC  a  total  of  2  or  3  hours  before  I  fin¬ 
ally  debugged  my  own  queries,  eCc. 

QUESTION: 

How  long  does  ic  Cake  Co  Crain  a  person  in  COLINGO? 

ANSWER: 

I  would  say  abouC  3  or  A  days  and  a  trainee  could  sit  down  aC  Che  console  if 
he  wanCed  Co  and  Cype  in  a  query  and  be  able  Co  geC  answers.  AcCually,  mosc 
of  Che  names  of  Che  sysCem  are  in  your  language. 
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MARK  III  FILE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Presented  by:  John  A.  Postley 

Director,  Advance  Information  Systems 
Informatics,  Inc. 


The  Mark  III  File  Management  System  is  one  of  the  series  of  products  resulting 
from  a  continuing  project  at  Informatics  which  seeks  to  develop  increasingly 
general-purpose  file  management  systems  for  the  solution  of  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  data  base  problems.  The  particular  Mark  III  system  is  implemented 
on  very  modest  equipment.  Other  systems  currently  under  development  at  Infor¬ 
matics  for  third-generation  equipment  are  correspondingly  more  flexible  and 
efficient.  The  Mark  III  system  requires  a  1401  computer  with  minimum  12K  core 
and  4  tape  drives.  Such  equipment  at  SDC  was  used  for  the  actual  solution  to 
the  datai  base  problem.  The  system  also  operates  on  the  1460,  1410,  a  7010, 
and  System/360  with  1401  emulator.  The  data  base  problem  was  also  solved 
using  Mark  III  on  a  System/360  with  identical  results  obtained. 

In  approaching  the  problem,  certain  policy  decisions  were  made  by  Informatics. 
The  first  such  decision  was  to  use  the  Mark  III  system  as  representive  of  the 
file  management  approach  to  this  problem.  Also  as  a  matter  of  policy,  no  pro¬ 
gramming  of  any  kind  was  carried  out  to  solve  this  problem, although  the  Mark 
III  system  does  provide  the  capability  for  writing  its  "own  code"  for  this 
purpose.  Finally,  Informatics  accepted  the  problem  precisely  as  posed  without 
attempting  to  redefine  the  problem  in  any  way  in  order  to  improve  the  match 
between  the  solution  and  the  "customer's"  needs. 

Three  functions  must  be  performed  by  the  (not  necessarily  computer-oriented) 
user  to  solve  the  data  base  problem.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  the  file 
dictionary.  The  second  is  the  creation  of  the  input  dictionary.  And  the 
third  is  the  completion  of  the  request  forms.  Any  number  of  additional  re¬ 
quests  can  be  processed  without  repeating  the  firsc  two  functions. 

FILE  DEFINITION 

The  first  step  in  the  problem  solution  was  to  lay  out  the  file  or  files  which 
are  needed.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  file  layout  selected.  This  file  layout 
Incorporates  into  a  single  file  all  information  from  both  the  organization  file 
and  the  personnel  file  of  the  data  base  provided  by  SDC.  There  is  one  record 
for  each  of  the  29  organizations  in  the  Mark  III  file.  Each  record  is  of 
variable  length  and  contains  information  about  that  organization,  its  sub-units, 
and  all  employees  reporting  to  that  organization. 

The  record  is  organized  into  four  levels.  Level  1  contains  the  basic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  itself;  each  representation  of  Level  2  contains  one 
of  two  kinds  of  information.  The  first  kind  of  information  describes  the  sub¬ 
unit,  if  any,  reporting  to  the  master  organization.  The  second  kind  of 


Tape  File  Layout  Form 
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information  describes  each  personnel  position  reporting  to  the  master  organiza¬ 
tion.  Level  3  of  the  file  contains  employee  Information.  One  representation 
of  the  information  at  the  third  level  exists  for  each  position  title  described 
at  the  second  level.  Level  4  contains  one  group  of  Information  for  each  sec¬ 
ondary  skill  attributed  to  each  employee  whose  information  is  recorded  at  the 
third  level. 

Generally  speaking,  subrecords  at  the  second,  third  and  fourth  levels  are 
repeated  subrecords.  That  is,  one  representation  of  the  information  shown  in 
Figure  1  is  Incorporated  in  the  record  for  each  entity  designated.  The  Mark 
III  File  Management  System  has  the  capacity  to  store  records  whose  total  length,' 
including  all  repeated  subrecords,  does  not  exceed  about  3,000  characters  in  a 
12K  machine  or  about  7,000  characters  in  a  16K  machine.  This  capacity  was 
nowhere  near  approached  in  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

This  file  organization  used  is  shown  schematically  in  Figure  2.  The  subrecords 
in  the  file  are  segmented  into  fields  containing  the  data  required  by  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  segmentation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  These  fields  and  sub¬ 
records  are  defined  to  the  generalized  file  management  system  by  means  of  a 
file  dictionary.  The  file  dictionary  describes  for  each  field  a  number  of  per¬ 
tinent  facts.  These  include: 


The  field  number,  which  in  the  Mark  III  system  is  a  three-digit, 
numeric  designation. 


I 

A  code  indicating  whether  the  field  is  contained  in  Level! 
in  Level  2  or  below.  I 


1  or 


The  field  location  relative  to  the  beginning  of  the  record  for 
Level  1  fields  or  relative  to  the  beginning  of  the  subrecord  for 
fields  at  Level  2  or  below. 


The  length  of  the  field. 


The  field  number  of  the  first  field  in  the  subrecord  which  contains 
this  field. 


An  edit  code  which  defines  the  print  format. 

The  column  heading  which  will  appear  automatically  any  time  this 
field  is  printed  on  a  report. 

Fields  104  (number  of  Sub-Units  or  Position  Titles) ,  211  (number  of  employees)  , 
and  319  (number  of  secondary  skills)  are  file  dictionary  counters  automatically 
developed  by  the  system.  They  reflect  the  number  of  subrecords  existing  in 
each  case  at  the  lower  level.  Any  size  counter  of  one  or  more  characters  may 
be  defined. 


Figure  2<  Schematic  File  Layout 
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INPUT  DEFINITION 

The  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  data  base  problem  was  to  create  the  file 
defined  by  the  file  dictionary,  from  the  cards  provided  by  SDC.  For  this  pur 
pose,  an  input  dictionary  must  be  defined  for  these  cards.  In  this  problem 
there  are  four  cards  in  the  input  dictionary;  one  card  corresponding  to  each 
level  of  the  file  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  However,  in  general,  the  system 
permits  any  number  of  cards  to  be  used  to  form  any  given  level  of  a  file. 

A  considerable  amount  of  flexlblltiy  is  provided  by  the  input  dictionary. 

This  flexibility  permits  almost  any  cards  of  a..y  format  to  be  used  to  create 
any  file  defined  in  the  Mark  III  system.  The  input  dictionary  defines  the 
cards  which  are  actually  at  hand.  There  is  one  entry  in  the  input  dictionary 
for  each  input  card,  thus  a  total  of  four  entries  are  recorded  in  the  data 
base  problem.  The  Mark  III  File  Management  System  permits  input  Information 
to  be  read  either  from  cards  or  from  magnetic  tape  although  the  latter  is  not 
required  in  this  problem.  Information  contained  in  the  input  dictionary 
includes: 

Transaction  code  definition.  Any  existing  transaction  code  may  be 
used  to  identify  each  card  transaction.  From  one  to  seven  characters 
are  permitted.  The  dictionary  defines  each  code  in  terms  of  its 
length  and  its  meaning.  If  no  code  at  all  is  present  in  the  cards, 
then  the  absence  of  a  code  can  be  defined  in  ary  one  of  these  same 
ways.  Possible  meanings  Include: 

l 

.  adding  a  new  record  to  a  file 
.  deleting  a  complete  record  from  a  file 
.  Inserting  a  new  subrecord  into  an  existing  record 
.  replacing  the  contents  of  existing  fields  with  new  values 
replacing  existing  fields  with  blanks 
,  summing  algebraically  and  subtracting  algebraically. 

The  input  record  code  distinguishes  among  the  four  cards  which  the 
system  will  see.  Up  to  three  characters  of  any  description  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  location  on  the  card  of  the  transaction  code  and  the  input 
record  type  is  defined  in  the  input  dictionary. 

An  indication  of  whether  the  item  is  used  as  an  identifier  or  is 
simply  an  item  of  data. 

The  position  on  the  input  cards  of  each  item  of  data  corresponding 
to  the  field  in  the  file  definition. 
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Figure  3.  Input  Data  Layout  Form 
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The  entire  process  of  establishing  the  file  dictionary  and  the  input  dictionary 
is  normally  done  only  once  for  each  problem.  Occasionally,  subsequent  input 
conditions  may  arise  in  which  case  additional  information  must  be  entered  into 
the  input  dictionary.  In  the  present  problem  this  complete  process  was  per¬ 
formed  only  once  and  would  not  be  expected  to  be  carried  out  again.  The 
entire  process  of  creating  dictionaries  required  about  three  or  four  hours  of 
the  time  of  an  experienced  analyst/programmer. 

REQUEST  PREPARATION 

Having  established  the  dictionaries  for  this  problem,  the  next  task  was  to 
define  the  applications  which  would  result  in  the  desired  reports.  For  this 
purpose,  requests  were  made  by  the  system  analyst.  A  request  consists 
essentially  of  a  set  of  two  forms  which  constitute  record-search  specifications 
and  retrieval  and  report  specifications.  The  actual  requests,  as  edited  by 
the  computer,  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  No  other  information  of  any:  kind  was 
required  to  produce  the  requested  results.  The  total  time  used  to  enter  this 
information  into  all  requests  was  in  the  range  of  two  to  three  hours. 

In  this  problem  the  record-search  specifications  were  relatively  straight¬ 
forward.  In  order  to  indicate  to  the  system  each  separate  logical  search 
requirement .information  is  entered  onto  the  record-search  specification  form 
indicating  the  name  of  a  field,  a  comparator  (equal to,  greater  than,  etc.) 
and  either  the  name  of  another  field  in  the  same  record  or  an  external  value. 

The  Mark  III  capability  for  connecting  such  logical  conditions  (by  and, 
and/or,  and  listing  groups  of  conditions  in  up  to  10  levels  of  parentheses) 
was  not  required  in  this  problem. 

Information  required  for  the  retrieval  and  report  specifications  form  Included, 
for  each  column  of  information  desired,  the  name  of  the  field  to  be  printed 
in  that  column  and  an  indication  of  whether  that  field  was  to  control  the  sort, 
the  totals,  or  itself  to  be  an  entry  in  a  total  to  be  computed  by  the  system. 

In  addition,  when  computations  across  a  line  are  required,  e.g.,  to  compute 
the  difference  between  actual  and  authorized  salaries,  the  fields  containing 
the  actual  salary  must  be  designated,  along  with  the  appropriate  arithmetic 
operator,  on  the  line  which  designates  the  authorized  amount. 

The  task  of  completing  the  requests, as  described  above,  corresponds  to  the 
normal  task  of  computer  programming  to  solve  the  data  base  problem.  In 
accomplishing  this  task  two  things  are  done.  The  first  is  the  elimination  of 
programming,  replacing  it  with  the  information  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  second 
is  the  complete  elimination  of  documentation  since  the  completed  request 
forms  themselves,  along  with  the  file  dictionary,  the  input  dictionary,  and 
the  existing  documentation  of  the  Mark  III  File  Management  System, completely 
define  the  problem  at  hand.  Only  the  request  forms,  of  course,  need  be  created 
to  solve  this  problem  once  the  data  base  has  been  established  by  the  system. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  need  to  retain  the  actual  forms  completed  by  the  analyst, 
the  system  automatically  edits  each  request  as  it  is  entered  and  prints  out 
the  edited  request  (Figure  4)  as  a  permanent  record  before  proceeding  with  the 
processing.  Requests  which  fail  to  pass  the  extensive  edit  tests  are  flagged 
according  to  the  errors  committed  and  automatically  withdrawn  from  further 
processing. 

Two  passes  of  the  master  file  on  tape  were  required  to  solve  the  complete  data 
processing  problem.  One  pass  was  required  initially  to  create  the  master  file 
from  the  cards  provided.  Updating  was  done  in  the  same  pass  although  a 
separate  pass  could  have  been  employed.  This  task  would  normally  not  be 
repeated  until  the  data  in  the  data  base  changed.  To  produce  the  required 
results,  one  pass  of  the  master  file  was  required  to  retrieve  the  necessary 
information.  One  sort  of  all  retrieved  data  (run  simultaneously)  was  then 
performed,  and  one  pass  of  the  sorted  retrieved  data  under  control  of  the 
report  program  produced  all  of  the  required  reports.  Thus,  for  all  requests, 
the  data  base  itself  was  passed  only  once  and  the  results  were  then  sorted 
and  reports  processed  and  printed. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  results  of  Mark  III  operation,  Figure  5  shows  a 
portion  of  the  Section  Report,  and  reproduces  all  of  Demand  Reports  1  and  2. 


CRG  RPTS  ORGANIZATION  NAME  JOB  POSITION  TITLE  OR  AUTH  AUTH.  NO.  OF  CURRENT 

UNIT  TO  COOE— SUB-UNIT  NAME  QTY.  ANNUAL  PERSONS  ANNUAL 

CCCE  rrCF  SALARIES  rMPLOYEO  SALARY 
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Figure  5.  Illustration  of  Mark  III  Operations 
(Sheet  1  of  3) 
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QUESTION: 

What  language  is  used  in  the  queries? 

ANSWER: 

The  language  in  the  queries  is  not  a  language  in  a  programing  sense.  It's 
a  process  of  filling  out  a  form--or  two  forms,  to  be  precise.  We  make  use 
of  a  glossary  which  gives  a  three-digit  name  to  every  field  in  the  file.  If, 
for  example,  you  want  the  man's  name  that's  108,  say:  "I  want  108."  Then 
you  place  that  request  in  the  column  on  the  form  that  indicates  which  field 
is  desired  and  send  it  out.  The  order  in  which  the  requests  are  placed  on 
the  form  indicates  the  order  across  the  page  in  which  the  answers  will  be 
printed.  If  you  want  to  total  that  field  in  some  field  like  authorized 
salary,  a  one-digit  code  indicating  the  one  you  want  is  entered.  If  you  want 
to  multiply,  add,  or  whatever,  one  field  by  or  to  another,  you  put  the  multi¬ 
ply  sign,  and  the  name  of  the  other  field  that  you  want  to  multiply,  by  this 
one  which  is  already  on  the  line.  The  process  is  really  concerned  with  fill¬ 
ing  out  forms  and  is  not  in  the  programmer  sense  at  all. 

QUESTION: 

Doas  the  form  enable  referral  of  a  later  line  to  a  previous  line? 

ANSWER: 

We  do  have  that  capability  where  it  is  appropriate.  It's  appropriate  when 
you  want  to,  for  instance,  multiply  two  columns  together  or  multiply  the  fields 
in  two  collar. is  together.  In  fact,  the  only  way  you  can  accomplish  the  multi¬ 
plication  is  by  referring  to  another  line  that  has  to  be  identified.  If, 
for  instance,  you  say,  "Multiply  this  field  by  another  field,"  and  you've 
failed  to  identify  the  other  field  anywhere,  the  system  won't  do  it,  and  it 
will  tell  you  before  it  even  runs  the  report  that  you  have  done  something 
wrong.  We  haven't  gone  very  far  with  that  because  so  little  information  has 
to  be  entered  in  the  first  place.  Basically,  the  request  for  the  problem 
today  took  us  between  two  and  three  hours  to  fill  out  the  forms  for  all  of  the 
requests  in  this  problem--we  had  a  lot  of  other  time  for  beautifying  it. 

QUESTION: 

How  complex  can  the  criteria  be--combinations  of  "and's"  and  "or's"? 

ANSWER: 

Well,  it's  far  more  complex  that  anyone  can  write,  including  me.  You  can  have 
essentially  an  unlimited  string  of  "and's"  at  any  time  connected  to  an 
unlimited  string  of  "or's."  You  can  then  nest  those  in  parentheses  and  combine 
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them  with  more  "and's"  and  "or's,"  etc.  You  can  nest  up  to  ten  levels  of 
parentheses,  and  nobody  can  write  a  request  that's  anywhere  near  that  complex. 

QUESTION: 

There's  probably  some  limit  on  these  queries? 

ANSWER: 

Yes,  but  it  has  to  do  with  space  and  net  complexity. 

QUESTION: 

The  figure  showed  several  types  of  inputs.  Does  this  imply  you  can  merge 
tape-card  inputs,  etc? 

ANSWER: 

Yes,  if  you  have  enough  tapes,  for  one  thing.  With  the  minimum  configuration 
of  four  tapes,  you  can't  do  it.  You  have  to  have  five  tapes  to  do  that. 

Also,  several  people  have  asked  us  about  the  capability  of  retrieval  from 
multiple  files.  As  the  system  stands  now,  it  doesn't  do  that.  It  retrieves 
only  from  one  tape  file  at  a  time--any  total  number,  but  one  at  a  time.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  this  an  almost  trivial  modification  which  we  just  haven't  made 
yet.  We  do  have  the  capability  to  merge  cards  off-line  and  then  read  them  in. 

QUESTION:  * 

On  the  updating  transaction--if  the  file  is  organized  by  unit "code  with  the 
three  transactions  accessed  by  personnel  employee  number,  do  you  search  the 
whole  files? 

ANSWER: 

No,  we  did  not  have  to  bring  it  in  by  unit  code.  The  system  will  look  at  the 
third  level  to  find  one  employee,  and  it  did,  in  fact,  do  just  that.  Normally 
the  user  doesn't  have  to  even  know  how  the  file  is  organized.  If  he's  looking 
for  a  field,  the  system  looks  in  the  dictionary  to  find  that  the  field  employee 
number  is  at  the  third  level  of  the  file  (level  of  the  record).  It  then  goes 
down  to  the  third  level  of  the  record  and  looks  at  all  those  until  it  finds 
that  employee. 

QUESTION: 

So,  in  essence,  you  saved  a  table  of  the  transactions,  and  as  you  went  through, 
the  file  would  look  at  each  employee  and  see  if  this  was  the  one  that  has  had 
a  transaction? 
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ANSWER: 

Yea. 

QUESTION: 

Don't  the  transactions  have  to  be  in  the  same  sequence  as  the  master  file? 
ANSWER: 

You're  referring  to  the  updating  transactions?  Yes,  they  do. 
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ON-LINE  DATA  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL* 

Presented  by:  Paul  A.  Castleman 

Director,  Client  Service  Group 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


THE  HOSPITAL  TIME-SHARING  SYSTEM 

There  is  a  time-shared  computer  running  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  servicing 
48  remote  teletypes.  These  teletypes  are  connected  to  the  computer  24  hours  a 
day  and  provide  a  variety  of  functions  ranging  from  an  on-line  programming 
system  and  a  JOSS -like  algebraic  interpreter  to  a  hospital  communication  and 
information-retrieval  system. 

The  principal  function  of  the  computer  system  is  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  using  a  computer  to  handle  the  real-time  medical -administrative  operations 
of  a  hospital.  It  is  being  used  presently  by  three  categories  of  users.  To  a 
group  of  programmers  at  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. ,  in  Cambridge,  the  computer 
is  available  for  on-line  preparation  and  debugging  of  programs  used  by  the 
computer  layman  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston.  At  the  hospital, 
the  computer  is  being  used  as  an  interpretive  communication  system,  presently 
in  parallel  operation  at  two  nursing  stations  and  in  two  laboratories.  And  a 
group  of  administrative  and  research  members  of  the  hospital  staff  are  using  a 
broadly  applicable  data  input  and  retrieval  system  for  their  particular  project 
needs.  This  group  of  programs,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  programs  designed 
for  specific  hospital  functions,  was  used  in  solving  the  data  base  problem. 

The  hardware  configuration  of  the  computer  system  includes  a  modified  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  PDP-1  computer,  a  50-million-character  UNIVAC  Fastrand  drum, 
two  magnetic  tape  units,  and  a  small  400-thousand-character  drum.  About  half 
of  the  24,000-word  computer  core  is  used  for  the  Time-Sharing  Executive  routine. 
The  rest  of  the  core  contains  special-purpose  interpreters,  subroutines,  and 
4,000  words  for  the  runr.ing  user  program  itself.  The  small  drum  is  used  for 
program  storage  during  multiprogramming;  the  big  drum  and  magnetic  tapes  are 
used  for  bulk  storage  of  data  and  library  programs  (Figure  1). 

The  system  has  been  developed  as  a  research  project  and  is  not  designed  for 
large-scale  production.  For  example,  4K  user  programs,  small  buffers,  10 
character-per-second  teletype  output,  and  one-tenth  of  a  second  drum  access 
all  preclude  such  production. 


*Work  reported  here  was  performed  under  contract  PH43-62-850,  and  Grant 
GM  00  263-01  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  U.S.P.H.S.,  and  under  a 
grant  from  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
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Since  the  system  is  designed  for  use  by  the  nonprogrammer ,  careful  human 
engineering  of  user  programs  was  necessary.  All  user  programs  appear  to  hos¬ 
pital  users  in  the  form  of  a  question-answer  type  of  dialogue  and  provide 
abundant  checking  of  both  semantic  and  syntactic  errors,  error  messages,  facili¬ 
ties  for  correcting  errors  easily,  and  rapid  verification  of  encoded  entries. 

A  major  effort  was  also  made  to  provide  enough  flexibility  to  accommodate  modi¬ 
fications  necessary  to  suit  the  changing  techniques  and  needs  of  a  hospital. 
Because  the  programnlng  system  runs  at  the  same  time  as  the  hospital  functions, 
the  hospital  may  be  using  one  program  while  a  programmer  is  preparing,  assembling 
and  checking  out  another  program,  and  putting  it  in  the  library.  As  a  result, 
the  turnaround  time  for  programming  modification  can  be  very  short--a  matter 
of  minutes  or  hours. 

The  basic  procedure  for  using  the  system  is  as  follows:  from  a  teletype  terminal 
a  user  calls  the  desired  program  from  the  library.  From  then  on  the  user  carries 
on  a  dialogue  with  the  computer,  with  the  user-program  acting  as  intermediary. 
The  course  of  the  dialogue,  as  well  as  the  actual  functions  performed,  are 
determined  by  the  program,  the  user,  and  the  current  data. 


THE  ON-LINE  DATA  INPUT  AND  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 
The  Programs 


The  data  input  and  retrieval  system  may  be  described  in  terms  of  three  basic 
information -handling  operations.  First,  there  is  the  description  of  the  forsat 
and  structure  of  the  data;  second,  the  assimilation  of  the  data  into  the  com¬ 
puter  (according  to  that  description);  and  third,  the  actual  retrieval  of  the 
data  stored  in  the  computer. 


The  basic  logical  unit  of  data  to  be  referenced  at  retrieval  time  is  called  a 
"field"  (e.g. ,  employee  number,  birthdate,  skill);  the  various  configurations 
that  the  field  can  assume  are  called  "field  values"  (e.g.,  234345,  01/01/1964, 
mechanic).  The  principal  function  of  the  description  program  is  to  let  the 
researcher  describe  the  fields,  their  legitimate  values,  and  their  location  on 
input  cards  (if  those  are  used) . 

A  complete  description  of  a  field  consists  of  its  text  name,  its  position  in 
the  tree  structure  of  the  record  (discussed  below) ,  the  type  of  information  it 
may  contain  (integer,  floating  point,  date,  or  text),  the  location  of  data  on 
the  card  input,  and,  finally,  a  syntactic  definition.  Since  field  values  are 
grouped  together  into  one  record  (episode  or  item) ,  there  is  some  field  or 
group  of  fields  which  unites  cards  of  a  record  and  distinguishes  one  record 
from  all  the  others.  This  field  might  be  employee  number  or  organization  unit 
number.  Thus,  another  function  of  the  description  is  to  permit  the  operator  to 
define  the  field  which  is  to  identify  the  record. 
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There  are  Cwo  programs  used  to  put  data  Into  the  file;  one  accepts  data  from 
card  images  on  magnetic  tape,  the  other  accepts  data  directly  from  the  teletype. 
The  former  is  useful  in  large-scale  inputting  of  data.  For  entering  small  files 
or  for  updating  and  modifying  large  ones,  teletype  input  is  more  useful. 

There  is  a  general-purpose  retrieval  program  which  accepts  any  Boolean  or 
arithmetic  combination  of  fields  as  a  selector.  A  linear  search  is  performed 
on  the  file  to  find  those  records  fitting  the  selector.  A  three-valued  logic 
Itrue,  false,  and  Indeterminate)  is  used.  The  program  can  print  specified 
fields  from  the  selected  records  and/or  two-dimensional  tables  of  values.  These 
tables  or  matrices  may  then  be  transferred  to  the  algebraic  manipulator  for 
sophisticated  statistical  analysis. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  interaction  of  the  programs  with  the  file. 

The  Language 

The  operation  of  the  generalized  data  input  and  retrieval  system  is  based  on 
the  answers  to  specific  user  program  questions.  There  is  no  need  for  anything 
approaching  a  programming,  or  even  a  procedural,  language.  The  answer,  often 
a  simple  "yes"  or  "no,"  is  stored  as  a  parameter  in  the  program  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  file  itself.  The  program  interprets  these  answers  and  performs 
its  functions  immediately. 

The  execution  of  functions  may  be  delayed  and  performed  at  repeated  intervals 
in  the  future.  The  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  file  description  and 
retrieval  programs  can  be  thought  of  as  coding  for  a  compiler  or  interpreter. 

The  analogy  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  these  "programs"  can  then  be 
stored  on  the  program  library  after  the  questions  are  answered,  but  before  the 
execution  of  any  function.  The  stored  programs  are,  in  effect,  object  programs. 
For  example,  a  program  to  generate  a  particular  kind  of  report  can  be  "written" 
by  first  answering  the  retrieval  program  questions  and  then  putting  the  entire 
program  on  the  library. 

The  File  Structure 


The  file  itself  remains  on  the  big  drum.  Each  record  in  the  file  is  variable 
in  length,  consisting  of  chained  150-character  blocks.  The  logical  internal 
structure  of  the  record  is  that  of  a  one-level  n-ary  tree  (see  Figure  3). 

Fields  within  the  record  may  be  either  variable  or  fixed  length.  They  can  be 
numbers,  dates  (required  for  date  arithmetic),  codes*  or  text  strings.  Several 
fields  may  be  grouped  in  one  node  of  the  tree. 


*The  field-value  dictionary  facility  is  not  yet  operational. 
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While  the  records  form  the  actual  hard  data,  there  are  several  items  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  overhead  in  the  cottplete  file  (see  Figure  4).  There  is  a  format 
description  of  a  record--i.e. ,  a  key  to  the  structure  of  the  records  for  this 
particular  file.  There  is  also  a  description  of  the  various  formats  of  cards 
which  may  be  used  to  add  data  to  the  file.  The  specifications  for  each  field 
are  stored  as  separate  dictionary  items  in  the  file.  Finally,  there  is  an 
ordered  table  of  contents  to  the  records.  (The  order  of  this  table,  which  may 
be  changed,  determines  the  order  of  the  printout  at  retrieval  time  and  defines 
the  order  of  a  linear  search.) 

One  way  of  describing  in  detail  the  workings  of  this  input-output  procedure  is 
by  example.  On  the  following  pages  are  schematic  drawings,  actual  typescripts, 
and  notes  for  the  handling  of  the  data  base  problem.  Many  of  the  features,  as 
well  as  the  shortcomings,  of  the  system  will  be  noted. 

THE  HANDLING  OF  THE  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 

Two  basic  files  are  maintained— the  employee  file  and  the  organization  file 
(see  Figures  6  and  9) ■  These  two  files  contain  all  the  data  of  the  problem, 
and  any  updating  is  performed  on  one  of  these  files.  Also,  any  retrieval 
which  admits  to  the  organization  of  these  files  (e.g. ,  employee  demand  reports 
and  control  counts)  can  be  performed  directly  on  one  of  these  two  files  (see 
Figures  12  and  15).  The  periodic  report  and  its  look-alike  exception  report 
need  to  consider  data  in  both  files  and  also  to  reflect  a  different  set  of 
levels  for  the  employee  data.  That  is,  while  the  employee  file  is  organized 
with  one  record  for  each  employee,  the  periodic  report  necessitates  the  employee 
data  organized  around  organization  unit  membership.  Because  the  retrieval 
system  can  deal  with  only  one  file  at  a  time,  a  merge  of  the  two  basic  files 
into  a  third  temporary  file  organized  for  the;  periodic  report  is  necessary 
(see  Figure  21) . 

The  generation  of  this  third  file  is  also  necessitated  by  the  limitation  in 
the  depth  of  the  tree  levels.  The  structure  of  the  data  base  is  that  of  a 
multi-leveled  tree.  The  required  retrieval  considers  various  sections  of  this 
tree.  As  was  mentioned,  our  system  only  represents  data  as  a  two-level  structure 
The  method  used  in  retrieving  from  other  levels  is  to  restructure  the  file  for 
the  particular  retrieval.  The  actual  process  consists  of  rewriting  the  file  in 
a  linear  fashion  (eg.,  writing  card  images  onto  magnetic  tape)  and  then  re¬ 
assimilating  the  data  into  a  new  file  of  a  different  tree  structure.  This 
method  was  used  in  generating  the  periodic  report  (see  Figure  19). 

In  generating  the  hypothesis  report,  our  failure  to  represent  data  as  a  full 
four-level  tree  necessitates  additional  operations.  When  data  for  a  draftsman 
in  a  section  are  changed,  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  associated  group 
record  must  also  be  modified.  Our  file  structure  does  not  allow  us  to  calculate 
both  figures  in  one  pass.  The  flow  diagram  (Figure  27)  outlines  a  reasonable 
procedure  for  handling  the  hypothesis  situation.  This  most  direct  approach 
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requires  one  clerical  step.  Simple  arithmetic  is  necessary  before  entering 
the  correct  values  in  the  group  record. 

THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM 

In  the  typescripts  that  follow,  the  characters  underlined  are  the  answers 
entered  by  the  user.  The  other  text  is  either  the  questions,  comments,  or 
actual  retrieval  output  generated  by  the  programs.  The  typescripts  are 
grouped  by  the  function  performed;  each  group  is  preceded  by  a  flow  diagram. 
The  diagrams  of  the  files  generated  are  also  included.  Where  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  questions  or  answers  is  not  clear,  see  Reference  2. 
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Figure  1.  Computer-Based  Communication  System 
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Figure  4.  General  File  Structure 


Figure  5.  Create  the  File 
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STRUCTURE  OF  A  RECORD  IN  THE  EMPLOYEE  FILE 


X 

primary  skill  code 
primary  skill  name 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

second  skill  coue 

second  skill  name 


third  skill  code 
third  skill  name 


record-identification  field 
(same  is  employee  number) 
emplo,  ee  number 

d c t c  zf  termination 

name 

salary 

sex 

birthdate 

level 

position  title 

unit 

job  code 


FIG.  6 


i 


Figure  6.  Structure  of  a  Record  in  the  Employee  File 
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RESEARCH  FILE  FORMAT  DESCRIPTION 

0.1  FILE  TITLE!  employee  FILE 
0-8  CONE IDENTIAL  CODE!  SDC 
0.3  NO.  UF  CARO-TYPESi  3 

0.3.1  DEFINING  COLUMNS  FOR  TYPE  #1  I  80 
0.3*1. I  SYNTAX  DEEi  “I” 

TRY  ME  !  1 .  .  .OK. 

TRY  ME I  T.  ..NOT  OK. 

TRY  ME l  _ 

0.3.1 • 2  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CARDS!  0 
0.3.2  DEFINING  COLUMNS  FOR  TYPE  #2 t  89 
0.3.2. I  SYNTAX  DEFi  "2~ 

TRY  ME!  _ 

0.3* 2. 2  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CAROS!  0 
0-3.3  TYPE  #3  IS  ASSUMFO  TO  BE  ALL  THE  OTHERS. 
0.J.3.I  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CAROS!  0. 

1  FIELD  #1  NAME!  NUMBER 

1.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  YES 

1.2  TYPE!  REGULAR 

1.3  CARO  TYPE!  1.2.3 

1.4  COLUMNS!  Iji5 

1.5  SYNTAX  OEF!  99999 

TRY  ME!  33445. . .OK. 

TRY  ME!  1I22Q. ..NOT  OK. 

TRY  ME  I 

2  FIELO  #2  NAME!  DATE  pr  TERMINATION 

2.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  YES 

2.2  TYPE!  DATE 

2.3  CARO  TYPE!  2 
■2.4  COLUMNS!  AO-89 

2.5  CARD  TYPE!  _ 

2.8  SYNTAX  OEFl  XXXXXXXXXX»«| QX» 

TRY  ME! 

3  FIELD  #3  NAME!  NAME 

3.1  UNIQUE  TO  RCC0RD7  Y 

3.2  TYPE!  REG 

3.3  CARO  TYPE! 

3.4  COLUMNS!  9-33 

3.5  CARD  TYPE!  <1 0X»«1 QX»XXXXX  FIX 

3.5  CARD  TYPE! 

3.8  SYNTAX  DEFl  «1 QX» «| QX» XXXXX 

TRY  ME l 


FIELD  #4  NAME!  SALARY 

4.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD? 

4.2  TYPE!  INTEGER 

4.3  CARO  TYPE!  2 

4.4  COLUMNS!  1 8-21 

4.5  CARD  TYPE! 

4.8  SYNTAX  DEFl  999999 
TRY  MEi  123458. 

TRY  ME!  _  . 

TRY  ME:  . 


Figure  7a.  Research  File  Format  Description 
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5  FIELD  #5  NAME  l  5JCX 

5.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECOROT  X 

5.2  TYPE  I  R 

5.3  CARO  TYPE  I  2 

5.4  COLUMNS l  9 

5.5  CARD  TYPE r 

5.6  SYNTAX  OEF  1 

TRY  ME  I 

6  FIELD  #6  NAME!  B1RTHDATE 

6.1  UN10UE  TO  RECORD?  Jf.  I  1  ° 

6.2  TYPE  t  DATE 

6.3  CARD  TYPE l  j2 

6.4  COLUMNS!  10-15 

6.5  CARO  TYPE  ! _ 

6.6  SYNTAX  DEF  I  I  99  IM/M99  Iw/M  It  IM 1  8“  C"7"! “8"  »"9"I9I 1 I"1  9"99 1 

TRY  ME  I  010165. ..OK. ...FILED  AS  I  01/01/1965 
TRY  ME  I  010185. ..OK. ...FILED  AS  I  01/01/1885 
TRY  ME!  022965. ..OK.  BUT  ITS  NOT  OF  THE  TYPE  INDICATED. 
...FILED  AS!  02/29/1965 
TRY  ME!  _ 

7  FIELD  #7  NAME!  LEVEL 

7.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  X 

7.2  TYPE!  R 

7.3  CARD  TYPE!  1^ 

7.4  COLUMNS!  42-45 

7.5  CARD  TYPE ! _ 

7.6  SYNTAX  DEF l  XXXX 

TRY  MEl _ 

8  FIELD  #8  NAME!  PQSITIqIn  TITLE 

8.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  [Y 

8.2  TYPE!  JR  !~ 

8.3  CARD  TYPE!  _1. 

8.4  COLUMNS!  46-75 

8.5  CARD  TYPE! 

8.6  SYNTAX  DEFl  <\ 0X>. 1 0X>\\\\\«1 0 X» <1 0 X* 

TRY  MEl  _ 

9  FIELD  #9  NAME!  -8.6 

8*6  SYNTAX  DEF I  <|0X><10X>«|0X>  -OK 
TRY  MEl  _ 

9  FIELD  #9  NAME!  UNIT 

9.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  X 

9.2  TYPE!  R 

9.3  CARD  TYPE!  i 

9.4  COLUMNS!  34-37 

9.5  CARD  TYPE!. 

9.6  SYNTAX  OEFl  9999l»»»» 

TRY  MEl  _ 


Figure  7b.  Research  File  Format  Description 
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10  FIELD  #10  NAME  I  JOB  CODE 

10. 1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  Y 

10.2  TYPE  t  R 

10.3  CARD  TYPE  I  3JL.  _ I 

10.4  COLUMNS!  38-41 

10.5  CARD  TYPE!  _ 

10.6  SYNTAX  DEFt  »C9. &  99991#### 

TRY  MEt  _ 

It  FIEU  #tl  NAME!  SKILL  CODE 
It. I  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  NO 

11.2  TYPE!  R 

11.3  CARO  TYPE!  3 

11.4  COLUMNS  I  9-12 

11.5  SYNTAX  DEFl  -C9.6  99991#### 

TRY  ME!  _ 

12  FIELD  #12  NAME!  SLSK1LL  NAME 

12.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  N 

12.2  TYPE!  R 

12.3  CARD  TYPE!  2. 

12.4  COLUMNS!  13-32 

12.5  SYNTAX  DEF!  « 1 0 X> C 1 0X\\\<1 0X> 

ERROR  IN  DEFINITION...  PARENTHESES  MUST  COME  IN  PAIRS. 

12.5  SYNTAX  DEFl  «10X>t\«10X> 

TRY  ME!  _ 

STORAGE  AREA  IS  NEARLY  FULL!  PLEASE  MAKE  ALL  NECESSARY  CORRECTIONS 
TO  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

13  FIELD  #13  NAME!  RECORD- IDENTIFYING  FIELD! 

13.1  CARD  TYPE!  I_#2.3 

13.2  COLUMNS!  I_^5 

13.3  SYNTAX  DEF:  XXXXX 

TRY  ME!  _ 

THE  QUESTION  NUMBERING  WILL  NOW  START  OVER. 

1  GROUP  NAME!  SKILLS 

1.1  FIELDS  IN  THIS  GROUP!  11*12 


2  GROUP  NAME! 


w.4)  FILE  10125  AM  9/16/1965 


THANK  YOU 


Figure  7c.  Research  File  Formac  Description 
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1  DO  YOU  WANT  LIST  OF  FILE  NAMES?  NO 

2  FILE  NUMBER:  50  EMPLOYEE  FILE  12:55  PM  9/1 6/1 965 
2.1  CONFIDENTIAL  CODE:  SDC 

1  NUMBER  OF  TAPE  UNIT?  ± 

2  STARTING  CARD  NUMBER?  ^ 

3  UPDATE  ONLY?  N 


-THANK  YOU- 


Figure  8.  Research  Card  Input  Program 
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record-identification  field 
( same  as  org.unit  code) 

org.unit  code 
org.unit  name 
reports  to 


d  in  the  Organization  File 
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Figure  10.  Updating  Transaction 
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1  rite  NAMES?  NO 

2  FILEl  SO  EW»L0YEE  FILE  2104  PM  9/14/19*5 

2.1  CONF.  COOCl  S5fi 
0.1  REC-IDl  33144 

1  NUMBER 1  -CO. I  33144 

2  DATE  Of  TERMINATION!  04/16/1945 

3  NAME  I  QUINN,  S.  M. 

4  SALARY!  QQ5500 

5  SEXi  r 

6  8IRTHDATE!  1 1  I  546 

7  LEVEL!  EMPL 

8  POSITION  TITLE!  FILE  CLERK 

9  UNIT!  2123 

10  JOB  CODE!  5520 
It  SKILL  COOEi 

11-1  5520 

1 1 .2  END 

12  SKILL  NAME! 

12.1  PILE  CLERK 

12.2  END 

0.1  REC-IDl  91152 

1  NUMBER!  -CQ. 1  91152 

2  DATE  OF  TERMINATION! 

3  NAME!  GARBER.  B.  E. 

4  SALARY!’  0006500  FIX 

4  SALARY!  008500 

5  SEXi  M 

6  BIRTHOaTE!  070734 

7  LEVEL!  EMPL 

8  POSITION  TITLE!  DRAFTSMAN 

9  UNIT!  21 1 1  ~ 

10  JOB  COOEt  1330 

11  SKILL  CODE! 

11. 1  1 IN330 

11.2  END 

12  5KILL  NAME! 

12.1  DRAFTSMAN 

12.2  END 

0.1  REC-IDl  85657 

1  NUMBER!  -CO.l  85657 

2  DATE  OF  TERMINATION; 

3  NAME!  LEE.  R.E. 

4  SALARY:-' "00 7200 

5  SEXi  M 

6  BIRTHOATE l  031126 

7  LEVEL!  EMPL 

8  POSITION  TITLE!  MACHINE  OPR 

9  UNIT!  231 1 

10  JOB  CODE!  3340 

11  SKILL  CODE! 

11.1  33  AO 

11.2  3355 

11.3  3570 

11.4  END 
1?  SKILL  NAME i 

1?. 1  MATH INF  OPR 

12.2  PLATING  OPR 

12.3  DISPATCH  ASST 

12.4  END 
0.1  REC-lDl_ 

-THANK  YOU- 


Figure  11.  Research  Teletype  Input  Program 
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Figure  12.  Control  Report 
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SEARCH  PROGRAM 
11155  AM  9/16/1965 

1  FILE  51 

2  DICT  N 

3  NEW  FIELDS 

3*1  FREQ  ORG  UNIT  CODElREDORDS 

3.2  _ 

4  DESCRIPTORS 
4*1 

5  LIMITS 

5.1  POP 

5.2  MAX  RECS  _ 

5.3  MAX  POP  _ 

5.4  MAX  SAM  __ 

6  PRINT 

6.1  _ 

7  SUM 

7.1  FIELD  REDORDS :ORG 
7-2  FIELD  _ 

8  ROWS 

8.1  Rl  SAMPLE 

9  TITLE  NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATION  UNITS 

10  OK  Y 


1 1 *55  AM  9/1 6/1 965 

NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATION  UNITS 


1 1 *56  AM  9/1 6/1965 
DATA  MATRICES  ON  FILE 

ORG  MATRIX 


29.000 

MATRIX  FILE  NO.  »  10072 


Figure  13.  Search  Program 
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SEARCH  PROGRAM 
3»29  PM  9/16/1965 


1  PILE  Sfl 

2  D1CT  N 

3  NEW  FIELDS 

3. t  PREQ  NUMBERlCOUNT 
3.2  _ 

4  DESCRIPTORS 

4. 1  NUMBER»OOOOOl ALL 

4.2 


5  LIMITS 

5.1  POP  ALL 

5.2  MAX  RECS  _ 

5.3  MAX  POP  _ 

5.4  MAX  SAM  _ 

6  PRINT 

6.  1 


7  SUM 


7.1  FIELD 

7.1  FIELD 

7.2  FIELD 

7.3  FIELD 
B  ROWS 


ALLlEMP  Eli 
COUNTtEMP 
SALARY  X  SAL 


8.  1 
8.2 

R1 

R1 

SAMPLE 

LABEL 

ALL 

NUMBER 

OF 

OERSONWWWPERSONS  EMPLOYED 

8.3 

R2 

SAMPLE 

COLS 

9.  | 

Cl 

SAMPLE 

ALL 

9.2 

Cl 

LABEL 

9.3 

C2 

SAMPLE 

1  TITLE 

-8.2 

8.2 

R1 

LABEL 

NUMBER 

OF 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

10  TITLE  NUMBER  OF  PEROSNVWSON S  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  ACTUAL  ANNUAL  SALARIES 
1  1  OK  Y 


3135  PM  9/16/1965 

NUMRER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  ACTUAL  ANNUAL  SALARIES 
EMP  MATRIX 


104.000 


SAL  MATRIX 


967850.000 

MATRIX  FILE  NO.  ■  10323 


SALARIES 


Figure  14.  Search  Program 


Retrieval 


DEMAND 

REPORTS 


Figure  15.  Demand  Reports  * 
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”  G" 

SHUFFLE  PROGRAM 
jj25  PM  9/16/1965 

1  DO  YOU  WANT  LIST  OF  FILE  NAMES?  NO, 

2  FILE  NUMBERS  50  EMPLOYEE  FILE  2:05  PM  9/16/1965 
2.1  CONFIDENTIAL  CODE:  SDC 

3  DESIRED  ORDERING  OF  FILE:  NAME 
NAME 

55  EMPLOYEE  FILE  NAME  2:05  PM  9/16/1965 
-THANK  YOU- 


Figure  16.  Shuffle  Program 
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SEARCH  PROGRAM 
4:09  PM  9/16/1965 

1  FILE  55 

2  DICT  N 

3  NEW  FIELDS 

3.1  FREQ  SKILL  CODE :TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SKILLS 

3.2 

4  DESCRIPTORS 

4.1  SKILL  C0D£=3340  s D 1 

4.2  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SKILLS>2  AND  SEX»M  AND  LEVEL  N0T*HEADlD2 

4.3  BIRTHDATE> 12/31/1 91 6  AND  BIRTHDATE <01/01/1  935tD3 

4.4  SEX=M  AND  LEVEL  N0TsHEAD:D4 

4.5  SKILL  C0DE=1 1 10 :D5 

4.6  SKILL  CQDE> 1129  AND  SKILL  C0DE<114QtD6 

4.7 

5  LIMITS 

5.1  POP  D4  AND  <05  OR  D6) 

5.2  MAX  RECS  _ 

5.3  MAX  POP  _ 

5.4  MAX  SAM  _ 

6  PRINT 

6.1  NAME 

6.2  NUMBER 
6-3  UNIT 

6.4  SKILL  CODE 

6.5  SKILL  NAME 

6.6  _ 

6.6.1  PRINT  IND  __ 

7  SUM 

7.1  FIELD  _ 

8  ROWS 

8.1  R1  SAMPLE  _ 

9  TITLE  DEMAND  REPORT  »10Y 

10  OK  Y 


Figure  17a.  Search  Program 
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3146  PM  9/16/1965 
DEMAND  REPORT  #t 


NAME 

NUMBER 

UNIT 


BOYD*  W.  V. 
I  5052 
2135 


SKILL  CODE 


SKILL  NAME 


1351 

3340 

3370 

7320 


MECH  TECHN 
MACHINE  OPR 
PAINTING  OPR 
MAINT  TECH  E 


NAME 

NUMBER 

UNIT 


COATES*  C.  L. 

81130 

2313 


SKILL  CODE 


SKILL  NAME 


3340 

3345 

3360 


MACHINE  OPR 
MILLING  MACH  OPR 
HEAT  TREAT  OPR 


NAME 

NUMBER 

UNIT 


FLETCHER,  M.  W. 

21475 

2133 


SKILL  CODE 


SKILL  NAME 


1365 

3125 

3340 

7320 


TOOL  DESIGNER 
TOOL  MAKER 
MACHINE  OPR 
MAINT  TECH  E 


NAME 

NUMBER 

UNIT 

SX ILL  CODE 

Continued .... 


GORTON.  R.  A. 

1  7590 

2313 

SKILL  NAME 


Figure  17b.  Demand  Report 
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4104  PM  9/16/1965 
DEMAND  REPORT  «10Y 


NAME 

APGAR*  A.  J 

NUMBER 

82802 

UNIT 

2115 

SKILL  CODE 

SKILL  NAME 

1  130 

ELEC  EN6R 

NAME 

ARNETTE.  L. 

NUMBER 

37113 

UNIT 

-  2115 

SKILL  CODE 

SKILL  NAME 

1130 

ELEC  EN6R 

NAME 

ETTINGER»  G. 

NUMBER 

13581 

UNIT 

2113 

SKILL  CODE 

SKILL  NAME 

1130 

ELEC  ENGR 

Continued . 

• 

NAME 

STADERMAN,  P 

NUMBER 

80823 

UNIT 

2122 

SKILL  CODE 

SKILL  NAME 

1130 

ELEC  ENGR 

RECORDS  SEARCHED 

9 

104 

RECORDS  SELECTED 

9 

10 

RECORDS  INDETERM 

9 

0 

SAMPLE  SELECTED 

9 

0 

SAMPLE  INOETERM 

9 

0 

Figure  18 
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Figure  19.  Periodic  Reports 
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100”G*' 


POUT  PROGRAM 
10*48  AM  9/17/1965 

1  LIST  OF  FILE  NAMES?  N 

2  FILE.  _5i  ORGANIZATION  FILE  11*43  AM  9/16/1965 

2.1  CONFIDENTIAL  CODE*  BBN 

3  TAPE  UNIT  0. 

FIELD#  FROM  COL.#  THROUGH  COL. 

4.1  LOAD  INFO.  ORG  UNIT  CODE# 1#4 

4.2  LOAD  INFO.  ORG  UNIT  NAME# 5# 24 

4.3  LOAD  INFO.  REPORTS  T0#25#28 

4.4  LOAD  INFO.  JOB  CODE# 29# 32 

4.5  LOAD  INFO.  UNIT  C0DE#33#36 

4.6  LOAD  INFO.  TITLE#37#  56 

4.7  LOAD  INFO.  BUDGET#  59# 64 

4.8  LOAD  INFO.  QUANTITY#  65#  66 

4.9  LOAD  INFO.  _ 

OUR  WORK  IS  DONE. 

-THANK  YOU- 


POUT  PROGRAM 
1 1  :<?0  AM  9/17/1965 

1  LIST  OF  FILE  NAMES?  _N 

2  FILE.  50  EMPLOYEE  FILE  2*05  PM  9/16/1965 

2.1  CONFIDENTIAL  CODES  SjDC 

3  TAPE  UNIT  f)_ 

FIELD,  FROM  COL.#  THROUGH  COL. 

4.1  LOAD  INFO.  UNIT# 1 #4 

4.P  LOAD  INFO.  JOR  C0DE#29#32 

4.3  LOAD  INFO.  POSITION  TITLE#37#56 

4.4  LOAD  INFO.  SALARY#59#64 

4.5  LOAD  INFO. 

OUR  WORK  IS  DONE. 

-THANK  YOU- 


Figure  20.  POUT  Program 
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Figure  21.  Section  or  Group  File 
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0-1  FILE  TITLE:  SECTION  FILE 
0.2  CONFIDENTIAL  CODE*  _ 

0.3  NO.  OF  CARD-TYPES:  _3_ 

0.3.1  DEFINING  COLUMNS  FOR  TYPE  fit  80 
0.3. 1.1  SYNTAX  DEF*  ”l”j”2” 

0.3. 1.2  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CARDS*  X 
0.3. 1.3  IDENTIFYING  COLUMNS:  1_^5 
0.3.2  DEFINING  COLUMNS  FOR  TYPE  #2*  80 

0.3. 2.1  SYNTAX  DEF:  ”3” 

0. 3«2«2  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CARDS*  £ 

0.3.3  TYPE  #3  IS  ASSUMED  TO  BE  ALL  THE  OTHERS. 

0.3.3. 1  NO.  OF  CONTINUATION  CARDS*  _0 

1  FIELD  #1  NAME:  ORG  UNIT  CODE 

1.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  Y 

1.2  TYPE*  _R 

1.3  CARD  TYPE:  X 

1 .4  CARD  NO:  X 

1.5  COLUMNS:  34-37 

1.6  CARD  TYPE:  JJ 

1.7  COLUMNS:  1_^4 

1.8  CARD  TYPE:  _ 

1.9  SYNTAX  DEF*  99991”  ” 

2  FIELD  #2  NAME:  ORG  UNIT  NAME 

2.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  Y 

2.2  TYPE*  R 

2.3  CARD  TYPE:  3 

2.4  COLUMNS:  5-24 

2.5  CARD  TYPE:  _ 

2.6  SYNTAX  DEF:  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXs<20X> 

3  FIELD  #3  NAME:  REPORTS  TO 

3.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  Y 

3.2  TYPE:  R 

3.3  CARD  TYPE:  X 

3.4  COLUMNS:  25-28 

3.5  CARD  TYPE:  _ 

3.6  SYNTAX  DEF:  9999 ;»##» 

4  FIELD  » 4  NAME:  AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

4.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  NO 

4.2  TYPE:  _R 

4.3  CARD  TYPE:  X 

4.4  COLUMNS:  29-56 

4.5  SYNTAX  DEF:  C  C »fff 3 XXXX3C C»»»» 3 XXXX3I”  ”<20X» 


Figure  22a.  Research  File  Format  Description 
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5  FIELD  #5  NAME*  QUANTITY 

5.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  Jlfi 

5.2  TYPE:  X 

5.3  CARD  TYPE:  3_ 

5- 4  COLUMNS*  57-58 

5.5  SYNTAX  DEF*  99*## 


6  FIELD  #6  NAME*  SALARY 
6*1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  NO 

6.2  TYPE*  X 

6.3  CARD  TYPE*  _3 

6. 4  COLUMNS*  59-64 

6.5  SYNTAX  DEF*  9999991# 


7  FIELD  #7  NAME*  ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

7.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  J± 

7.2  TYPE*  JR_ 

7.3  CARD  TYPE*  X 

7.4  CARD  NO*  X 

7.5  COLUMNS*  38-75 

7.6  SYNTAX  DEF*  XXXXCXXXX3  ***. .  "<20X>XXXXXXXXXX 

8  FIELD  #8  NAME*  SALARY 

8.1  UNIQUE  TO  RECORD?  NO 

8.2  TYPE*  I 

8.3  CARD  TYPE*  X 
8*4  CARD  NO*  2_ 

8.5  COLUMNS*  16-21 

8.6  SYNTAX  DEF*  999999*###### 

9  FIELD  #9  NAME*  RECORD- IDENTIFYING  FIELD* 

9.1  CARD  TYPE*  U2 

9.2  COLUMNS*  34-37 

9.3  CARD  TYPE*  J_ 

9.4  COLUMNS*  1-4 

9.5  SYNTAX  DEF*  XXXX 

10  GROUP  NAME:  AUTH  GROUP 

10.1  FIELDS  IN  THIS  GROUP*  4# 5* 6 

11  GROUP  NAME*  ACTUAL  GROUP 

11.1  FIELDS  IN  THIS  GROUP*  7#8 


12  GROUP  NAME*  _ 

59  SECTION  FILE  1*56  AM  9/17/1965 
-THANK  YOU- 

Figure  22b.  Research  File  Format  Description  (Cont 'd) 
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C 


2:00  AM  9/17/1965 
CALL  RESCD1 

RESEARCH  CARD  INPUT  PROGRAM 

1  DO  YOU  WANT  LIST  OF  FILE  NAMES?  N 

2  FILE  NUMBER:  59  SECTION  FILE  ~i:56  AM  9/17/1965 
1  NUMBER  OF  TAPE  UNIT?  £ 

STARTING  CARD  NUMBER?  1 
UPDATE  ONLY?  _N0_  ” 

-THANK  YOU- 


Figure  23.  Research  Card  Input  Program 
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SEARCH  PROGRAM 
2:32  AM  9/17/1965 

1  FILE  15 

2  DICT  N, 

3  NEW  FlFLDS 

3.1  SUM  QUANTITYiTOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

3.2  SUM  SALARYtTOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

3.3  FREQ  SALARYiTOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

3.4  SUM  SALARYtTOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 

3.5  TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY-TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARYtDEV  IATION  FROM  BUDGET 

3.6 

4  DESCRIPTORS 

4.1  ORG  UNIT  CODE  CONTAINS  ”0  **  tNS 

4.2 

5  LIMITS 

5.1  POP  NOT  NS 

5.2  MAX  RECS  _ 

5.3  MAX  FOP  _ 

5.4  MAX  SAM 

6  PRINT 


6.1 

ORG  UNIT  CODE 

6.2 

REPORTS  TO 

6.3 

ORG  UNIT  NAME 

6.4 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

6.5 

SALARY 

6.6 

QUANTITY 

6.7 

TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

6.B 

TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

6.9 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMF 4T 

6.10 

SALARY 

6.1  1 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 

6.12 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

6.13 

DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 

6.14 

6.14.1  PRINT  IND  Y 

7 

SUM 

7.1 

FIELD  _ 

B 

ROWS 

8.1 

R 1  SAMPLE  _ 

9 

TITLE  PERIODIC  SECTION  REPORT 

10  OK 

_Y 

Figure  24a.  Search  Program 
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2 1 33  AM  9/1 7/1  965 
PERIODIC  SECTION  REPORT 


ORG  UNIT  COOE 
REPORTS  TO 
ORG  UNIT  NAME 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 


1120..  CHIEF 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

1330..  DRAFTSMAN 

TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 
TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

1120..  CHIEF*  SYSTEM 
STDS.  SECTION 

1130..  ELECENGR 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 
TOTAL  ACTUAL  OUANTITY 
DEVIATION  FROM  BUOGET 


ORG  UNIT  COOE 
REPOSTS  TO 
ORG  UNIT  NAME 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 


1120..  CHIEF 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

1330..  DRAFTSMAN 

5520..  FILE  CLERK 


TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 
TOTAL  AUTH.  OUANTITY 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

1330..  DRAFTSMAN 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

5520..  FILE  CLERK 

1120..  CHIEF,  COMPONE 
NT  STDS.  SECTION 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 
TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 
DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 


2122 

2120 

SYSTEM  STDS.  SECTION 
SALARY 


11500 

9500 

9700 

8500 

39200.0000000 

4.0000000 

SALARY 

1  1500 

9700 

9500 

30700.0000000 

3.0000000 

-8500.0000000 


2123 

2120 

COMPONENT  STDS  SECT 
SALARY 


1  1000 
9500 
1 0000 
8500 
5500 


44500.0000000 

5.0000000 

SALARY 

8500 
10000 
5500 
I  1000 

9500 

44500.0000000 

5.0000000 

0.0000000 


OUANTITY 


OUANTITY 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Figure  24b.  Periodic  Section  Report 
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Figure  25.  Exception  Report 
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SEARCH  PROGRAM 
4:02  AM  9/17/1965 

1  FILE  59 

2  DICT  N 

3  NEW  FIELDS 

3.1  SUM  QUANT TTY: TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

3.2  SUM  SALARY :TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

3.3  FREQ  SALARYiTOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

3.4  SUM  SALARY: TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 

3.5  TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY-TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY: DEV  I AT  ION  FROM  BUDG1 

3.6  TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY  -  TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY :QD IF 

3.7 

4  DESCRIPTORS 

4.1  ORG  UNIT  CODE  CONTAINS  "0  » :NS 

4.2  QDIF=0  OR  QDIF<0:D5 

4.3  DEVIATION  FROM  BUPGET<-799  OR  DEVIATION  FROM  BUD0ET>799 :D6 

4.4 

5  LIMITS 

5.1  POP  NOT  NS  AND  D5  AND  D6 

5.2  MAX  REC3  - 
S-3  MAX  POP  - 

5.4  MAX  SAM 

6  PRINT 

6. 1  ORG  UNIT  CODE 

6.2  REPORTS  TO 

6.3  ORG  UNIT  NAME 

6.4  AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

6.5  SALARY 

6.6  QUANTITY 

6 . 7  TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

6.8  TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

6.9  ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

6.10  SALARY 

6.11  TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 

6.12  TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

6.13  DEVIATION  FRl  BUDGET 

6.14 

6.14.1  PRINT  IND  JT 

7  SUM 

7.1  FIELD  - 

8  ROWS 

8.1  R1  SAMPLE  _ 

9  TITLE  EXCEPTION  REPORT 

10  OK  Y 


Figure  26a.  Search  Program 
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4104  AM  9/17/1965 
EXCEPTION  REPORT 


ORG  UNIT  CODE  21  13 

REPORTS  TO  2110 

ORG  UNIT  NAME  AOV.  SYSTEMS  SECTION 


AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

SALARY 

QUANTITY 

1110..  CHIEF 

13000 

1110..  SYSTEMS  ENGR 

12000 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

12000 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

12000 

TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

49000.0000000 

TOTAL  AUTH.  0UANTITY 

4.0000000 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

SALARY 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

11000 

1110..  SYSTEMS  ENGR 

12000 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

12000 

1110..  CHIEF.  ADV. 
SYSTEMS  SECTION 

13000 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 

48000.0000000 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 

4.0000000 

DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 

-1000.0000000 

ORG  UNIT  CODE 

2115 

REPORTS  TO 

2110 

ORG  UNIT  NOME 

PROD.  SPEC.  SECTION 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

SALARY 

QUANTITY 

1110..  CHIEF 

12000 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

1  1000 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

11000 

1330..  DRAFTSMAN 

8000 

TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 

42000.0000000 

TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

4.0000000 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

SALARY 

1110..  CHIEF.  PROD. 
SPEC.  SECTION 

12000 

1120..  MECH  ENGR 

11000 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

11000 

Figure  26b.  Exception  Report 
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1330..  DRAFTSMAN 

1130..  ELEC  ENGR 

TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 
TOTAL  ACTUAL  OUANT1TY 
DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 


ORG  UNIT  CODE 
REPORTS  TO 
ORG  UNIT  NAME 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 


3340..  CHIEF 
3340..  MACHINE  OPR 


TOTAL  AUTH.  SALARY 
TOTAL  AUTH.  QUANTITY 

ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

3340..  CHIEF.  FAB. 
SECTION  A 

3340..  MACHINE  OPR 

3340..  MACHINE  OPR 

3340..  MACHINE  OPR 

3340..  MACHINE  OPR 

3340..  MACHINE  OPR 


TOTAL  ACTUAL  SALARY 
TOTAL  ACTUAL  QUANTITY 
DEVIATION  FROM  BUDGET 


8000 

*0500 

S2S00.0000000 

5.0000000 

10500.0000000 


2311 

2310 

FAB.  SECTION  A 
SALARY 


10000 

40000 


50000.0000000 

6.0000000 

SALARY 

10000 

6500 

8000 

8500 

9000 

7200 


49200.0000000 

6.0000000 

-800.0000000 


QUANTITY 


1 

5 


RECORDS  SEARCHED  a  30 
RECORDS  SELECTED  a  3 
RECORDS  INDETEPM  »  0 
SAMPLE  SELECTEO  a  0 
SAMPLE  INDETERM  a  0 


.  Exception  Report  (Cont  'd) 


Figure  26c 
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Figure  27.  Hypothesis  Report 
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QUESTION: 

In  the  half  day  of  training,  does  the  hospital  staff  learn  much  sophistication? 
ANSWER: 

To  date,  the  system  has  been  used  for  very  small  things. 

QUESTION: 

Can  you  get  high- volume  output  on  a  line  printer,  or  does  everything  come  out 
on  the  teletype? 

ANSWER: 

We  are  getting  a  high-speed  printer,  but  we  haven't  found  the  need  for  it  yet. 
Because  of  the  time-sharing  principle,  we  just  let  it  run  during  the  night  and 
it  comes  out  in  the  morning. 

QUESTION: 

How  do  the  nurses,  doctors  and  all  adapt  to  the  names,  the  terminology,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  system? 

ANSWER: 


Actually  it's  much  better  than  we  thought.  There  is  a  lot  of  human  engineering 
I  didn't  show.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  modes  of  asking  a  question  when  you 
don't  know  the  answer.  For  instance,  you  can  ask  "how,"  and  the  system  should 
type  out  a  long  type  script  of  "how."  This  is  done  in  the  way  that  the 

SDC  time-sharing  system  gives  an  estimation  of  how  to  do  things. 


QUESTION: 

Have  there  been  any  studies  of  an  easier  terminology  for  the  nurses  to  under¬ 
stand? 


ANSWER: 

What  you  saw  wouldn't  be  used  by  actual  nurses  on  the  floor  because  they  are 
doing  routine  things.  In  operation,  we  have  actual  programs  specific  to  giving 
a  patient  a  drug,  and  the  terminology  is  catered  exactly  to  the  way  the  nurses 
are  accustomed  to  it. 

QUESTION: 

Are  there  any  other  general  types  of  format  difficulties? 
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ANSWER: 

No,  one  of  the  significant  factors  of  this  system  was  the  creation  of  sub¬ 
totals.  In  medical  research  they  aren't  so  interested  in  subtotals.  They  are 
more  interested  in  high-speed  analyses.  And  they  don't  actually  get  these 
long  printouts--they  condense  it  down  into  some  more  readable  form.  Because 
of  the  give  and  take  of  time-sharing,  most  people  don't  want  long  printouts. 
They  usually  only  get  a  couple  of  records. 

QUESTION:  j  , 

Is  the  operation  of  the  system  reminiscent  of  Project  MAC? 

ANSWER: 

Yes,  it  is.  The  chief  difference  is  that  Project  MAC  is  a  generalized  time¬ 
sharing  system,  and  our  hospital  system  is  specific  to  a  particular  type  of 
time- sharing. 

QUESTION: 

How  long  did  it  take  to  program  the  problem? 

ANSWER: 

I  was  given  the  problem  last  Tufvl.iv,  s;jt-  d  it  on  Thursday,  and  finished  it 
on  Friday,  talking  advantage  oi  th.  -  ime-sharing  system. 
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BEST  SYSTEM 

Presented  by:  J.  R.  Ziegler 

Manager  of  Programming  Services 
National  Cash  Register  Company 


The  specific  project  at  hand  was  to  solve  a  given,  well-defined  problem  using 
BEST  (Business  EDP  JSystems  Technique). 

The  BEST  technique  started  out  in  a  very  similar,  problem-solving  situation 
about  five  years  ago  in  the  Data  Processing  Centers  of  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company.  It  was  originally  implemented  on  the  NCR  304  and  was  subsequently 
enlarged  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  adapted  to  the  NCR  315.  It  has  been 
operational  on  the  315  for  more  than  two  years  and  has  been  applied  by  hundreds 
of  users. 

BEST  is  not  designed  to  work  in  on-line  or  time-sharing  systems  at  the  present 
time.  Its  purpose  is  to  get  a  job  onto  a  computer,  mainly  ours,  as  fast  as 
possible  and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  This  is  done  through  a  series  of 
program  generators  similar  to  sort  generators.  These  cover  some  45  functions 
coninon  to  the  processing  of  business  data  processing  applications. 

The  first  requirement  in  defining  the  solution  to  the  particular  problem  at 
hand  was  a  decision  on  how  to  organize  the  files.  Although  this  particular 
job  constituted  a  specific  set  of  requirements,  the  proviso  was  also  included 
that  we  should  realize  there  may  be  a  larger  file  involved.  There  may  also  be 
other  files,  other  fields,  or  other  reports  involved;  and  there  may  be  other 
data  manipulations  required. 

We  approached  the  job  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the  reports  or  programs  which 
we  had  to  produce  was  independent  of  the  other.  This  was  because,  at  any  time, 
our  hypothetical  boss  might  ask  for  a  different  set  of  reports  from  the  same 
files.  Or  he  might  ask  that  our  two  files  be  combined  with  a  third  file,  such 
as  one  covering  physical  location.  In  order  to  be  3ble  to  meet  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  decision  was  made  to  maintain  the  organization  file  and  the  personnel 
file,  which  contain  separate  types  of  information,  as  two  independent  files. 

Admittedly,  these  two  files  talk  to  each  other.  But  they  do  so  in  only  one  di¬ 
rection:  The  personnel  file  provides  data  on  people,  jobs  or  positions  to  the 
organization  file.  The  first  step,  then,  was  to  set  up  the  personnel  file  by 
itself.  Since  most  of  the  changes  to  the  personnel  file  would  come  identified 
only  by  the  person's  number,  the  file  was  organized  according  to  employee  ID 
number.  Fields  therein  are  completely  independent,  sicce  a  field,  if  it  exists, 
must  be  changeable.  We  set  up  this  particular  operation  to  change  each  field 
independehtly  of  each  other  field. 
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The  organization  file  is,  in  essence,  the  same  kind  of  a  file.  So,  the  flow 
charts  and  other  documentation  which  will  be  illustrated  for  the  personnel 
file  could  be  duplicated  to  cover  both  requirements. 

There  will  be  five  different  types  of  documentation  in  the  illustrations  which 
show  the  solution  to  this  problem: 

c  1.  There  will  be  flow  charts  drawn  on  a  functional  basis.  These  charts 
were  drawn  at  the  planning  stage  of  the  problem  and,  interestingly  enough, 
they  also  serve  as  documentation  at  the  final  level  of  the  program.  The  flow 
charts  that  one  writes  at  the  beginning — at  the  thinking  level  in  a  BEST  pro- 
gram--are  the  same  flow  charts  that  one  implements  when  the  job  is  actually 
naming. 


2.  Data  Record  Layout  forms  will  be  illustrated.  "*hese  are  filled  out 
in  the  initial,  planning  stages  of  a  program  and  are  retained  as  part  of  the 
final  permanent  documentation  available  for  reference  by  anyone--either  manage¬ 
ment  or  data  processing  personnel--working  with  the  system  at  any  time.  For 
each  BEST  function,  there  is  a  Data  Record  Layout  form  which  serves  as  a  method 
of  disciplining  the  formatting  of  information.  These  forms  call  for  specific 
listings  of  the  input  data  as  the  computer  will  see  it  and  for  the  form  the 
data  will  take  in  outputting  information  or  in  interfacing  with  the  next  BEST 
function. 

3.  Each  function  also  requires  the  completion  of  a  Parameter  Sheet  which 
describes  exactly  how  the  data  is  to  be  processed  or  manipulated  in  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  Parameter  Sheets  contain  a  series  of  questions,  written 
in  English,  which  call  for  answers  in  terms  of  specific  numbers,  directions,  or 
yes/no  answers.  By  answering  the  questions,  the  programmer  lets  the  system 
know  which  of  the  capabilities  of  the  function  he  wishes  to  apply  and  exactly 
what  operations  are  to  be  performed. 

4.  The  illustrations  will  also  include  samples  of  coding  printed  out 
automatically  under  the  control  of  the  BEST  generator. 

5.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  number  of  reports  printed  by  the  BEST-gen- 
erated  program.  These  reports  furnish  the  solution  to  the  stated  problem. 

Figure  1  presents  a  Data  Record  Layout.  There  is  one  record  of  this  type  for 
each  of  the  individuals  on  the  personnel  file.  As  you  can  see,  the  record  con¬ 
tains  employee  number,  employee  name,  use  code,  job  code,  level,  salary,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  information  applicable  to  the  personnel  file.  For  this 
particular  application,  the  employee  name  is  maintained  as  a  fixed- length  field 
rather  than  as  a  variable-length  field.  Also,  the  number  of  skill  codes  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fixed  number.  This  is  because,  under  normal  circumstances,  even 
though  you  might  have  an  indefinite  number  of  secondary  field  codes,  the  number 
specified  isn't  at  all  unreasonable,  and  we  have  provided  enough  room  for  that 
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and  no  more  ac  the  present  time.  If  you  have  more,  then  you  would  extend  the 
record.  For  example,  you  could  have  additional  fields  for  such  items  as  check 
number  for  last  pay  period  or  other  kinds  of  information  if  you  wished  to 
Incorporate  these  as  part  of  your  personnel  file. 

Figure  2  represents  four  different  records  in  the  organization  file.  This 
particular  file  has  four  levels.  These  are  not  strictly  levels  in  the  sense 
of  a  data  hierarchy,  but  four  different  record  codes.  The  space  for  Record 
Type  (second  from  the  left  on  the  top  line)  indicates  whether  it  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  unit  name  (top  record)  or  a  job  name  keyed  for  the  manager  only  (second 
line).  The  third  line  down  from  the  top  represents  the  job  name  itself  and  the 
fourth  represents  the  suborganization  name. 

In  a  job  name  layout,  the  second  and  third  records  would  have  in  them  the 
number  of  units  and  the  salaries  budgeted  for  this  particular  job.  The  two 
fields  on  the  left  represent  either  the  organization  unit  and  the  "Reports  To" 
or  the  organization  unit  and  the  job  code. 

If  you  have  other  levels  of  data,  you  would  have  other  records.  You  can  have 
as  many  of  these  as  you  want  for  any  organizational  level  and  for  as  many  job 
codes  as  you  have  within  any  organization. 

These  two  documents,  then,  represent  the  basic  files  under  consideration. 

The  solution  for  the  entire  problem  is  flowcharted  in  Figure  3,  except  that  we 
have  not  put  the  hypothesis  section  of  the  report  on  this  particular  flow 
chart.  This  chart  calls  for  13  separate  computer  runs.  Allowing  two  more  for 
the  hypothesis  reports,  this  makes  a  total  of  15  computer  runs  if  we  include 
all  programs,  such  as  sorting,  editing  and  reporting. 

As  laid  out,  once  you  have  your  Master  File  in  existence,  you  could  use  any  of 
the  programs  which  produce  any  of  the  reports  independently  of  any  of  the  other 
ones.  The  only  exception,  I  believe,  is  the  Exception  Report,  which  does 
utilize  the  outputs  of  the  Section  and  Group  Reports. 

Now  we  will  break  this  down  into  pieces  as  it  was  actually  solved.  As  we  saw 
it,  the  first  job  (Figure  4)  was  to  create  and  update  the  Master  File.  This 
illustration  represents  the  use  of  three  different  programs  to  generate  or 
update  this  file.  In  this  particular  case,  as  in  almost  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  both  updating  and  initial  generation  are  done  with  the  same,  identical 
set  of  programs.  This  is  because  the  initial  generation  of  a  Master  File  is 
really  nothing  more  than  the  updating  of  a  nonexisting  file. 
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Figure  3.  Flow  Chart  of  Data  Base  Problem 
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The  next  illustration  (Figure  5)  is  a  flow  chart  of  the  entire  program  needed 
to  read  in  and  validate  the  punched  card  transactions  which  were  used  to  update 
the  Master  File,  as  well  as  to  create  an  error  report  and  put  the  transaction 
data  out  for  sorting  purposes.  This  operation  completely  validates  any  type  ol 
transaction  you  may  have.  For  example,  knowing  keypunch  operators,  you  will 
sometimes  get  alphabetic  entries  in  the  middle  of  fields  which  call  for  numeric 
such  as  job  code.  This  program  incorporates  complete  validations  to  avoid  en¬ 
tering  any  data  of  this  type. 


Each  of  the  rectangular  boxes  on  the  flow  chart  represents  a  separate  function. 
In  this  particular  memory  load  program  we  have  17  functions.  Each  one  of 
these  is  a  common,  basic  function.  For  example,  if  we  say  READ  PUNCHED  CARDS 
every  time  the  flow  chart  shows  this  designation,  we  know  exactly  what  is  goinji 
on.  Now  the  parameters  for  reading  cards  may  be  different  in  the  sense  that 
you  may  use  different  columns  or  get  them  from  a  different  card  reader,  and  so 
on.  However,  from  a  communications  point  of  view,  the  process  is  unequivocal. 
This  is  as  true  for  the  person  who  wrote  the  program  and  wants  to  alter  it  six 
months  later,  as  it  is  for  persons  who  succeed  him  on  the  job,  for  supervisor: 
or  for  subordinates.  The  initial  documentation  of  BEST  is  permanent. 

The  next  flow  chartjShown  in  Figure  6, represents  the  entire  Master  File  updat¬ 
ing  memory  load.  It  also  covers  the  reporting  of  Master  File  maintenance 
transactions  as  well  as  the  printing  of  the  control  report  which  was  requested. 
This  particular  segment  of  the  program  may  have  10  or  15  options,  any  of  which 
can  be  provided  for  by  filling  out  a  Parameter  Sheet.  As  a  Master  File  operat¬ 
ing  system,  then,  this  represents  the  entire  memory  load.  It  also  accumulates 
the  information  for  the  control  report  as  required. 

The  Master  File  operating  function  has  tied  with  it  several  other  functions 
which  are  called  Master  File  Replacement  Functions.  There  is  a  separate  func¬ 
tion  of  this  type  for  each  different  kind  of  transaction.  Figure  7  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  showing  several  types  of  transactions  necessary  to  maintain  this  parti¬ 
cular  Master  File.  If  you  had  more  transactions--in  other  words,  more  fields 
to  edit--then  you  would  have  different  Master  File  Replacement  functions  for 
each  of  the  different  transaction  codes. 

Figure  8  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  pages  of  Parameter  Sheets.  This  happens 
to  be  the  Compute  parameter.  In  calling  this  particular  Parameter  Sheet  into 
play,  you  have  a  sequence  number  at  the  top  which  represents  the  actual  number 
of  the  function  in  the  flow  charts.  Entries  on  the  Parameter  Sheet  denote  th« 
input  area  for  this  function--where  the  data  is  if  the  function  is  going  to 
find  it.  Also  shown  is  the  output  area,  designating  where  the  function  is  goii 
to  put  the  data  after  it  has  manipulated  it.  Down  at  the  bottom,  you  fill  out 
the  different  things  that  you  want  this  particular  function  to  do. 
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Figure  5.  Validation  of  Master  File  Changes 
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Figure  6.  Master  File  Updating  Memory  Load 
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For  the  Compute  function,  the  Parameter  Sheets  come  in  sets  of  three.  The 
second  Parameter  Sheet  in  the  set  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  You  would  fill  out  as 
many  of  these  functions  as  needed  tor  the  particular  job  you  want  to  do. 

Figure  10  presents  the  third  of  the  three  sheets  for  the  Compute  function. 

Note  that  the  documents  are  written  in  English.  The  programmer  fills  in 
numbers  or  answers  questions  to  indicate  the  operating  options  to  be  utilized. 

The  next  illustration  (Figure  11)  shows  the  updating  transactions;  In  this 
particular  example,  there  is  a  line  for  every  different  change.  This  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  production  systems,  most  people  desire  and  insist  upon  audit  trails. 
Here,  then,  is  a  detailed  audit  trail  showing  everything  that  has  happened  to 
the  Master  File.  This  was  the  actual  change  listing  as  the  new  file  was  created. 

The  columns  at  the  left,  showing  employee  number  and  transaction  code,  indicate 
the  different  types  of  transactions  given  to  this  particular  function.  The 
next  column  lists  the  date  Of  last  activity,  which  provides  a  complete  audit 
trail.  It  is  not  necessary  to  program  for  this  audit  trail  data.  The  pro¬ 
grammer  just  fills  in  a  "yes"  or  "no"  to  indicate  whether  he  wants  the  date 
of  last  activity. 

Figure  12  shows  the  Control  Report  resulting  from  the  original  creation  of  the 
Master  File.  Note  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  Control  Report  jrequested  in  the 
original  outline  of  the  problem.  This  report  contains  considerable  detail  on 
unit  codes,  persons  employed,  salaries,  and  number  of  organizational  units.  If 
the  programmer  does  not  want  all  of  this  detail,  he  can  simply  put  an  accumulate 
function  into  the  program  which  will  summarize  each  column.  Such  a  report 
would  contain  the  line  across  the  bottom  with  summary  totals  only. 

Some  users  say  that  at  times  they  want  the  complete  report  and  at  other  times 
they  want  just  the  summary  line.  To  achieve  this  selectivity,  it  is  possible 
to  use  Console  Option  Switches  which  can  be  set  to  deliver  either  type  of 
report,  according  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  moment. 

Figure  13  shows  what  the  actual  report  looked  like  when  the  Master  File  was 
updated.  This  is  the  listing  for  the  updating  of  the  three  transactions,  as 
requested. 

Following  this,  of  course,  comes  the  new  Control  Report  (Figure  14). 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Demand  Report  (Figure  15).  It  might  be  a  little 
bit  out  of  order.  But,  since  the  reports  are  all  independent,  it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference.  The  Demand  Reports  are  the  ones  which  we  are  demanding 
from  the  Master  File  covering  people  whose  records  have  certain  characteristics. 
First,  we  have  the  program  select  the  data  sort,  and  then  print  the  two  Demand 
Reports. 
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Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  these  programs  in  detail.  Figure  16  tells  us  that 
we're  going  to  get  the  personnel  file.  Now,  one  of  the  particular  requests  for 
this  job  was  to  determine  whether  the  system  could  pull  out  the  requirements 
for  more  than  one  DemanJ  Report  on  a  single  pass  of  the  file. 

In  this  case,  the  answer  is  yes.  That's  what  the  zeroing  does— up  at  the  top. 

It  clears  out  an  area  so  that  the  users  can  put  a  flag  on  each  record,  or  as 

many  flags  as  are  needed  for  as  many  reports  as  are  to  be  produced. 

Suppose  you  were  asked  for  18  reports.  If  you  pull  out  each  record  for  one 
person  on  each  report,  he  may  be  on  16  out  of  your  18  reports.  And  you  don't 
want  to  have  to  sort  through  16  different  copies  of  the  same  record.  You 
only  want  to  sort  one  copy  by  setting  flags  for  the  separate  reports.  We  can 
tell  a  subsequent  program  which  person  may  be  applicable  to  any  of  the  16  of 
the  18  reports,  instead  of  just  one  out  of  two,  as  in  this  case. 

The  two  larger  squares  represent  the  functions  which  ask  the  Master  File 
whether  this  particular  record  or  person  is  desired  for  the  particular  report. 

And  if  you  had  three  reports,  you  would  have  three  of  these  squares.  If  you 
had  four  reports,  there  would  be  four,  and  so  on.  However,  even  if  the  person 
shows  up  on  five  reports,  the  program  would  show  him  only  once  in  the  sort. 

In  other  words,  this  program  selects  the  data  for  the  Demand  Report.  Then  a 
generated  sort  is  run.  The  next  program  (Figure  17)  determines  which  report 
is  printed  at  any  given  time.  If  a  system  happens  to  have  four  printers,  it 
is  possible  to  generate  four  reports  simultaneously  as  far  as  BEST  is  concerned. 
The  programmer  simply  completes  four  REPORT  function  Parameter  Sheets. 

The  actual  Demand  Report  #1,  as  it  was  printed  on  the  high-speed  printer,  is 
shown  in  Figure  18.  Note  that  there  are  multiple  lines  on  the  report  for  indi¬ 
vidual  employees.  It  is  worth,  noting  also  that  the  REPORT  function  automati¬ 
cally  groups  all  items  for  a  single  employee  on  one  page.  If  a  total  list  of 
an  individual's  skills  will  not  fit  on  a  page,  the  program  automatically  carries 
all  entries  for  this  person  over  to  the  next  page. 

Figure  19  represents  the  complete  Demand  Report  #  2. 

After  the  Demand  Report,  we  have  the  Periodic  Report  (Figure  20).  This  report 
requires  information  from  both  files.  Its  creation  is  the  first  time  the  files 
get  together.  At  the  top  of  the  flow  chart  is  the  program  which  reads  in  the 
information  from  both  files.  It  then  selects  the  information  from  both  files 
as  necessary  and  puts  it  out  on  magnetic  tape.  The  next  program,  represented 
by  the  second  rectangle  down  from  the  top,  sorts  the  data.  The  third  rectangle 
depicts  the  program  which  prints  the  Section  Report.  The  program  for  the  Group 
Report  is  represented  by  the  bottom  rectangle. 
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Figure  21  shows  the  flow  chart  both  at  the  logic  level  and  at  the  Implementing 
level.  In  this  particular  case,  there  are  11  functions.  To  generate  this 
entire  selection  program,  including  all  11  functions,  you  would  have  to  fill 
out  14  sheets  of  paper.  Each  sheet  would  represent  one  80-column  punched 
card--or  a  frame  on  paper  tape.  The  flow  chart  (Figure  21)  represents  about 
eight  minutes  of  generator  or  compiling  time  and  shews  how  the  data  is  pulled 
off. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  illustration  is  the  Organization  Master  File.  On  the 
right  side  is  the  Personnel  Master  File.  If  you  also  had  a  geographical  Loca¬ 
tion  Master  File,  you  could  have  a  third  file  on  the  right  and  you  could  mani¬ 
pulate  and  pull  information  from  as  many  different  files  as  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  report. 

Figure  22  shows  a  flow  chart  for  the  periodic  Report  preparation.  It  is  the 
only  flow  chart  you  have  to  write,  or  even  look  at  or  refer  to,  in  conjunction 
with  a  program  involving  approximately  2,500  instructions.  It  is  the  only 
flow  chart  you  have  to  assimilate  if  you  are  looking  at  somebody  else's  work. 

This  flow  chart  has  about  eight  different  types  of  functions.  These  functions, 
after  you  have  been  educated  to  know  them,  explain  exactly  what  the  memory 
load  will  do.  Also,  if  you  want  to  change  this  particular  memory  load  at  any 
level  or  at  any  place,  you  can.  Any  one  of  the  arrows  between  any  box  is 
interruptable  by  any  function--or  by  own  coding  if  you  so  desire. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  predetermined  exit  point  in  BEST.  You  are  free  to 
put  exit  points,  decision  points,  or  process  points  any  place  between  any  of 
the  rectangular  boxes  (functions).  The  square  boxes  represent  the  data  area 
which  you  probably  would  not  fuss  with  too  much. 

This  Periodic  Report  program  does  a  number  of  things: 

We  pulled  out  the  information  from  the  personnel  file  and  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  file  and  sorted  it  together.  Since  this  report  is  going  to  be  at  the 
Section  Level,  if  we  summarize  the  two  types  of  records — representing  both 
budgets  and  actual  people--together ,  we  will  come  up  with  one  record  which 
covers  both  areas.  By  inserting  a  COMPUTE  function  into  the  program,  we  get 
the  budget  difference.  In  addition,  the  REPORT  function  generates  column 
totals  which  will  be  carried  forward  as  detail  lines  on  the  Group  Report. 

The  printout  of  the  actual  Periodic  Report  (Figure  23)  shows  the  actual  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  budget  at  the  right. 
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Figure  22.  Periodic  Report  Preparation 
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Figure  24,  then,  is  the  Group  Report  which  is  generated  by  going  back  through 
the  same  program  with  only  a  few  changes  in  the  Parameter  Sheets  to  pick  up 
the  total  lines  from  the  Section  Report  and  incorporating  them  as  detail  lines 
in  the  Group  Report. 

As  another  by-product--and  this  is  the  only  place  where  we  interact  between 
two  of  the  requirements--we  pulled  out  those  particular  sections  which  had 
under-budgat  or  over-budget  situations  calling  for  further  attention. 

Figure  25  shows  the  major  flow  chart  for  the  Exception  Report.  Again,  it  is 
the  same  data  that  was  put  into  the  Section  Report  in  the  first  place  because 
what  we  really  want  to  do  is  pull  out  subsets  of  the  same  information.  Over  to 
the  right  is  the  data  from  the  Group  Report  which  tell  us  which  sections  to 
select  to  satisfy  the  criteria  of  being  over  or  under  budget  for  this  month. 

The  flow  chart  in  Figure  26  shows  the  program  for  the  creation  of  the  Exception 
Report.  On  the  left  is  the  sorted  data.  On  the  right  is  a  file  of  only  those 
sections  that  are  within  the  requirements  designated  as  overbudget  or  under 
budget  for  the  month.  Right  in  the  middle  is  a  function  called  COLLATE  which 
operates  on  a  match/merge  basis  to  throw  away  the  sections  that  we  don't  want. 

Figure  27  is  one  of  the  pages  from  the  Exception  Report.  The  actual  complement 
is  bigger  than  authorized.  This  particular  example  is  $10,500  over  budget. 

The  Hypothesis  Report  (Figure  28)  is  completely  independent  from  the  others,  so 
it  is  best  that  we  treat  it  that  way.  The  Hypothesis  Report  really  deals  only 
with  the  Organization  File.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  else.  When  we 
realize  this,  and  realize  also  that  the  proposed  organization  is  nothing  other 
than  records  from  another  (hypothetical)  personnel  file,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
.  go  to  the  Organization  Master  File  and  pull  out  two  types  of  records.  One  type 
deals  with  the  original  organization.  The  ocher  involves  the  "hypothetical" 
Personnel  File. 

Then,  as  the  next  function  (Figure  29)  shows,  the  program  reads  in  the  Organi¬ 
zation  Master  File  and  puts  out  one  record  for  the  Organization  Master  File 
and  another  which  treats  organization  records  as  though  they  were  personnel  records 

The  Hypothesis  Report  (Figure  30)  really  i*  independent  of  all  the  others. 

So,  you  don't  have  to  ru”  all  the  other  reports  because  there  may  be  many  differ¬ 
ent  hypotheses  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  situation.  This  particular  Memory 
Load  creates  all  of  the  different  levels  of  reporting  that  are  required.  It 
has  three  different  ACCUMULATE  functions,  each  accumulating  at  its  own  level  and 
taking  as  its  input  the  output  from  the  accumulation  of  the  prior  level.  This 
is  exactly  the  requirement  of  the  problem. 
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This  represents  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  you  can  stack  these  functions 
anv  way  you  want  to  in  a  Memory  Load  or  program.  You  can  do  any  arithmetic 
operation  you  want  to.  You  can  put  these  functions  in  any  combination  you 
want  to.  The  only  restrictions  are  your  own  ingenuity  and  the  size  of  the 
memory . 

Figure  31  shews  the  program  that  sets  all  the  lines  for  all  the  reports  and 
controls  the  printing  of  the  Hypothesis  Report.  This  is  a  typical  reporting 
Memory  Load,  with  eight  separate  data  processing  functions  to  do  a  complete 
printing  job,  including  accumulating  and  a  few  other  things. 

Figure  32  shows  the  printing  of  the  Hypothesis  Report  for  Unit  2115.  It 
shows,  down  at  the  bottom,  that  a  draftsman  left  his  particular  section. 

The  draftsmen,  in  effect,  were  transferred,  because  of  the  hypothesis,  out 
of  the  section. 

Figure  33  shows  the  section  that  the  draftsmen  were  all  transferred  to.  You 
will  notice  tiie  drastic  change  in  budget:  $87,000  vs.  $44,000. 

The  Oroun  Renort  is  shown  in  Figure  34.  You  will  notic*.  that  there  were  11 
in  this  group  and  that  there  are  now  15. 

The  last  illustration  (Figure  35)  shows  the  total  department  and,  thank 
heavens,  it  is  still  all  there.  We  still  have  48  people.  We  still  have  a 
$510,000  budget.  But  the  department  has  been  realigned  slightly. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  test  another  hypothesis,  all  you  have  to  do  is  change  the 
criterion  of  reporting  to  indicate  which  individuals  are  to  report  to  what 
job  codes  and  which  job  codes  report  to  what  groups.  Then,  just  put  it  through 
the  same  basic  program  and  you  will  realize  the  same  type  of  results. 
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QUESTION: 

Do  you  compile  and  store  programs,  or  do  you  always  regenerate  your  programs? 
ANSWER: 

The  system  itself  generates  one  program  at  the  beginning,  and  then  we  can 
store  it  and  reuse  it  as  often  as  we  want  to  without  regeneration.  Inci¬ 
dentally  this  system  does  not  occupy  any  core  while  it's  operating.  The 
entire  machine  is  available  to  the  user--whoever  the  user  is.  So  we  can 
store  it  and  hive  all  the  programs  and  everything  stacked  on  an  entire 
library.  All  an  operator  has  to  do  now  to  get  this  entire  set  of  reports 
is  push  the  "go"  button,  and  it  goes  through  the  entire  system,  in  about 
25  minutes.  That  includes  generating  the  entire  master  file  at  the  beginning, 
doing  all  the  sorts,  going  on  to  the  ^next  program,  and  waiting  for  the 
operator  to  push  the  "go"  button  every  now  and  then. 

QUESTION: 

Is  the  system  generalizable  to  other  makes  of  equipment  or  is  it  limited  to 
the  315  in  particular? 

ANSWER: 

The  system,  as  an  idea,  can  be  used  on  any  piece  of  equipment--it  just 
hasn’t  been  yet.  It's  a  basic  idea. 

QUESTION: 

What  was  the  man-hour  requirement  to  prop  ire  the  problem  for  input  to  the 
computer? 

ANSWER: 

The  man  hours  were  for  two  different  men.  I  spent  about  10  hours  on  It.  The 
person  who  did  the  detail  work--flow  charting,  etc. --spent  80  hours.  Now, 
realize  one  thing.  The  detail  work  is  now  finished.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
documented  any  further.  The  man  can  quit  and  go  to  the  next  job.  The  flowcharts 
that  you  saw  obviously  were  prepared  by  technical  draftsmen,  but  they  were 
prepared  from  the  flow  charts  that  he  made  in  the  thinking  stage.  He  filled 
out  the  forms  you  saw.  Of  course  he  filled  out  100  or  so  ir.  addition  to  the 
ones  I  showed.  (Every  time  there's  a  different  record  layout,  it  has  already 
been  filled  out  and  is  already  in  document  form  and  in  a  book.)  The  man  who 
prepares  flow  charts  can  go  on  to  tha  next  job,  and  anybody  in  the  future, 
including  himself,  can  go  back  and  pick  the  charts  up,  change  them  if  desired, 

3rid  add  to  rhem  or  delete  parts  of  them,  because  the  things  are  set  up  in  a 
format.  Another  thing  which  is  also  happening--we  have  a  program  which  is 
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about  ready  for  release  which  will  take  the  parameter  receipts  for  the  para¬ 
meter  cards  and  write  flow  charts,  similar  tc  the  ones  you  saw  up  here,  on  a 
computer  and  on  a  printer.  This  means  that  once  the  parameter  has  been 
filled  out,  the  flow  chart  is  already  in  a  uniformly  communicable  form. 
Therefore,  all  of  the  file-people  processes  and  all  the  record  layouts--in 
a  sense,  all  of  the  logic--will  be  contained  in  one  little  deck  of  parameter 
cards.  Each  one  of  these  programs  undertakes  from  about  15  punched  cards  to 
perhaps  100  to  120  cards.  So  one  deck  represents  the  entire  program.  I  can 
communicate  the  whole  thing  with  just  one  deck. 

QUESTION: 

Can  the  system  generate  new  files  as  required,  or  is  the  system  limited  to  the 
files  that  were  stated? 

ANSWER: 

This  particular  system,  as  parameterized,  cannot.  But  if  you  desire  to  change 
to  a  different  file  layout  or  additional  ones,  you  fill  out  another  three 
parameter  sheets  and  then  can  issue  a  whole  different  one. 
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INTEGRATED  DATA  STORE 

Submitted  by:  Charles  W.  Bachman 

Consultant,  Product  Planning 
General  Electric  of  Phoenix,  Arizona 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  (IDS)^’^*^'^  is  a  computer  language  designed  to 
facilitate  the  organization,  storage,  maintenance,  and  retrieval  of  information 
using  a  mass  memory  storage  medium.  IDS  is  not  an  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  of  and  by  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a  set  of  tools  which  enables 
its  user  to  design  and  implement  an  information  storage  and  retrieval  system 
specifically  suited  to  the  user’s  requirements.  The  IDS  language  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  COBOL  to  provide  logical  record-processing  capabilities  which 
are  not  specifically  available  in  the  COBOL  language.  IDS /COBOL  programs  have 
access  to  the  capabilities  of  both  languages.  The  IDS  language  provides  data 
description  elements  which  declare  the  existence  of  master /detail  relationships 
between  records  (Figure  1) .  These  relationships  are  implemented  through  chain 
link  (list  processing)  techniques  which  create  circular  or  ring  structure. 

Each  record  in  the  chain  contains  the  address  of  the  next . 


Detail 


Figure  1.  Schematic  Diagram 


••'Numbers  in  superscript  refer  to  references  presented  on  page  3-275. 
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The  master  record  links  to  the  first  detail  record.  The  first  detail  links 
to  the  second  detail,  etc.  Finally,  the  last  detail  in  the  chain  links  back 
to  the  master  record,  closing  the  ring  structure.  Optionally,  records  may 
contain  the  address  of  the  prior  record  and/or  master  record  of  the  chain. 

The  procedural  portion  of  the  language  contains  the  following  verbs  that 
actuate  record-processing  functions:  i 

■  ■  f-  ’  '■  !  1 

STf&E 

RETRIEVE  (in  seven  different  flavors) 

MOVE  TO  WORKING -STORAGE 

MODIFY 

DELETE 

These  commands  may  be  freely  mixed  with  standard  COBOL,  and  they  automatically 
create,  maintain,  and  delete  the  chain  structure  specified  in  the  data  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  IDS  system  is  designed  for  programs  which  operate  in  either  a  batch 
or  direct  access  mode.  The  various  retrieval  commands  permit  the  user  the  best 
use  of  both  serial  and  random  access  to  records. 

BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  is  a  product  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
corporate  research  into  integrated  business  systems.  It  was  developed  by  the 
same  organization  and  component  that  developed  decision  or  structure  tables. 

Its  earliest  roots  extend  back  to  the  system  of  Report  and  File  Maintenance 
Generators^  developed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Hanford,  Washington. 
That  development  work  was  culminated  in  the  development  of  9PAC  (later  90PAC) , 
the  Report  and  File  Maintenance  Generators  for  the  IBM  709.  The  9PAC  ideas, 
which  were  well  suited  to  serial  files,  were  further  generalized  to  handle  the 
capabilities  and  help  solve  problems  associated  with  random  access  storage. 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  is  presently  operational  on  the  CE-200  series  (215, 
225,  235)  computers.  The  GE-200  implementation  was  first  used  on  a  i reduction 
basis  in  early  1964.  It  requires  8K  of  memory  for  a  minimum  use.  It  is 
currently  being  used  at  four  computer  sites  with  new  installations  in  the 
planning  stage.  The  GE-200  IDS  differs  from  the  GE-400  and  600  IDS  in  that  it 
was  integrated  with  the  general  assembly  language  for  the  200  rather  than  with 
COBOL.  This  integration  caused  some  clumsiness  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
However,  the  performance  was  not  affected.  The  GE-400  and  600  IDS /COBOL  is 
scheduled  for  availability  and  use  late  in  1965. 

MAJOR  FEATURES 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  is  a  software  system  that  provides  the  ability  to 
store  and  retrieve  records  of  any  length  within  a  mass  memory.  Each  record 
type  is  defined  by  COBOL  data  descriptions  to  contain  a  specified  number  of 
fixed  size  fields  and  to  participate  in  a  specified  number  of  chains.  Different 
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record  types  have  different  fields,  participate  In  potentially  different 
chains,  and  therefore  have  a  different  length. 

The  IDS  record-structuring  capabilities  permit  any  number  of  record  types  to 
be  organised  into  any  number  of  master/detail  relationships.  The  meaning  of 
this  will  become  clear  as  the  iD3  solution  Lo  the  case  problem  ie  studied. 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  completely  upsets  some  of  the  conventional  views. 
"Input"  and  "output"  seem  to  reverse.  Storing  and  modifying  records  are 
input  functions  because  they  add  to  or  update  the  information  base.  Retrieval 
and  deletion  are  the  output  functions  because  thev  copy  or  remove  information 
which  is  in  the  information  b»se.  Expressed  in  another  wav,  the  data  base 
becomes  the  center  of  interest.  The  computer  is  an  auxiliary  that  reads  cards 
or  their  equivalent  information  "in"  so  as  to  assist  the  input  process  for  the 
Integrated  Data  Store.  The  computer  also  assists  in  the  output  process  of 
extracting  information  from  the  Integrated  Data  Store  and  forwarding  it  out  of 
the  system  in  terms  of  reports  or  answers  to  inquiries.  To  carry  the  analogy 
further,  the  computer  is  just  the  tool  used  by  the  user's  program  to  facilitate 
his  processing  of  the  data  base. 

The  computer  and  the  data  base  can  be  studied  from  another  point  of  view, 
the  data  storage  capacity.  The  largest  modern  computer  has  the  ability  to 
hold  a  few  million  characters  of  data.  Data  bases  of  a  billion  characters  or 
more  are  well  within  the  capacity  of  their  companion  data  storage  devices 
(magnetic  discs,  strips,  or  cards).  Therefore,  the  computer's  view  of  a  data 
base  is  much  like  a  motorist's  view  of  a  city.  He  can  see  what  is  in  front  of 
and  behind  him,  and  a  little  bit  to  each  side.  It  takes  a  lot  of  driving 
around  a  city  to  get  much  of  an  overview  of  what  exists  and  where  it  is.  The 
ability  of  a  given  (or  written)  program  to  study  an  "information  city"  also 
depends  upon  methodically  searching  through  the  data  base  until  it  finds  what 
it  is  looking  for.  In  traversing  a  city,  we  used  to  be  limited  bv  the  tradi¬ 
tional  gridiron  of  streets  where ,  at  every  corner,  we  bad  a  chance  to  continue 
or  turn  right  or  left.  The  development  of  one-wav  streets  and  "no  left  turn" 
corners  has  made  driving  more  complicated.  Extra  planning  is  necessary  to 
reach  your  destination.  The  construction  of  modern  expressways  has  helped  to 
speed  us  to  our  destination.  However,  an  additional  element  of  planning  is 
now  necessary  to  determine  which  expressway  exit  to  use  to  minimise  travel 
time  (seldom  distance)  to  reach  your  objective.  In  the  same  wav,  driving 
instructions  are  necessary  to  learn  t  o  drive  a  computerised  procedure  effi¬ 
ciently  over  a  data  base.  Did  you  ever  get  lost  in  a  data  base?  It's  not 
hard.  You  may  need  all  the  tricks  that  the  Indians  used  to  blaze  a  trail 
through  an  unknown  wilderness.  As  data  bases  grow,  thev,  like  cities,  will 
have  traffic  problems  because  more  than  one  procedure  will  want  to  drive  down 
the  streets  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  a  comprehensive  data  base  management 
svstem  will  have  to  set  up  stop  lights  and  traffic  cops  to  avoid  collisions. 

The  Integrated  Data  Store  uses  chains  to  link  together  related  records.  These 
chains  are  the  highways  which  the  computerized  procedures  will  use  to  seek 
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information.  The  design  of  these  highways  is  largely  based  upon  the  subsequent 
information  searchee  that  are  planned.  The  test  case  prepared  for  group  study 
by  the  Second  Symposium  on  Computer -Centered  Data  Base  Systems  provides  an 
excellent  area  to  study  the  use  of  information  highways. 

Figure  2  is  a  road  map  of  the  entire  network  of  avenues  (chains)  designed  to 
facilitate  the  storage,  maintenance,  and  retrieval  of  information.  This  type 
of  graphical  presentation  is  called  a  data  structure  diagram.  However,  it  is 
expressed  in  a  condensed  form  which  will  need  some  explaining. 


Figure  2.  Data  Structure  Diagram 
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CASE  STUDY 

One  objective  within  the  specified  reports  (the  periodic  reports  end  the 
exception  report)  is  to  present  information  about  each  section  or  group  in 
unit  code  sequence.  There  is  an  overall  sort  sequence.  Hie  easiest  way  to 
find  all  of  the  unit  records  for  reporting  purposes  is  to  place  them  all  in  a 
single  chain.  Then  the  procedure  seeking  all  unit  records  needs  only  to 
retrieve  the  unit  records  one  after  the  other  to  assure  access  to  all  the 
information  desired.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  records  within  the  file 
will  be  ignored.  A  special  record  has  been  established  to  serve  as  the 
master  record  of  this  chain  containing  all  the  unit  records.  The  master 
record  is  named  the  "UNIT-MASTER-REC"*  and  the  chain  that  contains  all  the 
unit  records  is  named  the  "UNIT"  chain.  The  unit  records  themselves  are 
named  "UNIT-REC"  for  programming  purposes. 


Figure  3  is  a  schematic  diagram  using  arrows  to  depict  the  direction  of  the 
chain  flow.  It  illustrates  the  UN I T -MAS TER -R EC  record,  the  UNIT  chain  and 
its  UNIT-REC  records. 


Figure  3.  Schematic  Diagram 


•'NOTE:  Please  note  that  the  author,  acting  as  programmer,  has  used  the  pro¬ 

grammer’s  prerogative  to  name  records,  chains  and  fields.  The  names  used  were 
selected  to  make  their  meaning  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  reader  of  the  case 
study  .  example,  the  record  tvpes  have  neon  given  a  name  in  the  form  "data- 

nanie-REC ."  This  is  not  a  required  form,  merely  one  chosen  for  illustrative 
purposes.  All  input  card  fields  for  file  maintenance  purposes  have  the  same 
data  names  as  their  equivalent  data  base  fields,  except  that  thev  are  prefixed 
by  a  "C-."  ' 
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This  chain  ha*  been  specified  a*  a  sorted  chain.  The  reader  will  note  that 
UNIT -R EC  records  are  In  ascending  UNIT -CODE  sequence.  Sequencing  is  one  of 
the  chain-order  parameters  that  can  be  specified. 

Figure  4  illustrate*  the  IDS/COBOL  data  description  elements  necessary  to 
specify  these  records  and  chains.  These  data  descriptions  will  be  extended 
later  as  other  records  and  chains  relationships  are  declared. 


c:  un: t-“astep-pec. 

98  UNIT  CHAIN  MASTER  * 

cha i n-orueh  is  sorted, 

01  UNIT-REC. 

02  UN  I T -CODE i  SIZE  ^  NUMERIC. 

02  REPORT ING-UN1TI  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 
02  ORG'NAMEI  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC. 
02  T0TAL-BUDGETI  SIZE  7  NUHEKIC. 

90  UNIT  CHAIN  DETAIL* 

SELECT  CURNFNT  MASTER  I 
ASCENDING  KEY  IS  UNICODE* 
DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED. 


Figure  4.  Partial  Data  Description  Listing 


Once  this  data  description  is  established,  the  Integrated  Data  Store  will 
insert  each  new  UNIT-REC  record  in  the  UNIT  chain  according  to  its  UNIT-CODE 
value.  The  IDS  will  also  prevent  the  storage  of  a  new  UNIT-REC  record  if  the 
record  contains  a  UNIT-CODE  which  is  equal  to  some  already  existing  UNIT-CODE. 

The  data  structure  diagram  in  Figure  5  is  a  condensed  way  of  graphically 
stating  the  key  elements  contained  in  the  data  description  (Figure  4). 

In  Figure  5,  blocks  are  used  to  signify  the  existence  of  record  types,  and 
arrows  are  used  to  illustrate  the  chain  relationship  between  records.  The 
arrow  points  from  the  master  record  to  the  detail  record.  There  is  no  attempt 
in  the  diagram  to  say  how  many  of  each  type  of  record  exists. 

Using  Figure  3  as  a  specific  information  highway  map,  or  Figure  5  (its  con¬ 
densed  form) ,  a  programmer  can  now  begin  to  think  of  going  for  a  drive  to  see 
what  he  can  see.  The  IDS  procedural  verb  "RETRIEVE"  is  the  steering  wheel  . 
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UNIT-MASTER-REC 

UNIT 

< 

Chain 

r 

UNIT 

-REC 

Sort:  UNIT-CODE 


Figure  5.  Data  Structure  Diagram 


There  are  three  forms  of  the  RETRIEVE  verb  established  for  the  purpose  of 
accessing  records  that  are  linked  together. 

.  .  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  chain -name  CHAIN: 

This  statement  will  access  the  next  record  of  the  named  chain. 

Of  course,  the  next  record  is  relevant  to  the  current  record  of  the 
chain.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  current  record  that  was  accessed 
by  a  previous  chain  retrieval  command,  or  some  other  canaand.  Under¬ 
lined  words  are  required,  the  others  are  for  ease  in  human  interpretation. 

.  RETRIEVE  PRIOR  RECORD  OF  chain-name  CHAIN: 

This  statement  will  retrieve  the  prior  record  in  the  chain  relative 
to  the  current  record  in  the  chain.  The  execution  of  the  command  will 
follow  one  of  two  courses:  it  will  step  immediately  backward  to  the 
prior  record,  or  it  will  run  around  the  chain  until  it  finds  the  prior 
record.  The  second  course  is  obviously  time-consuming  and  not  a 
process  to  be  used  frequently.  The  long  route  around  is  only  selected 
if  the  system  does  not  know  the  address  of  the  prior  record.  The 
system  will  know  this  prior  record  under  two  conditions:  if  the  pre¬ 
vious  command  which  accessed  this  chain  were  a  RETRIEVE  NEXT,  or  if 
a  "prior"  chain  field  has  been  specified  when  the  data  description 
was  established.  The  phrase  "LINKED  TO  PRIOR"  will  cause  each  record 
in  the  chain  to  be  initialized  with  an  additional  chain  field  contain¬ 
ing  the  address  of  the  prior  record. 

•  RETRIEVE  MASTER  RECORD  OF  chain-name  CHAIN : 

This  statement  will  retrieve  the  master  record  of  the  named  chain. 

The  c.. i. cation  of  this  statement  will  follow  one  of  two  courses:  it 
will  jump  immediately  to  the  master  record,  or  it  will  run  around  the 
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chela  until  it  finds  the  master  record.  The  long  route  around  is 
only  selected  if  the  system  does  not  know  the  address  of  the  master. 
The  system  will  know  this  master  address  under  two  conditions:  if 
the  master  record  of  this  chain  has  been  previously  accessed ,  or  if 
a  "master"  chain  field  has  been  specified  when  the  data  description 
was  specified.  The  phrase  "LINKED  TO  MASTER"  will  cause  each  detail 
record  to  be  initialized  with  an  additional  chain  field  containing 
the  address  of  the  master  record. 

The  flow  chart  (Figure  6)  shows  how  the  RETRIEVE  NEXT  command  can  be  used  to 
access  each  of  the  UNIT-REC  records  in  the  file  for  reporting  purposes  and 
exit  when  they  have  all  been  processed. 

A  report  prepared  by  a  procedure  similar  to  the  flow  chart  in  Figure  6  will 
be  in  UNII-LOl>u  sequence.  Specific  tests  can  be  established  and  coded  in 
COBOL  to  determine  whether  the  unit,  whose  UNIT-REC  record  was  retrieved,  is 
to  be  included  in  the  report.  For  example,  the  Section,  Group,  and  Exception 
Budget  Reports  could  all  be  processed  using  this  logic  while  using  different 
selection  tests  to  determine  whether  the  retrieved  UNIT-REC  record  is  to  be 
accepted  for  further  processing  (or  reporting  purposes) . 


Figure  6.  Flow  Chart 
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All  IDS/COBOL  program  Uatlngi  shown  rapraaant  partial  prograaa  In  tha  acnsa 
of  a  complete  COBOL  program  and  are  designed  for  Illustrative  purposes.  They 
could  not  be  compiled  until  all  of  the  necessary  parts  of  a  COBOL  program  were 
assembled.  Figure  7  la  the  listing  of  the  IDS/COBOL  program  used  to  carry  out 
this  procedure. 

START. 

OPEN  DATA-BASE. 

OPEN  OUTPUT  REPORT-FILE. 

INITIATE  ALL. 

RETRIEVE  UNIT-MASTER-REC. 

A. 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  0?  UNIT  CHAIN! 

if  unit-master-rec  ao  ro  aaai  else 
hove  to  working -storaqe, 

:iz TC  REPORT  FUNCTION  INSERTION  POINT  NUHBER  0. 

ao  to  a. 

AAA. 

TERMINATE  ALL. 

CLOSE  REPORT-FILE. 

CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

STOP  RUN. 


*  IDS  statements. 


Figure  7.  Partial  Program  Listing 

The  UNIT-REC  records  could  be  accessed  In  sequence  using  another  route 
through  the  data  base.  This  route  is  based  upon  a  different  set  of  chains. 
These  chains  were  established  for  a  different  purpose,  namely  for  the  purpose 
of  associating  units  in  the  hierarchy  of  unit  organization.  Because  the 
assignment  of  unit  codes  was  based  upon  the  organization  hierarchy,  the 
hierarchy  chains  can  be  used  to  produce  sequenced  reports.  In  the  same  sense, 
the  UNIT-CODE  sequence  chain  (UNIT  chain)  can  be  used  to  produce  organization 
hierarchy  reports.  The  chain  structure  diagram  in  Figure  9  Illustrates  the 
records  and  chains  used  to  represent  the  hierarchical  information!. 

This  structure  of  one  record  type  with  two  different  chains  linking  to  another 
record  type  is  the  IDS  way  of  defining  hierarchical  Information  structures. 

It  is  used  to  structure  parts-list  data,  PERT  diagram  data,  etc. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Figure  8.  Data  Structure  Diagram 


The  actual  data  in  the  data  base  problem  would  create  a  specific  structure 
that  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9.  This  figure  shows  a  schematic  diagram 
dealing  with  the  division,  UNIT-CODE  2000,  and  all  of  its  lower  level  units. 

The  data  description  listing  for  Figures  8  and  9  may  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
complete  data  description  presented  on  the  first  page  of  Figure  JO. 

In  the  diagram,  the  mechanism  of  the  double  chain  linkage  between  UNIT-REC 
records  is  illustrated.  Specifically,  the  UNIT-REC  record  2000  for  the 
division  is  connected  downward  to  Units  2100  and  2300,  the  Development  and 
Operations  Departments.  The  UNIT-REC  record  2100  for  the  Development  Department 
is  linked  downward  to  the  UNIT-REC  records  2110,  2120,  2130,  and  2190. 

UNIT-REC  record  2110  is  linked  downward  to  UNIT-REC  records  2111,  2113,  and 
2115.  The  flow  chart  in  Figure  10  illustrates  the  procedure  required  to  use 
the  hierarchy  chains,  "SUB-UNIT"  and  "ASSIGNMENT"  to  produce  a  hierarchy 
sequenced  report,  which  is  also  UNIT-CODE  sequenced. 
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SUB-UNIT 

Chain 


Figure  9.  Schematic  Diagram 
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If  the  reporting-function  coding  la  inaerted  at  Inaertion  Point  l,  the  report 
will  come  out  In  hierarchical  order  with  each  unit  followed  by  lta  lower  level 
unita.  The  Group  Budget  Report  la  thta  type  of  report.  If  the  report  coding 
Is  Inaerted  at  Point  2,  the  report  will  then  be  produced  with  lower  level 
units  followed  by  their  higher  level  units  in  the  total  position.  Figure  11 
is  the  IDS/COBOL  coding  equivalent  to  Figure  10. 
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If  either  the  UNIT  chain  or  the  SV3-UNIT  chain  had  been  specified  with  a 
"prior’’  chain  field,  a  sequenced  record  could  have  been  produced  in  descending 
UNIT-CODE  sequence  by  going  around  the  chains  In  the  "prior"  direction. 
Substitution  of  "RETRIEVE  PRIOR  RECORD  OF  UNIT  CHAIN,"  or  "PRIOR  OF  SUB-UNIT 
CHAIN"  Into  the  coding  in  Figure  7  or  11,  respectively,  will  change  the 
direction  of  the  retrieval  of  procedures. 


START. 

OPEN  DATA-BASE. 

’  OPEN  OUTPUT  REPORT-FILE, 

initiate  all. 

HOVE  200U  TO  UNIT-COUE, 

RETRIEVE  UNIT-HEC. 

4  , 

%  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  SUB-UNIT  CHAIN 

V  IF  UNIT-HEC  HOVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE!  GU  TO  AA. 

if.  RETRIEVE  MASTER  RECORD  OF  ASSIGNMENT  CHAIN! 

*  MOVE  TO  WORK INU-STORAGb , 

NOTE  REPORT  FUNCTION  INSERTION  POINT  NUMBER  1. 

GO  TO  A. 

AA. 

IF  UNIT-CODE  EQUALS  2000  GO  TO  AAA. 

NOTE  REPORT  FUNCTION  INSERTION  POINT  NUMBER  2. 

\  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  ASSIGNMENT  CHAIN! 

IF  SUB-UNI T-REC  GO  TO  A, 

AAA. 

TERMINATE  all. 

*  CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

CLOSE  REPORT-FILE. 

STOP  RUN. 

*  IDS  statements 

Figure  11.  Partial  Program  Listing 

SECTION  BUDGET  REPORT 

The  Section  Budget  Report  calls  for  certain  information  about  each  unit,  its 
authorized  organization  complement,  and  its  actual  complement. 


The  overall  report  is  to  be  by  unit  in  UNIT-CODE  sequence.  Either  of  the  two 
methods  (Figures  6  or  10)  described  for  retrieving  the  UNIT-REC  records  in 
UNIT -CODE  sequence  could  be  used  for  this  report.  The  actual  processing  of 
each  UNIT-REC  and  its  detailed  information  will  be  discussed  from  this  point  on 

Every  unit  has  certain  job  classes  anti  quantities  of  personnel  authorized. 
Employees  have  been  assigned  to  these  job  classes.  The  data  structure  designed 
to  accept  this  type  of  information  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  Two  new  types  of 
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records  have  been  established,  t'na  COMPLEMENT -REC  and  PERSONNEL-REC  records, 
to  handle  the  jobs  and  people.  One  PERSONNEL-REC  record  will  be  stored  for 
each  employee  in  the  system.  Each  employee  is  assigned  to  some  job  in  some 
unit.  The  COMPLEMENT -REC  represents  an  authorized  job  category  for  a  unit. 
Each  PERSONNEL-REC  is  linked  to  a  COMPLEMENT -REC  through  the  PERSONNEL  chain 
to  represent  the  employee's  assignment  to  that  job.  The  COMPLEMENT -REC  record 
is  the  master  of  the  PERSONNEL  chain.  Every  COMPLEMENT -REC  record  is  linked 
in  turn  to  the  unit  that  it  represents  through  the  COMPLEMENT  chain.  The 
UNIT -REC  record  is  the  master  of  the  COMPLEMENT  chain.  Using  these  three 
records  and  two  chains,  every  employee  is  related  to  an  authorized  complement, 
and  each  authorized  complement  is  related  to  a  particular  unit. 


tigure  12.  Data  Structure  Diagram 
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Figure  13  is  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  actual  records  which  would  be  created 
to  store  the  job  and  employee  data  concerning  Unit  2115,  the  Product  Specification 
Section . 

The  budget  reports  in  Attachment  5,  7,  9  and  10  of  the  case  study  all  call  for 
a  listing  of  the  QUANTITY  and  TOTAL-SALARY  data  contained  in  the  complement 
records  for  the  "authorized  complement,"  and  ther  a  summary  of  the  actual 
personnel  count  and  salaries  for  the  "actual  complement"  portion  of  the  reports. 


Figure  13.  Schematic  Diagram 
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Figure  14  is  the  flow  chert  of  the  report  preparation  procedure  for  the  Section 
Budget  Report.  Figures  15  and  16  are  subroutines  (F  thru  K,  and  L  thru  N)  used 
by  the  report  preparation  procedure. 

Figure  14  contains  the  procedure  for  printing  the  report  header  (LINE -A) ,  the 
Intermediate  report  header  (LINE -E) ,  and  the  final  total  line  (LINE -F) .  The 
figure  also  shows  two  calls  on  the  subroutine  ’T1  thru  K"  (Figure  15). 

The  subroutine  *T  thru  K"  shown  in  Figure  15  retrieves  each  COMPLEMENT -REC 
record  in  the  COMPLEMENT  chain  and  prints  the  JOB-CODE,  POS ITI ON -TITLE , 

QUANTITY,  TOTAL-SALARY  (GENERATE  LINE-B) .  This  subroutine  is  so  organized 
that  it  will  call  upon  subroutine  "L  thru  N"  to  derive  the  actual  quantity 
and  actual  total  salary  from  the  PERSONNEL-REC  records  linked  to  the  COMPLEMENT - 
REC  records  if  requested.  The  value  stored  in  the  field  named  ACTUAL- 
COMPLEMENT  controls  whether  the  authorized  or  actual  figures  will  be  collected. 
When  the  entire  COMPLEMENT  chain  has  been  traversed,  the  total  print  line 
(LINE-D)  is  printed. 

Subroutine  "L  thru  N,"  shown  in  Figure  16,  is  called  whenever  an  actual  budget 
figure  is  needed.  It  traverses  the  PERSONNEL  chain  adding  up  the  salaries  of 
the  personnel  and  adding  one  to  the  count  for  each  PERSONNEL-REC  retrieved. 

When  the  entire  PERSONNEL  chain  has  been  traversed,  control  is  returned  to 
subroutine  "F  thru  K." 

The  reader  should  note  that  the  repertoire  of  each  organizational  unit  is 
independent  of  all  others.  Therefore,  the  system  will  produce  information 
for  one  or  more  organizational  units  with  equal  facility  and  economy.  In 
other  words,  this  problem  solution  is  good  for  both  batch  and  on-demand  reporting. 


i: 
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Figure  15.  Flow  Chart 
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Figure  16.  Flow  Chart 
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Figure  17  1*  Che  program  listing  for  reporc  preparaClon  routine  shown  by 
Figures  14,  15,  and  16.  Figure  18  shows  the  forms  of  the  print  lines  referenced 
in  the  Budget  Reports. 

The  Group  Budget  Report  is  very  similar  to  the  Section  Budget  Reporc.  It  adds 
additional  data  concerning  lower  level  budgets  that  is  new.  Only  the  program 
listing  is  given  for  this  report  in  Figure  19.  The  reader  should  note  that 
the  paragraphs  H  and  I  have  been  added  to  subroutine  "F  thru  K"  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  produce  LINE-C  which  contains  the  lower  level  section  count  and  salary 
totals.  If  the  reader  refers  back  to  Figure  9,  he  can  see  how  the  lower  level 
UNIT-REC  records  could  be  accessed  through  the  SUB-UNIT  and  ASSIGNMENT  chains. 
The  procedure  is  essentially  the  same  used  to  take  the  hierarchical  approach 
to  unit  sequencing  in  Figures  10  and  11. 

The  print  lines  which  are  required  to  print  the  specified  reports  are  being 
produced  through  the  use  of  the  COBOL  Report  Writer  to  simplify  the  report 
coding.  The  same  reports  could  have  been  produced  through  the  use  of  the  WRITE 
statement  and  normal  COBOL  output  procedures .  The  REPORT  SECTION  has  not  been 
furnished,  but  the  print  line  formats  are  shown  in  Figure  18. 

The  Exception  Budget  Report  is  specified  in  Attachment  9  of  the  case  study. 

It  is  identical  to  the  Section  Budget  Report  except  that  only  certain  sections 
qualify. 

Actual  Number  Employees  2  authorized  number 
and  [actual  salaries  »  budget  +  $800 

or  actual  salaries  <  budget  -  $800] 

Because  of  the  similarities  of  these  programs,  only  the  program  listing  of  the 
section  selection  logic  will  be  presented.  A  program  listing  (Figure  20) 
would  be  inserted  into  the  Section  Budget  Report  immediately  between  the  test 
to  determine  if  the  unit  is  a  section,  "IF  SECTION-CODE  IS  ZERO  GO  TO  0,"  and 
the  command  to  GENERATE  LINE -A  (Figure  17). 

The  Hypothesis  Budget  Report  (Attachment  10  of  the  case  study)  is  also 
closely  related  to  the  Section  and  Group  Budget  Reports.  In  fact,  the 
Hypothesis  Report  indicates  that  both  sections  and  groups  should  be  reported 
jointly  and  that  the  sections  of  each  group  should  be  reported  immediately 
prior  to  the  group.  This  sequence  can  readily  be  produced  by  introducing  the 
report  function  logic  at  insertion  point  2  in  the  hierarchical  UNIT-REC  record 
retrieval  procedure  shown  in  Figures  10  and  11.  Figure  21  shows  the  program 
listing  for  the  Hypothesis  Report.  The  figure  also  includes  a  test  of  a  field 
named  COMPLEMENT-STATUS.  This  field  carries  three  values:  "A"--proposed 
addition;  "D"— proposed  deletion;  and  Blank--normal  status. 

All  normal  COMPLEMENT -REC  records  have  a  blank  value  in  the  COMPLEMENT-STATUS 
field. 
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NOTE  SECTION  8UD6ET  REPORT,  INSERT  At  POINT  0  OR  1. 

If  SECTION-CODE  IS  ZERO  GO  TO  0. 

GENERATE  LIN6-A. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT. 

PERfORM  f  THRU  K. 

generate  LINE-E.  _ '. _ _  _ 

MOVE  TOTAL  TO  DEVIATION, 

MOVE  1  TO  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT.  _  .  .  ...  . . . 

PERfORM  f  T>«RU  K. 

SUBTRACT  TOTAL  fROM  DEVIATION. 

GENERATE  LINE-f, 

GO  TO  0.  __  „  . 

. f. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  TOTAL. 

G, . 

x  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  Of  COMPLEMENT  CHAINI 
If  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  Kl  ELSE  ' 

*  MOVE  TO  W0R_KI_NG.-ST0RAG|. _  _ _ ... 

. Yf  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT  EQUALS  1  PERfORM  l  thru  n. 

GENERATE  LINE-8.  . . 

ADD  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  TOTAL. 

GO  TO  G.  .  . 

""  k'7 

_ GENERATE  LINE-D, . .  . .  .  .  „„  . 

L*  _^OVE  ZERO  TO  QUANTITY,  TOTAL-SALARY,  .. 

±  M*  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  Of  PERSONNEL  CHAIN! 

*  If  COMPLEMENT-REC  GO  TO  Nl  else 

4  MOVE  SALARY  TO_WORK I NG-STOR AGE . 

'ADD  SALARY  TO  TOTAL-SALARY. 

ADD  1  TO  QUANTITY. 

GO  TO  M. 

N.  .  . 

EXIT. 

O.  . . 


NOTE  END  Of  REPORT  fUNCTION. 


*  IDS  statements 


Figure  17.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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NOTE  BUDGET  REPORT  PRINT  LINES* 

NOTE  LlNi-A  IMAGE  BELOW 

ORQ  UNIT  9999 

REPORTS  TO  9999 

ORQ  NAME  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

AUTHORIZED  COMPLEMENT 

NOTE  LINE-B  IMAGE  BELOW 

9999  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  ZZ,ZZZ,ZZ9 

NOTE  LINE -Cl  MAGE  BELOW 

9999  SECTION _ ...  ZZ»ZZZ»ZZ9 

NOTE  LINE-D  IMAGE  BELOW  _  . . 

TOTAL  ZZZ.ZZ9 

NOTE  LINE-B'  IMAGE  BELOW 
ACTUAL  COMPLEMENT 

NOTE  LINE-F  IMAGE  BELOW  .  . 

DEVIATION  PROM  BUDGET  ZZZ.ZZ9- 

NOTE  LINE-G  IMAGE  BELOW 
PROPOSED  COMPLEMENT 


NOTE  SKILL  REPORT  PRINT  LINES, 

NOTE  PAGE  HEADER  IMAGE  BELOW 

NAME  NWM6ER  UNIT  SKILLS 

NOTE  LINE-M  IMAGE  BELOW 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  99999  9999  9999  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

NOTE  LINE-N  IMAGE  BELOW 

9999  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Figure  18.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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mote  GROUP  BUDGET  REPORT ,  INSERT  AT  POINT  0  OR  1. 

IP  SECTION-CODE  li  NOT  ZERO  00  TO  0. 

IP  GROUP-COOE  IS  ZERO  GO  TO  0. 

UENERATE  LINE-A. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  ACTUAL-COMPLIMENT. 

PERPORM  !  THRU  K , 

MOVE  TOTAL  TO  DEVIATION, 

MOVE  1  TO  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT . 

UENERATE  LINE-E. 

PERPORH  f  THRU  K. 

SUBTRACT  total  prom  deviation. 

GENERATE  LlNE-f . 

GO  TO  0. 

P. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  TOTAL. 

G. 

U  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OP  COMPLEMENT  CHAIN! 

*  IP  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  M|  ELSE 

f  MOVE  TO  W0RKING-ST9RAQE, 

IP  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT  IOU*L*  i  PERPORH  L  THRU  N. 
GENERATE  LlNE-ti. 

ADO  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  TOTAL. 

UO  TO  G. 

H. 

t  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORO  OP  SUB-UNIT  CHAIN! 

4  IP  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  X, 

*  retrieve  master  record  op  assignment  cmaini 

X  MOVE  TO  MOKKlNG-STORAQb, 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  SECTION  QUANTITY,  SECT ION-TOTAL-SALART. 
If 

*  retrieve  next  record  or  complement  cmaini 

«  IP  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  01  ELSE 

f  MOVE  TO  ROHKING-STORAOfc, 

IP  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENT  EQUAL*  X  PERPORH  L  THRU  N. 

ADO  QUANTITY  TO  SECTION-QUANTITY. 

ADO  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  section-total-salary. 

GO  TO  I. 

J  t 

GENERATE  LINE-C. 

ADD  SECTION-SALARY-TOTAL  TU  TOTAL. 

-Jf  RETRIEVE  CURRENT  sub-unit-mec. 

GC  TO  H. 

K. 

GENERATE  LINfc-U. 

L. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  QUANTITY,  TOTAL-SALARY. 

M. 

f  RETRIEVE  NEXt  RECORD  OP  PERSONNEL  CHAIN,* 

X  IP  COMPLfcHENT-REC  GO  TU  Nl  ELSE 

*  MOVE  SALARY  TO  NORM l NG -S T OR AGE . 

ADD  SALARY  TP  T 0 T AL -S AL AH Y . 

ADD  1  TO  QUANTITY. 

GO  TO  M. 

N. 

EXIT. 

O. 

NOTE  END  OP  REPORT  PUNCIION. 


Figure  19. 


Partial  Program  Listing 
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‘  'note  exception  report  selection  function. 

— triECTTON-cdorTr?e»ir6e‘TO"d.  . 

hove  zero  to  budget-salary,  budget-count. 

b.  . . . . " 

i  retrieve  next  record  of  complement  CHA IN} 

*  . IF  UNIT-RECORD  GO  TO  D)  ELSE 

*  MOVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 

- ff— compliment- ST a'Tu^‘TS~"a'’  'Go  to  T, . 

ADD  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  BUDGET-SALARY.  . 

. ADO  QUANTITY  TO  BUDGET-COUNT. 

C. 

*  Retrieve  next  record  of  personnel  chainj 

A  IF  COMPLEMENT-RFC  GO  TO  Bl  ELSE 

‘  MOVE  SALARY  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 

subtract  salary  from  budget-salary. 

SUBTRACT  1  FROM  BUDGET. COUNT. 

GO  TO  C. 

0.  ■  '  . . 

IF  budget-count  is  less  than  ZERO  go  to  0. 
if  budgeT-s a t aRV"  ! S— not- leIS "  Than "liro~Gl  IT 

IF  BUDGET-SALARY  IS  GREATER  than  -800  GO  TO  0. 

. . E,  ....  -  - . - . . . 

NOTE*  END  of  SELECTION  FUNCTION. 


Figure  20.  Partial  Program  Listing 


Before  attempting  to  produce  a  Hypothesis  Budget  Report,  all  COMPLEMENT -REC 
records  suggested  for  deletion  would  have  their  status  changed  to  "D."  All 
proposed  additions  would  be  stored  with  the  status  "A."  Then  when  the  report 
is  run,  the  proposed  deletions  will  not  appear  and  the  proposed  additions 
will.  These  changes  to  the  data  base  would  be  introduced  by  the  data  base 
maintenance  routine  to  be  discussed  later. 
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NOTE  HYPOTHESIS  BUDGET  REPORT,  INSERT  AT  POINT  2. 

GENERATE  LINE-A, 

HOVE  ZERO  TO  ACTUAL-CONPLIHINT. 

PERFORH  F  THRU  K. 

HOVE  1  TO  ACTUAL-COMPLEMENI. 

GENERATE  LINb-G. 

PERFORH  F  THRU  K. 

60  TO  0. 


►  , 
G. 


L. 

M, 


t 

* 


N, 

O, 


HOVE  ZERO  TO  TOTAL. 

retrieve  next  record  or  cohplehent  chaini 

IF  UN1T-REC  GO  TO  M|  ELSE 
HOVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 

IF  COHPLEHENT -STATUS  IS  "D"  GO  TO  G. 

IF  ACTUAL-COHPLEHENT  EQUALS  1  PERFORH  L  THRU  N. 
GENERATE  LINE-B, 

ADO  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  TOTAL, 

_G0  TO  G. 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  SUB-UNIT  CHAINI 
IF  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  K, 

RETRIEVE  HASTER  RECORD  OF  ASSIGNHENT  CHAIN! 

HOVE  TO  WORK  I NG-SYQRAQb , 

HOVE  ZERO  TO  SECTION  OUANTITY,  SECTION-TOTAL-SALARY. 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  COHPLEHENT  CHAINI 
IF  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  Jl  ELSE 
HOVE  TO  WORK  I NG- STORAGE , 

IF  ACTUAL-COHPLEHENT  EQUALS  1  PERFORH  L  THRU  N. 

ADD  QUANTITY  TO  SECT  I ON-QUANt ITY. 

ADD  TOTAL-SALARY  TO  SECTION-TOTAL-SALARY. 

GO  TO  I. 

GENERATE  LINb-C, 

ADD  SECTION-TOTAL-SALARY  TO  TOTAL. 

RETRIEVE  CURRENT  SUB-UNIT-HEC. 

GO  TO  H. 

GENERATE  LINE-D. 

MOVE  ZERO  TO  OUANTITY,  TOTAL-SALARY. 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  PERSONNEL  CHAIN! 

IF  COMPLbMtNT-REC  GO  TO  Nl  ELSE 
HOVE  SALARY  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 

ADD  SALARY  TO  TOTAL-SALARY. 

ADO  1  TO  QUANTITY. 

GO  TO  M. 

EXIT. 


NOTE  END  OF  REPORT  FUNCTION. 


Figure  21.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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SKILL  REPORTS 

The  several  skill  reports  specified  (Attachment  9  of  the  case  study)  bear 
directly  upon  the  information  available  concerning  each  employee.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  each  employee  is  classified  with  one  primary  skill  and  some 
number  of  secondary  skills.  The  number  of  secondary  skills  is  variable,  from 
zero  to  many.  Therefore,  a  chain  will  be  established  to  associate  SKILL-REC 
records  with  the  PERSONNEL-REC  record.  Each  SKILL-REC  record  represents  a 
secondary  skill.  The  SKILL  chain  links  the  SKILL-REC  records  to  the  PERSONNEL- 
REC  record  of  the  employee.  It  is  also  useful  to  group  all  employees  who  have 
the  same  skill  for  reporting  purposes.  These  groupings  would  be  very  useful 
when  the  primary  consideration  of  a  personnel  search  is  qualification  in  a 
specified  skill  or  skills.  A  chain  has  been  established  to  link  together  all 
of  the  records  (PERSONNEL-REC  and  SKILL-REC)  which  represent  the  same  value 
for  SKILL-CODE.  This  chain  has  been  named  the  SKILLEE  chain.  A  special 
record  type,  SKILL-CLASS -REC  record,  has  been  established  to  serve  as  the 
master  record  of  the  SKILLEE  chain  and  serves  as  an  entrance  point  into  the 
system.  Figure  2  shows  the  data  structure  diagram  for  the  entire  data  base. 
The  reader  can  see  how  the  SKILL-REC  and  SKILL-CLASS-REC  records  are  integrated 
Figure  30  at  the  end  of  the  report  contains  the  entire  data  description  for  the 
data  base  and  corresponds  to  Figure  2. 

The  SKILL-CLASS-REC  record  is  a  calculated,  or  randomized,  record  and  can 
be  retrieved  based  upon  the  SKILL-CODE  contained  within,  using  the  RETRIEVE 
statement . 

RETRIEVE  data -name  RECORD: 

This  statement  will  access  the  specific  record  of  the  datatype 

named, based  upon  the  "RETRIEVAL  VIA..."  clause  in  the  record 

definition,  and  the  current  data  values  for  fields  specified  as 

randomize,  sort  and  match  fields. 

If  there  is  not  a  SKILL-CLASS-REC  record  containing  the  same  SKILL-CODE  value 
as  the  working  storage  field  with  the  same  name,  the  error  exit  will  be  taken. 
Otherwise,  control  will  pass  to  the  next  command.  Figure  22  is  an  example  of 
the  RETRIEVE  verb  used  to  retrieve  a  calculated  record.  The  PERSONNEL-REC 
record,  "RANDOMIZE  EMPLOYEE -NO. ,"  and  the  UNIT -REC  record  "RANDOMIZE  UNIT -CODE" 
are  also  calculated  records  and  provide  an  easy  entrance  into  the  data  base 
from  which  chain-guided  excursions  may  be  made. 


MOVE  data-name  TO  SKILL-CODE 
RETRIEVE  SKILL-CLASS-REC 
IF  ERROR  GO  TO  X 


Figure  22.  Program  Listing 
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The  UNIT-MASTER -REC  has  also  been  declared  to  be  a  calculated  record, 

"RETRIEVAL  VIA  CALC  CHAIN,"  however,  it  represents  a  special  case.  The  page 
range  statement  has  confined  this  record  specifically  to  Page  1.  No  field 
has  been  specified  as  a  randomized  field.  Therefore,  the  first  UNIT-MASTER -REC 
stored  on  Page  1  will  be  accepted:  all  subsequent  attempts  to  store  additional 
UNIT -MASTER -REC  records  would  automatically  be  rejected  as  duplicates  and  an 
error  exit  transfer  made. 

Figure  23  is  a  schematic  diagram  representing  the  records  in  the  SKILLEE 
chain  for  the  SKILL-CLASS -REC  record  containing  the  SKILL-CODE  value  of 
"3340."  The  records  in  this  SKILLEE  chain  are  the  ones  of  Interest  when 
checking  all  personnel  classified  with  the  machine  operator  skill  as  either 
their  primary  skill  or  secondary  skill. 

The  first  person  listed  is  Mr .  Kent .  'Machine  Operator"  is  a  secondary  skill 
for  him.  His  primary  skill  is  "Product  Engineer."  Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  second 
person  listed  and  'Machine  Operator"  is  one  of  his  secondary  skills.  Several 
more  people  are  listed  with  secondary  skills  as  Machine  Operators. 

Mr.  Payne  is  the  first  person  listed  with  'Machine  Operator"  as  his  primary 
skill. 


In  Figure  23,  the  SKILL-CLASS -REC  record  contains  the  SKILL-CODE  written, 
"3340."  This  is  to  signify  that  the  value  is  actually  stored  in  the  record. 

The  PERSONNEL-REC  record  shows  the  same  picture,  implying  value  con¬ 

tained.  The  data  definitions  for  the  SKILL-CLASS-REC  and  PERSONNEL-REC  records 
contain  02  entries  for  the  SKELLK30DE  field  (Figure  30)  .  The  SKILL-REC  record 
is  illustrated  with  the  SKILL-CODE  value  written  '(3340)'.  This  implies  that 
the  value  exists  implicitly  for  that  record,  but  is  not  actually  stored  in  it. 
There  is  no  02  entry  for  the  SKILL-CODE  field  in  the  SKILL-REC  record  data 
definitions.  When  either  the  SKILL-CODE  or  SKILL-NAME  that  is  implied  by  a 
particular  SKILL-REC  record  is  needed,  the  values  may  be  retrieved  from  the 
SKILL-CLASS-REC  record  that  is  the  SKILL-REC  record's  master.  This  la  an 
example  of  eliminating  redundant  information.  The  "HEAD  chain-name  CHAIN" 
command  will  automatically  retrieve  that  information.  In  the  same  way,  the 
redundant  POSITION-TITLE  field  has  been  removed  from  all  of  the  PERSONNEL-REC 
records  and  is  carried  only  in  their  master  COMPLEMENT -REC  record. 

HEAD  chain-name  CHAIN: 

This  statement  will  access  the  master  record  of  the  current  chain  of  the 
type  named  and  automatically  move  the  contents  of  its  data  fields  to 
working  storage.  The  master  record  does  not  become  the  current  record 
of  the  named  chain.  However,  it  will  become  the  current  record  of  all 
chains  in  which  the  master  record  itself  is  a  detail  record.  This 
permits  HEAD  statements  to  be  executed  at  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
the  data  structure  based  upon  the  results  of  the  HEAD  statement. 


SKILL-CLASS -REC 
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Figure  23.  Schematic  Diagram 


RETRIEVE 

SKILL-CLASS 
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The  flow  chert  In  Figure  24  llluetretee  e  procedure  which,  given  e  velue  for 
SKILL-CODE,  will  sequentially  retrieve  the  PERSONNEL-REC  record  for  each 
person  who  is  classified  with  that  skill  as  either  a  primary  or  secondary 
skill. 


The  additional  qualification  of  an  employee  to  determine  if  he  should  be 
included  on  the  report  and  the  actual  reporting  coding  would  be  inserted 
at  the  insertion  point  4  that  is  indicated  in  the  flow  chart.  Figure  25  is 
the  IDS/  COBOL  program  listing  that  corresponds  tc  the  flow  chart  in  Figure  24. 


START. 

OPEN  DATA-BASE. 

OPEN  OUTPUT  REP0RT-FUS. 

initiate  all. 

N0VE  3340  TO  SKILL-CODE, 

RETRIEVE  SKILL-CLASS-RED. 

A » 

*  RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  Of  SKILLEE  CHAIN. 

*  IF  SK1LL-CLASS-REC  00  TO  F. 

HOVE  DIRECT-REFERENCE  TO  IAVE-REF. 

IF  PERSONNEL-REC  GO  TO  B. 

*  RETRIEVE  MASTER  RECORD  OF  SKILL  CHAIN. 

B, 

*  HOVE  TO  WORKING- ST OR AGE, 

NOTE  REPORT  FUNCTION  INSERTION  POINT  NUMBER  4. 
HOVE  SAVE-REF  TO  DIRECT-RE^ ERENCE. 

-*  RETRIEVE  DIRECT. 

GO  TO  A, 

F. 

TERMINATE  ALL. 

CLOSE  REPORT-FILE. 

4  CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

STOP  RUN. 


Figure  25.  Partial  Program  Listing 

RETRIEVE  DIRECT: 

RETRIEVE  DIRECT  is  a  retrieval  command  that  will  allow  you  to  drlv*  *« 

to  any  place  In  the  data  base.  Just  as  long  a.  sj  K  t  2" 

X£jrS.tZJrn  T\  Frt"c  to  usin* the  55SSSS.  c^nd  to 

’  p  ogram  must  store  an  address  value  in  DIRECT-REFERENCE. 
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The  flrsc  demand  report  of  Attachment  b  of  the  case  study  specifies  a 


particular  skill  selection  report: 

Any  skill  code  ■  3340 

and  total  number  of  skills  >  2 

and  sex  ■  M 

and  blrthdate  >  1916 

and  blrthdate  <  1935 

c 


The  COBOL  coding  to  check  all  but  the  number  of  skills  Is  obvious.  The  number 
of  skills  are  quite  easily  determined  by  processing  the  records  in  the  SKILL 
chain  to  determine  the  number  of  secondary  skills.  Figure  26  Is  the  IDS /COBOL 
procedure  to  determine  whether  the  employee,  with  the  'Machine  Operator"  classl 
flcation  (3340),  qualifies  considering  the  other  stated  restrictions.  If  the 
employee  Is  qualified,  a  print  line,  LINE-M,  will  be  generated.  A  print  line, 
LINE-N,  will  be  generated  for  each  of  his  secondary  skills.  Figure  26  Is  the 
program  listing  for  Demand  Report  1. 


NOTE  DEMAND  REPORT  NUMBER  1*  INSERT  AT  POINT  NUMBER  *. 

IF  LEVEL  IS  "HEAD"  GO  TO  E. 

IF  SEX  IS  NOT  "M«  GO  TO  E. 

IF  YEAR  IS  NOT  GREATER  THAN  16  GO  TO  E. 

IF  YEAR  IS  NOT  LESS  THAN  35  GO  TO  E, 

MOVE  1  TO  COUNT, 

C. 

*  RETRIEVE  next  RECORD  OF  SKILL  CHAIN! 

*  IF  PERSONNEL-REC  GO  TO  E. 

ADD  1  TO  COUNT. 

IF  COUNT  IS  NOT  GREATER  THAN  2  GO  TO  C. 

%  RETRIEVE  CURRENT  PEPSONNEL-REC * 

*  HEAD  SKILLEE  CHAIN. 

GENERATE  LINE-M. 

D. 

%  retrieve  NEXT  record  of  skill  chain 

x  IF  PERSONNEL-REC  GO  to  El  ELSE 

*  HEAD  SKILLEE  CHAIN. 

GENERATE  LINE-N. 

GO  TO  D. 

E. 

NOTE  END  OF  REPORT  FUNCTION. 

Figure  26.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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These  lines  ere  being  generated  in  an  "as  occurs"  basis.  The  asstsaption  is 
that  they  will  somehow  be  sorted  in  the  output  process  into  the  employee  name 
sequence  to  meet  the  report  requirements.  This  was  done  to  make  the  report 
extraction  phase  more  clear  to  the  reader.  There  are  several  practical  means 
for  sorting  this  report.  One  way  would  be  to  write  a  tape  file,  sort  the  tape 
records,  and  finally  bring  the  records  back  for  report  formatting  in  report 
sequence.  A  second  means  would  be  to  use  the  IDS  facilities  for  sorting 
records,  i.e.,  the  sorted  chain. 

The  second  of  the  demand  reports  has  been  set  up  to  print  the  reports  in 
specified  sequence.  Three  temporary  record  types,  L-REC,  M-REC,  and  N-REC 
have  been  defined,  and  a  special  working  area  established  for  their  storage 
(PAGE  RANGE  20001  to  21000) .  Figure  27  shows  the  data  description  for  these 
three  records.  The  L-REC  serves  as  an  overall  control  for  the  chain  in  which 
the  M-REC  records  are  sorted  with  the  primary  key  EMPLOYEE-NAME  and  the  secondary 
key  EMPLOYEE-NO.  The  chain  is  specified,  "DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED"  so  that  the 
same  employee  will  not  be  reported  twice  if  he  is  selected  a  second  or  third 
time  under  different  criteria.  If^an  M-REC  record  for  a  selected  employee  has 
already  been  stored,  an  attempt  to  store  another  will  cause  an  error  exit.  In 
this  case,  the  procedure  will  take  the  error  exit  to  discontinue  the  processing 
of  an  employee  who  has  already  been  processed. 

Print  line  formats  for  the  Skill  Reports  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  18. 


The  program  shown  in  Figure  28  will  automatically  print  Skill  Report  2  in 
sequence.  Print  line  data  is  stored  and  sorted  as  M-REC  and  N-REC  records  in 
the  Integrated  Data  Store  until  all  of  the  data  base  has  been  processed.  Then 
these  records  are  retrieved,  the  data  formatted  for  printing  and  then  deleted. 
This  process  can  be  observed  beginning  at  paragraph  F  in  Figure  28.  First  the 
CURRENT  and  only  L-REC  record  is  retrieved. 

Note  that  RETRIEVE  CURRENT  is  a  new  retrieval  verb  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
statement  "Go  back  to  the  last  stop  light."  Then,  starting  at  paragraph  G, 
there  is  a  RETRIEVE  NEXT  command  that  will,  when  used  repeatedly,  pull  out  all 
of  the  M-REC  records  in  the  EMPLOYEE-NAME  sequence.  The  M-REC  records  contain 
employee  information.  The  M-REC  records  are  "MOVE  TO  WORKING -STORAGE"  so  that 
the  COBOL  report  writer  can  access  the  data  fields  on  "GENERATE  LINE-M."  Then 
the  M-REC  -ecord  is  deleted.  When  a  master  record  is  deleted  (M-REC  is  the 
master  of  N-REC),  all  the  detail  records  are  automatically  deleted.  The  IDS 
language  permits  the  DELETE  command  to  be  conditioned  so  that  the  deletion 
of  a  detail  is  recognized.  The  following  statement,  ON  N-REC  DETAIL;  MOVE 
TO  WORKING -STORAGE;  PERFORM  H,will  cause  IDS  to  catch  each  N-REC  record  in  the 
deletion  process  and  unpack  its  data  fields  inco  working  storage.  Then  it 
calls  for  the  performance  of  the  COBOL -written  paragraph  H.  Paragraph  H  is  a 
call  on  the  COBOL  Report  Writer;  "GENERATE  LINE-N"  specifies  generation  of  the 
secondary  skill  print  line.  When  an  M-REC  record  deletion  is  complete  (all 
N-REC  records  deleted  and  formatted  for  printing),  then  the  coding  status 
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01  L-RECJ 

TYPE  IS  10<M 
RETRIEVAL  VIA  L-CODE: 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  20001  TO  20001. 

02  L-COOEl  SIZE  8  NUMERIC. 

98  M  CHAIN  MASTER  I 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  SORTED. 

01  H-RECJ 

TYPE  IS  1011 
RETRIEVAL  VIA  M  CHAIN; 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  20001  TO  21000. 

02  EMPLOYEE-NAME!  SIZE  25  ALPHANUMERIC. 
02  EMPLOYEE-NO;  SIZE  5  NUMERIC. 

02  SKILL-CODE*  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  SKILL-NAME:  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC, 

02  UNIT-CODE.  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

98  M  CHAIN  DETAIL* 

SELECT  CURRENT  MASTER: 

ascending  key  is  employee-name: 

ASCENDING  key  is  EMPLOYEE-NO; 
DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED. 

98  N  CHAIN  MASTER* 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  AFTER. 


01  N-REC 

TYPE  IS  1021 
RETRIEVAL  VIA  N  CHAIN; 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  20001  TO  21000. 

0?  SKILL-CODE;  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  SKILL-NAMfc;  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC. 
98  N  CHAIN  DETAIL; 

SELECT  CURRENT  MASTER. 


Figure  27.  Partial  Data  Description  Listing 
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PR0GRAW-1D.  DERANU-RERORT-I. 

START. 

OPEN  OAT A-8 ASE . 

OPEN  OUTPUT  REPORT-FILE. 

INITIATE  ALL. 

STORE  L-REC. 

HOVE  111U  TO  SHILL  CODE 
RETRIEVE  SKILL-CLASS-REC. 

MOVE  112V  TO  CURRENT-CODE. 

GO  TO  A. 

AA. 

ADD  1  TO  CURMENT-CODE. 

MOVE  CURRENT-CODE  TO  SKILL-CODE. 

IF  SKILL-CODE  IS  EQUAL  114U  GO  TO  F. 

RETRIEVE  SKILL-CLASS-REC. 

IF  ERROR  60  TO  AA, 

A. 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  SKILLEE  CHAIN. 

IF  SKILL-CLASS-REC  GO  10  AA. 

ROVE  DIRECT-RE TERENCE  TO  SAVE-REF. 

IF  PERSONNEL-REC  GO  TO  8. 

RETRIEVE  RASTER  RECORD  OF  SKILL  CHAIN. 

8. 

ROVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 

IF  LEVEL  IS  "HEAD”  GO  TO  fi. 

IF  SEX  IS  NOT  ?H*  GO  TO  E. 

HEAD  SKILLEE  CHAIN. 

STORE  H-HEC. 

IF  ERROR  GO  TO  E. 

0. 

retrieve  next  record  or  skill  chain 
IF  PERSONNEL-REC  GO  TO  E*  ELSE 
HE AO  SKILLEE  CHAIN, 

STORE  N-REC. 

GO  TO  D. 

E. 

ROVE  SAVE-REF  TO  DIRECT-REFERENCE. 

RETRIEVE  DIRECT. 

GO  TO  A. 

F. 

RETRIEVE  CURRENT  L-REC, 

G  • 

RETRIEVE  NEXT  RECORD  OF  H  CHAIN* 

IF  L-REC  delete*  GO  TO  IT  ELSE 
IF  R-REC  ROVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE. 
generate  LINE-H. 
delete* 

ON  N-REC  DETAIL  ROVE  TO  WORKING-STORAGE*  PERFORH  M. 
GO  TO  G. 

•H, 

GENERATE  LINE-N. 

I. 

TERRINATE  ALL. 

CLOSE  REPORT-FILE. 

CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

STOP  RUN. 


Figure  28.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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simply  states  '£0  TO  G,"  where  a  new  M-REC  will  be  retrieved.  This  process 
will  continue  until  all  the  M-REC  records  are  deleted,  and  the  L-REC  Is 
retrieved  again  after  circumnavigating  the  chain.  Then  the  L-REC  record  Is 
deleted  and  control  Is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  program. 

The  use  of  sorted  chains  for  report  preparation  is  very  useful.  However, 
the  reader  should  note  that  this  use  should  be  approached  with  the  view  of 
overall  system  economy  In  mind.  The  Integrated  Data  Store  sorts  records  (chains) 
by  the  Insertion  process,  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  chain  In  sequence  at  all 
times.  Each  time  a  new  record  is  stored,  It  is  linked  Into  the  chain  In  Its 
proper  position. 

Merge  sorts  are  much  more  efficient  when  there  Is  a  large  number  of  records 
to  be  sorted  at  a  given  time.  Therefore,  long  sorted  reports  probably  should 
be  sorted  off  line  by  a  tape  or  disc  sort.  Long  sorted  chains  for  master  file 
purposes  can  be  streamlined  through  the  use  of  Intermediate  level  master 
records  which  effectively  cut  down  the  length  of  the  chain  and  materially  lm- 
ptove  the  efficiency  of  the  insertion  process.* 

This  technique  would  have  been  applied  to  the  UNIT  chain  if  there  were  to  have 
been  a  large  number  of  UNIT-REC  records.  Figure  29  illustrates  the  Data 
Structure  Diagram  of  such  an  approach . 


Figure  29.  Data  Structure  Diagram 
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For  en  example,  if  two  thousand  UNIT -RFC  records  were  planned  for  the  system, 
then  approximately  one  hundred  UNIT-RANGE -REC  records  would  be  stored  with 
UNIT-CODE  values  which  are  designed  so  that  the  difference  between  two  consecutivi 
UNIT-CODE  values  would  cover  about  one  percent  of  the  actual  UNIT-CODE  value 
series.  Then  the  UNIT-REC  records  would  be  sequenced  under  their  appropriate 
UNIT -RANGE -REC  record. 

If  the  UNIT -RANGE -REC  records  were  not  used,  the  storage  of  a  new  UNIT-REC 
would  have  required  the  searching  of  part  or  perhaps  all  of  the  UNIT  chain 
before  a  new  UNIT-REC  record  found  its  proper  position  in  the  chain.  Randomly 
selected  SKILL-CODE  values  would,  on  the  average,  require  searching  of  half 
the  chain  or  1000  record  retrievals  in  the  example  cited.  If  UNIT -RANGE -REC 
records  were  used,  then  storage  would  require  searching  halfway  through  the 
UNIT -RANGE -REC  records  (50  records)  and  halfway  through  UNIT-REC  records 
(10  records)  attached  to  the  UNIT -RANGE -REC .  The  system  could  be  arranged  so 
that  all  of  the  UNIT -RANGE -REC  records  were  stored  in  the  same  page  as  the 
UNIT -MASTER -REC  record. 

Pages  have  been  mentioned  several  places  in  the  text.  A  page  is  a  data  block 
of  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  characters  (user  option)  in  which  logical 
records  are  stored.  Every  transmission  between  core  and  disc  represents  a 
page  transfer.  When  records  of  a  chain  are  stored  in  the  same  page,  access 
time  per  record  retrieved  is  greatly  reduced.  The  storage  of  records  may  be 
controlled  to  facilitate  clustering  of  details  within  a  page. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  one  hundred  UNIT -RANGE -REC  records  could  be 
retrieved  with  one  seek/read  of  the  disc  file;  that  portion  of  the  search 
would  be  extremely  fast.  One  thousand  seek/read  would  be  reduced  to  eleven,  and 
execution  time  would  be  reduced  from  a  minute  and  a  half  to  about  one  second. 

Interestingly,  the  unit  hierarchy  structure  with  its  intermediate  SUB-UNIT -REC 
record  serves  a  very  similar  function  by  splitting  the  records  into  smaller 
chains  to  be  sequenced.  As  the  previous  text  indicated,  the  UNIT-MASTER -REC 
record  and  its  UNIT  chain  are  not  really  needed  because  the  unit  hierarchical 
chains  can  serve  the  same  purpose.  However,  the  chains  did  represent  the 
easiest  way  to  begin  the  explanation  and  were  introduced  for  pedagological 
reasons.  They  probably  would  not  need  to  exist  in  a  real  system  as  a  long  as 
the  UNIT-CODE  is  functionally  assigned  by  unit  hierarchy. 

The  need  to  periodically  produce  reports  in  a  particular  sequence  is  a 
legitimate  reason  for  establishing  permanently  sorted  chains  in  the  data  base — 
once  the  chains  are  sorted,  they  are  always  sorted.  Then  data  can  be  extracted 
in  report  sequence  by  simply  steering  the  retrieval  process  along  the  specified 
chain . 
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FILE  MAINTENANCE 

All  of  the  aspects  of  the  information  content  and  the  chain  relations  have 
been  discussed  for  the  data  base  problem.  The  detailed  data  description  is 
listed  in  Figure  30.  The  IDS  SECTION  must  immediately  follow  the  COBOL 
WORKING-STORAGE  SECTION.  Allof  the  IDS  record  data  fields  will  appear  as 
WORKING -STORAGE  fields.  All  COBOL  field  processing  statements,  MOVE,  ADD, 

IF,  etc.,  will  access  the  fields  as  found  in  WORKING  STORAGE. 

A  file  maintenance  program  that  is  exceedingly  simple  has  been  prepared. 
Basically,  it  reads  card  images  off  an  input  file  and  branches  in  accordance 
to  a  card  code.  There  is  a  unique  code  established  for  each  type  of  data  base 
record  except  the  UNIT -MASTER -REC  record  which  will  be  stored  only  once.  The 
input  card  for  a  particular  data  base  record  contains  values  for  all  of  the 
datafields  necessary  to  store  a  record.  This  includes  all  of  the  02  fields 
plus  any  MATCH-KEY  fields  which  are  not  actually  stored  in  the  record. 

The  input  card  also  contains  a  control  field  named  'E-STATUS."  This  control 
field  will  contain  the  following  values: 

"S"  Store 

"D"  Delete 

"M"  Modify 

The  file  maintenance  routine  will  carry  out  the  function  indicated  by  the 

control  field  value.  If  the  function  indicated  is  STORE  or  MODIFY,  the  entire 

card  must  be  punched  with  the  desired  values  as  they  will  be  after  file  main¬ 
tenance  is  complete.  If  the  function  indicated  is  DELETE,  only  the  MATCH-KEYs 

and  sort  keys,  or  RANDOMIZE  fields  specified  for  the  retrieval  phase,  need  be 
punched.  As  an  example,  the  PERSONNEL-REC  record  is  specified  "RETRIEVAL  VIA 
CALC  CHAIN."  Under  the  98  entry  for  the  CALC  chain  the  phrase  "RANDOMIZE 
EMPLOYEE-NO"  exists. 


A  card  punch: 


04 

D 

33144 


CARD -CODE 
C -STATUS 
C -EMPLOYEE -NO 


would  be  adequate  to  carry  out  a  retrieval  and  deletion  of  the  personnel  record 
for  Quinn,  S.M.,  as  specified  in  Attachment  6  of  the  case  study.  It  would  also 
delete  all  of  his  SKILL -REC  records.  ; 

The  addition  of  a  new  SKILL -REC  record  would  be  punched: 


05 

S 

85657 

3570 


CARD -CODE 
C -STATUS 
C -EMPLOYEE -NO 
C -SKILL-CODE 
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!&s' section:  " 

HD  DATA-BASE  I  PAGE  CONTAINS  1920  CHARACTERS) 

FILE  CONTAINS  100000  PAGES. 

"D1  UNIT-MASTER-PECJ 
TYPE  ”  070) 

.  "  RETR f  VAL  VIA  CALC  CHAIN) 

PAGE-RANGE  1  TO  1. 

98  CALC  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

98  UNIT  CHAIN  MASTER) 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  SORTED. 

01  UNIT-REC) 

TYPE  IS  010) 

RETRIEVAL  VIA  CALC  CHAIN! 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO  20000. 

02  UNIT-CODE)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

03  DIVISION-CODE  SIZE  1  numeric. 

03  DEPARTMENT-CODE)'*SfZE“l  NUMERIC'. 

03  GROUP-CODE)  SIZE  1  NUMERIC. 

03  SECTION-CODE)  SIZE  1  NUMERIC; 

02  REPORTING-UNIT)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  ORG-NAME)  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  TOTAL-BUDGET;  SIZE  7  NUMERIC. 

98  calc  Chain  detail)  . . 

RANDOMIZE  UNIT-CODE. 

98  SUB-UNIT  CHAIN  MASTER) 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  SORTED. 

98  ASSIGNMENT  CHAIN  MASTER) 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  FIRST. 

98  COMPLEMENT  CHAIN  MASTER)' 

CHAIN-ORDER  IS  SORTED. 

98  UNIT  CHAIN  DETAIL; 

SELECT  CURRENT  MASTER) 

ASCENDING  KEY  IS  UNIT-CODE)' 

_ _ _  DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED  . _  _ _ 

01  SUB-UN  I T-REC  * 

TYPE  IS  030) 

RETRIEVAL  VIA  SUB-UNIT  CHAIN) 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO  20000. 

02  SUB-UNIT-CODE)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

98  SUB-UNIT  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER) 

MATCH-KEY  IS  UNIT-CODE) 

ASCENDING  KEY  IS  SUB-UNIT-CODE) 

DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED. 

98  ASSIGNMENT  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER)  ' 

MATCH-KEY  IS  SUR-UNIT-CODE  SYNONYM  UNIT-CODE. 

Figure  30.  Partial  Data  Description  Listing 
(Sheet  1  of  3) 
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01  COMPLEMENT-REC) 

TYPE  IS  0401 

RETRIEVAL  VIA  COMPLEMENT  CHAIN) 
PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO  20000. 

02  COMPLEMENT-STATUS)  SIZE  1  ALPHANUMERIC. 
‘02  JOB-CODE  I  SIZE  4  NUMERIC.  " 

02  POSITION-TITLE)  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  QUANTITY)  SIZE  2  NUMERIC.' 

02  TOTAL-SALARY)  SIZE  6  NUMERIC, 

98  COMPLEMENT  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER)  _ 

MATCH-KEY  IS'  UNIT-CODE) 

ASCENDING  KEY  IS  JOB-CODE. 

DUPLICATES  NOT  ALLOWED) 

LINKED  TO  MASTER. 

98  PERSONNEL  CHAIN  MASTER) 

_ CHAI N  !iPR_DE£.JLASTj _ 

01  PERSONNEL-REC) 

'  TYPE' IS  0507 
retrieval  via  CALe  chain) 

PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO- 20000. 

_ 02  E M P L o YE E  - N A_ME)_S I JE _2 5  ALPHANUMERIC.  _ 

02  EMPLOYEE-NO)  SIZE  5  NUMERIC. 

02  UNIT-CODE,  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  JOB-CODE .  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  LEVEL)  SIZE  4  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  SALARY;  SIZE  6  NUMERIC. 

02  SKILL -CODE )_SI_ZE  4  NU_MERIC,_  _ 

02  SEX)  SIZE  1  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  BIRTHDATE)  SIZE  6  ALPHANUMERIC. 

03  MONTH;  SIZE  2  ALPHANUMERIC.  . . . 

03  DAY)  SIZE  2  ALPHANUMERIC. 

03  YEAR )  SIZE  2  ALPHANUMERIC.  ~  :  “ 

98  CALC  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

RANDOMIZE  'EMPLOY EE -NO. 

98  PERSONNEL  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER )  '  . 

MATCH-KEY  IS  UNIT. CODE) 

MATCH-KEY  IS  "JOB-CODEr 
LINKED  TO  MASTER. 

98  SKILL EE  CHAIN  DETAIL) 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER) 

MATCH-KEY  IS  SKILL-CODE) 

LINKED  TO  MASTER. 

98  SKILL  CHAIN  MASTER)' 

_ CHAIN-ORDER  IS  F  I RST_. _ _ 


Figure  30.  Partial  •:  Descriptisn  Listing 
(Sheet  ..  i  3) 
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01  SKILL-CLASS-RECI 
TYPE  IS  020| 

RETRIEVAL  VIA  CALC  CHAIN! 
PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO  20000. 

02  SKILL-NAME}  SIZE  20  ALPHANUMERIC. 
02  SKILL-CODE}  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

98  CALC  CHAIN  DETAIL} 

RANDOMIZE  SKILL-CODE. 

98  SKILLEE  CHAIN  MASTER! 

CHAIN-ORDER  FIRST. 

01  SKILL-REC} 

TYPE  IS  0601 

RETRIEVAL  VIA  SKILL  CHAIN! 
PAGE-RANGE  IS  1  TO  20000. 

98  SKILL  CHAIN  DETAIL! 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER! 

MATCH-KEY  IS  EMPLOYEE-NO. 

98  SKILLEE  CHAIN  DETAIL! 

SELECT  UNIQUE  MASTER! 

MATCH-KEY  IS  SKILL-CODE! 


Figure  30.  Partial  Data  Description  Listing 
(Sheet  3  of  3) 
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This  card  would  cause  a  new  SKILL-REC  record  to  be  stored  and  linked  to  the 
appropriate  PERSONNEL-REC  and  S KILL -C  LAS S-REC  records 

A  PERSONNEL -REC  record  would  be  retrieved  and  codified  It  the  following  Infor¬ 
mation  came  in  on  an  Input  card: 


04 

M 

91152 
GARBER ,  B.  E. 

2111 

1330 

EMPL 

8200 

1330 

M 

070734 

91152 


CARD-CODE 
C -STATUS 
C -EMPLOYEE -NO 
C -EMPLOYEE -NAME 
C-UNIT-C0DE 
C -JOB -CODE 
C-LEVEL 
C -SALARY 
C-SKILL-CODE 
C-SEX 

C-BIRTKDATE 
NEW -EMPLOYEE -NO 


Figure  31  Is  the  data  definition  of  Che  Input  card  required  to  store,  modify 
or  delete  a  PERSONNEL-REC . 


01  EMPLOYEE-CARD. 

02  CARD-CODE)  SIZE  2  NUMERIC. 

02  C-STATUS)  SIZE  1  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  C-EMPL0YEE-N0)  SIZE  9  NUMERIC. 

02  C-EMPt OYEfc-NAME)  SIZE  2b  NUMERIC. 
02  C-UNir-CUOE)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  C-J08-C0DE)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  C-LEVEL )  SIZE  4  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  C-SALARY)  SIZE  6  NUMERIC, 

02  C-SKILL-COOE)  SIZE  4  NUMERIC. 

02  C-SEX!  SIZE  1  ALPHANUMERIC. 

02  C-BIRTHDATE)  SIZE  *  NUMERIC. 

02  NEH-EHPLOYEE-NO!  SIZE  9  NUMERIC. 


Figure  31.  Data  Description 


The  portion  of  the  file  maintenance  routine  to  process  a  PERSONNEL-REC  change 
is  listed  in  Figure  32.  It  is  shown  with  the  beginning  and  run-out  portion  of 
the  maintenance  program. 
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PROGRAM-ID.  FILE  MAINTENANCE. 

START. 

£  OPEN  DATA-BASE* 

OPEN  INPUT  CARD-FILE. 

A . 

READ  CARD-FILEl  AT  END  SO  TO  K . 

SO  TO  8.  C.  0.  E »  F,  S  DEPENDING  ON  CARD-CODE. 
00  TO  A. 


G. 

IF  C-STATUS  EQUALS  "D"  SO  TO  J. 

MOVE  C-EMPLOYEfe-NO  TO  EMPLOVEE-NO. 

MOVE  C-EMPLOYEE-NAME  TO  EMPLOYEE-NAME. 

MOVE  C-UNIT-COOE  TO  UNIT  CODE. 

MOVE  C-J08-C0DE  TO  JOB  CODE. 

MOVE  C-LEVEL  TO  LEVEL, 

MOVE  C-SALARY  TO  SALART, 

MOVE  C-SKILL-CODE  TO  SKlLL“CODE. 

MOVE  C-SEX  TO  SEX. 

MOVE  C-BIRTHDATE  TO  B(RTHDATE. 

IF  C-STATUS  EQUALS  »S»  QO  TO  H. 

IF  C-STATUS  EQUALS  "M"  QO  10  I. 

GO  TO  A. 

H. 

*  STORE  PEHSONNEL-REC. 

GO  TO  A. 

I. 

RETRIEVE  PERSONNEL-RECI 
IF  ERROR  GO  TO  A. 

MOVE  NEH-EMPLOYEE-NO  TO  EMPLOYEE-NO. 

MODIFY  EMPLOYEE-NO,  bNPLOVEE-NAME,  UNIT-COUE, 
JOB-CODE.  LEVEL.  SALARY,  SKILL-CODE.  SEX. 
BIRTHDATE. 

GO  TO  A. 

J  • 

,  MOVE  C-EMPLOYEE-NO  TO  EMPLOVEE-NO. 

*  RETRIEVE  PERSONNEL-RECI 

*  IF  ERROR  GO  TO  A!  ELSE  DELETE. 

GO  TO  A. 

K. 

CLOSE  CARD-FILE. 

*  CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

STOP  RUN. 


Figure  32.  Program  Listing 
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The  modification  portion  of  this  file  maintenance  procedure  hat  been  written 
in  a  very  simplified  manner.  are  forcing  the  j«er  to  input  all  the  data 
field  values  for  a  record  even  if  only  one  is  being  modified.  The  procedure 
also  tells  the  Integrated  Data  Store  to  modify  all  of  the  data  fields.  Actually, 
IDS  will  only  modify  those  fields  where  the  card  input  values  are  different 
than  those  contained  within  the  actual  record.  The  reader  should  also  note  that 
the  input  card  contains  two  employee -number  fields:  C -EMPLOYEE -NO.  and  NEW- 
EMPIOYEE-NO.  The  first  is  necessary  for  the  retrieval  process.  The  second 

represents  the  value  of  EMPLOYEE-NO.  that  is  to  be  in  the  record  when  the  modi¬ 

fication  is  complete.  Therefore,  two  such  fields  are  required,  the  before  and 
the  after.  If  there  is  to  be  no  change,  they  should  contain  the  same  value. 

It  is  very  important  to  realize  that  all  data  fields  associated  with  a  record 

are  subject  to  modification.  This  modification  can  include  fields  specified 
for  randomization  as  well  as  match  and  sort  fields.  The  system  will  automatic¬ 
ally  carry  out  the  rerandomizing,  resequencing,  and  reselection  of  master  records 
where  appropriate.  The  Integrated  Data  Store  is  the  only  system  known  to  the 
author  which  automatically  handles  the  modification  of  sort  control  fields, 
match  fields,  or  randomize  fields. 

CONTROL  REPORT 

The  control  reoort  program  gives  the  user  a  chance  to  see  another  retrieval 
verb  in  actii 

RETRIEVE  EACH:  AT  END  GO  TO  Procedure -name: 

This  statement  will  access  the  record  at  the  address  equivalent  to  the 
value  stored  in  the  communication  cell  named  'FIRST-REFERENCE, "  or  the 
first  record  with  an  address  greater  than  the  value  stored.  If  the 
record  retrieved  has  an  address  greater  than  the  value  stored  in  the 
communication  cell  named  "LAST-REFERENCE,"  control  will  be  transferred 
to  the  procedure  named.  If  an  acceptable  record  is  retrieved,  its 
address,  incremented  by  one,  will  be  stored  in  FIRST-REFERENCE  so  that 
the  statement  may  be  used  again  in  a  loop  procedure  without  the  programmer 
needing  to  update  FIRST -REFERENCE .  (See  Figure  33.) 

The  RETRIEVE  EACH  command  is  very  useful  to  the  programmer  when  there  is  not  a 
chain  structure  to  guide  his  retrieval  and  he  needs  to  retrieve  all  records  of 
some  type. 

The  entire  Control  Report  coding  is  very  short,  and  the  control  totals  have 
been  programmed  for  display  on  the  console  typewriter. 


SUMMARY 

This  presentation  has  provided  solutions  to  all  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
case  study.  All  reporting  and  file  maintenance  problems  have  been  addressed. 
Although  the  programs  supplied  have  not  been  compiled  and  tested,  they  represent 
coding  for  u  real  system  that  is  in  daily  operation  several  places  in  the  United 
States  and  whose  application  is  growing  rapidly. 
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PROGRAM- I D •  CONTROL-REPORT, 

START. 

HOVE  ZERO  TO  SALARY-COUNT,  PERS-COUNT,  UNIT-COUNT. 

*  OPEN  DATA-BASE. 

MOVE  0000006b  TO  FIRST-REFERENCE. 

MOVE  01280000  TO  LAST-REFERENCE. 

A. 

RETRIEVE  EACH  I  AT  END  GO  TO  D. 

IF  UNIT-REC  GO  TO  B|  ELSE 

IF  PERSONNEL-REC  MOVE  SALARY  TO  MORK INU-STORAGEf 
GO  TO  C. 

GO  TO  A. 

B. 

ADD  1  TO  UNIT-COUNT. 

GO  TO  A. 

C . 

ADD  SALARY  TO  SALARY-COUNT . 

ADD  1  TO  PERS-COUNT. 

GO  TO  A. 

D. 

NOTE  CONTROL-REPORT  PRODUCED  ON  CONSOLE  TYPWRI TER. 

DISPLAY  "NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ",  PERS-COUNT. 
DISPLAY  "TOTAL  ACTUAL  ANNUAL  SALARIES  ",  SALARY-COUNT. 
DISPLAY  "NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATION  UNITS  ",  UNIT-COUNT. 

*  CLOSE  DATA-BASE. 

STOP  RUN. 

Figure  33.  Partial  Program  Listing 
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The  case  problem  has  been  treated  as  a  single  Integrated  file  with  all 
meaningful  relationship  established  through  IDS 'a  chaining  capabilities.  The 
data  Involved  can  be  processed  quickly  even  if  it  were  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  a  large  data  base.  The  records  themselves  have  been  stripped  of  most  of 
their  redundant  data  fields  to  condense  the  file  size.  Pigura  34  shows  the 
record  types,  their  character  size,  and  record  count.  Record  sizes  and  counts 
have  been  extended,  and  totals  recorded  by  record  type  for  the  entire  file. 


Record  Name 

Character 

Size 

Record 

Count 

Total 

Characters 

UNIT-MASTER-REC 

13 

1 

13 

UNIT-REC 

60 

30 

1,800 

SUB-UNIT-REC 

21 

29 

609 

COMPLEMENT-REC 

54 

77 

4,158 

PERSONNEL-REC 

83 

104 

8,632 

SKILL -CLASS-REC 

37 

47 

1,739 

SKILL-REC 

17 

100 

1,700 

AVERAGE  RECORD  SIZE 

49 

Total 

388 

18,651 

Figure  34.  Data  Space  Utilization 
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SECTION  IV 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SDC  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 
DEMONSTRATED  AT  SYMPOSIUM 


This  section  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  three 
SDC  data  base  systems  that  were  demonstrated  during  the 
symposium.  LUCID  and  General  Purpose  Display  System  are 
experimental  systems  developed  by  SDC  under  ARPA  sponsor¬ 
ship.  The  ECCO/EPIC  systems  are  operational  systems  for 
storage  and  retrieval  of  SDC  personnel  data.  All  three 
systems  operate  on-line  as  part  of  the  SDC/ARPA  time¬ 
sharing  system  on  the  Q-32  computer. 


LUCID . 4-3 

General  Purpose  Display  System . 4-7 

ECCO  and  EPIC . 4-9 
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LUCID* 

Robert  E.  Bleler 
TSS-LUCID  Project  Leader 
System  Development  Corporation 


LUCID  is  a  general,  computer-based  data-management  system  that  organizes,  stores, 
and  updates  large,  complex  bodies  of  data.  It  also  enables  the  user  to  retrieve 
information  selectively  from  the  organized  data. 

i  , 

LUCID  is  general-purpose  in  that  it  car.  manipulate  a  large  variety  of  data;  it 
is  special-purpose  in  that  it  operates  only  on  the  AN/FSQ-32  computer  and 
requires  the  SDC  Time-Sharing  System  to  support  its  operation. 

LUCID  allows  a  user,  relatively  unsophisticated  in  computer  programing  technology, 
to  develop  rapidly  his  own  data-management  system  without  learning  a  complex  pro¬ 
gramming  language  or  having  to  consult  an  expert.  Users  who  have  not  already 
structured  their  raw  input  data  have  used  LUCID  and  have  been  running  their  data- 
management  systems  in  one  week.  Some  users  who  have  already  structured  their 
raw  input  data  may  have  adopted  forms  that  must  be  preprocessed  before  LUCID 
can  handle  the  data. 

To  construct  a  LUCID  data  base  one  must  perform  three  major  tasks:  (1)  describe 
the  data  that  will  be  contained  in  the  data  base;  (2)  describe  the  format  in 
which  to  present  the  data;  and  (3)  present  the  actual  data.  Although  the  above 
sequence  is  logically  desirable,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  user  follow  this 
order.  Tlie  products  of  tasks  1  and  2,  the  "Data  Description"  and  the  "Symbolic- 
Input  Description,"  respectively,  are  translated  by  the  system  into  a  "User- 
Master"  tipe.  The  product  of  step  3,  the  "Data  Entries,"  is  translated  into  a 
"Data  Base"  tape. 

Data  base  construction  requires  that  a  user  be  quite  familiar  with  his  data  and 
have  some  general  notion  of  the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  put.  LUCID  does  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  planning. 

The  system  operates  in  the  following  way.  The  output  of  tasks  1  and  2  is  input 
to  the  LUCID  Translator.  The  Translator  generates  a  dictionary  table  from  the 
user's  description  of  data  items,  substitutes  a  24-bit  code  (called  an  OPAQUE 
tag)  for  all  literal  names  and  values,  constructs  tables  of  these  codes  along 
with  their  original  literal  value  so  that  future  tasks  in  the  system  may 
trarslate  backwards  or  forwards  through  the  codes,  and  produces  the  "User-Master" 
tape,  containing  the  dictionary,  tag  conversion  tables,  and  card  format  tables. 

The  substitution  of  24-bit  code  for  literal  values  that  tend  to  be  of  unknown 
length  and  somewhat  repetitive  saves  a  good  deal  of  space  and  simplifies  the 


*The  development  of  this  system  is  supported  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  under  contract  SD-97. 
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structure  of  the  data  base  entries  themselves.  A  slight  time  penalty  is  paid 
when  loading  and  retrieving  these  literals  because  of  the  extra  table  lookup 
and  conversion  required. 

The  output  of  task  3  and  of  the  Translator  are  input  to  the  LUCID  Loader.  Th« 
Loader  then  converts  all  of  the  raw  data  according  to  the  dictionaries  suppli* 
by  the  Translator,  adds  to  the  table  of  OPAQUE  tags  all  new  literals,  and  mak* 
up  the  data  base  entries. 

In  order  to  facilitate  retrieval,  most  data  base  load  systems  allow  the  user  t 
specify  how  he  wants  his  data  organized.  At  load  time  this  information  is  no) 
always  known,  and  if  it  is  known,  sometimes  several  different  organizations  ai 
desirable.  The  LUCID  Loader  obviates  this  problem  by  constructing  a  retrieval 
tree  structure.  At  the  top  of  the  tree  is  a  table  (COIL)  containing  the  OPAQt 
tag  name  of  each  item  that  actually  has  a  value  in  the  data  base.  Associated 
with  each  item  tag  is  a  pointer  to  another  table  (JUST)  which  contains  a  list 
of  the  unique  values  that  occur  for  each  item.  Associated  with  each  value  in 
JUST  is  another  pointer  to  a  table  (ALTO)  containing  the  entry  list  where  all 
occurrences  of  a  value  may  be  found  in  the  data  base.  Tht  entire  group  of 
tables  is  called  the  Concordance.  For  retrieval,  the  data  base  may  be  said  t< 
be  totally  organized  in  that  any  item  may  be  used  as  a  retrieval  key.  Retries 
using  such  a  mechanism  is  rapid,  providing  chat  the  Concordance  fits  within 
fast  random-access  auxiliary  storage,  such  as  drums  or  disc. 

When  the  Loader  has  completed  its  operation,  the  user  has  a  tape  containing  al 
the  tables  and  data  required  for  querying. 

The  LUCID  query  system  that  uses  the  Loader's  output  is  currently  being  convei 
to  time-sharing  operation. 

One  of  the.  systems  currently  operating  under  time-sharing  [the  General  Purpose 
Display  System  (GPDS)--see  p.  4-7.  requires  LUCID-produced  data  bases  organized 
in  the  conventional  fashion  (entries  within  tables  and  tables  within  files). 
The  program  that  does  this  reorganizing  is  called  GOR. 

GOR's  design  was  influenced  by  the  following  factors:  Disc  would  be  the 
auxiliary  storage  medium  for  GPDS  data  bases,  and  any  particular  process  built 
with  GPDS  would  reference  a  fixed  set  of  key  items.  Therefore,  a  mechanism  is 
required  that  allows  users  to  organize  LUCID-produced  data  bases  based  on 
these  key  items.  The  organization  had  to  minimize  the  number  of  disc  transfer 
required  in  querying  that  data  base.  This  is  of  no  small  importance  as  the 
average  access  time  for  the  Q-32  disc  is  approximately  2/10  of  a  second  per 
4096  words  (4096  words  equaling  a  track). 

GOR,  therefore,  was  designed  to  organize  entries  in  LUCID  data  bases  into  tabl 
and  organize  tables  into  files.  The  user  interacts  with  GOR  on-line  to  specif 
the  items  whose  values  in  the  data  base  are  to  be  used  as  the  criteria  for 
making  these  groupings.  As  many  different  organizations  may  be  produced  from 
a  single  LUCID  data  base  as  a  user  finds  necessary.  Depending  upon  the  size  o 
these  data  bases  and  the  load  on  the  time-sharing  system,  new  data  base  tape 
can  be  generated  by  GOR  in  as  little  as  ten  minutes. 
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In  the  process  of  testing  GOR  and  the  data  base  retrieval  components  within 
GPDS,  it  became  desirable  to  develop  an  on-line  query  program.  This  program, 
called  QUIZ,  has  a  language  adapted  from  the  LUCID  query  system  and  represents 
the  first  LUCID- time- sharing  retrieval  capability.  With  minor  exceptions,  QUIZ 
is  composed  of  the  same  data  base  retrieval  routines  used  in  GPDS.  QUIZ  prints, 
counts  or  computes  item  values  unconditionally  or  conditionally. 

One  of  the  data  bases  with  which  we  are  experimenting  contains  information  about 
SDC  divisions,  customers  and  contracts.  A  QUIZ  of  this  data  base  might  look  like 

PRINT  PROJECT  AND  AMOUNT  CURRENT  WHERE  CUSTOMER  EQ  USAF  AND  DIVISION  EQ  DSD. 

The  data  base  is  organized  by  CUSTOMER  and  SDC  DIVISION.  Therefore,  before  any 
data  base  searching  is  performed  to  generate  the  answers  to  this  query,  the 
values  USAF  and  DSD  are  used  to  limit  the  range  of  entries  within  which  QUIZ 
can  look  for  PROJECT  and  AMOUNT  CURRENT. 

Because  the  data  base  is  organized  by  CUSTOMER  and  SDC  DIVISION,  all  the  entries 
equal  to  USAF  and  DSD  are  together  and  probably  reside  within  one  disc  access 
worth  of  data.  Petrieval  in  this  case  will  be  instantaneous. 

If  the  data  base  were  not  organized  by  CUSTOMER  CLASS  and  DIVISION,  the  entire 
data  base  would  have  to  be  scanned  to  answer  the  query.  This  would  entail  many 
disc  transfers  and  much  computing. 

Indications  from  users  are  that  the  QUIZ  language  is  easy  to  learn  and  that  the 
system  is  quite  responsive. 

The  following  operators  (shown  in  capital  letters)  indicate  the  QUIZ  language: 

EXISTS 
FAILS 
or 

EQUAL  TO 

PRINT  or  COUNT  items  or  entries  WHERE  item  NOT  EQUAL  TO 

LESS  THAN 
LESS  OR  EQUAL 
GREATER  THAN 
GREATER  OR  EQUAL 

(In  the  program,  the  value  operators  are  abbreviated  to  EQ,  NQ,  LS,  LQ,  GR,  GQ) 


SUM 


COMPUTE 


AVERAGE 

MINIMUM 


item  WHERE  etc . 


MAXIMUM 


SHOW  item.  This  means  that  the  list  of  unique  values  associated  with  the 
item  will  be  shown. 
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Under  development,  but  not  yet  operational,  are  LUCID  system  programs  operating 
under  Time-Sharing  that  will  update,  merge  and  subset  LUCID  data  bases. 

In  the  planning  stage,  but  not  yet  designed,  are  a  report  generator,  other 
query  languages, and  experimental  redesign  of  Internal  data  structures. 

A  variety  of  data  bases  have  been  produced  with  LUCID,  GORed  and  then  QUIZed. 

The  general  categories  of  information  handled  have  been:  accounting,  Inventory, 
census,  phone  book,  personnel,  and  damage  assessment. 

Documentation: 

TM- 2354/00 1700  LUCID  USERS  MANUAL  (SDC  document) 

TM- 2429/000/00  QUIZ  USERS  MANUAL  (SDC  document) 

TM- 2302/000/00  G0R  USERS  MANUAL  (SDC  document) 
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GENERAL  PURPOSE  DISPLAY  SYSTEM  (GPDS)* 


Sally  Bowman 
GPDS  Project  Leader 
System  Development  Corporation 


The  General  Purpose  Display  System  (GPDS)  is  an  experimental,  computer-based 
system  for  the  generation  and  manipulation  of  cathode -ray -tube  (CRT)  displays. 
GPDS  is  designed  to  permit  nonprogrammer  users  to  retrieve  numeric  or  textual 
information  from  a  data  base  and  to  display  the  data  in  almost  any  format  on  a 
CRT.  The  GPDS  user  interacts  with  the  program  system  by  replying  to  English 
language  queries  presented  to  him  on  the  CRT.  As  he  replies  to  these  queries, 
the  user  constructs  a  special-purpose  program  called  a  process,  which  he  may 
then  recall  to  bring  about  the  retrieval,  display,  and  manipulation  of  his  own 
file  of  daftar 

The  General  Purpose  Display  System  consists  of  hardware,  a  language  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  program  system,  and  the  program  system  itself,  all  operating 
under  the  control  of  the  SDC  Time -Sharing  System  on  the  AN/FSQ-32  computer. 

For  minimal  operation,  GPDS  requires  a  teletype  and  a  CRT.  The  teletype  is 
used  for  communicating  data,  for  responding  to  some  of  the  program  system's 
queries,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  man-machine  dialogue.  The  CRT  displays 
data.  A  light  pen  attached  to  the  CRT  is  used  to  reply  to  multiple-choice 
queries  and  to  make  selections  from  the  various  control  lists  presented  to  the 
user.  A  button  box,  containing  some  60  buttons,  calls  common  control  functions 
or  generates  control  displays  facilitating  the  dialogue  between  user  and  program. 
The  standard  GPDS  console  also  includes  a  RAND  Graphic  Input  Device  (GID) , 
which  permits  designation  of  points  on  the  CRT  with  a  resolution  of  about  100 
lines  per  inch.  Additionally,  an  auxiliary  keyboard  is  included,  permitting 
use  of  the  standard  teletype  for  communication  with  Time-Sharing  and  the 
auxiliary  keyboard  for  communication  with  GPDS. 

The  second  element  of  the  General  Purpose  Display  System  is  DUCOL,  Display 
Users  Communication  Language.  It  fulfills  three  specific  needs.  First,  it 
provides  the  user  with  a  facile  way  of  constructing  man-machine  dialogue  that 
is  meaningful  within  the  user's  context.  The  user  is  able  to  construct  English- 
language  queries  as  well  as  enter  commentary  describing  his  process.  Secondly, 
DUCOL  provides  a  powerful  and  highly  descriptive  retrieval  language  enabling 
the  user  to  obtain  facts  required  from  the  data  base,  in  terms  that  he  can 
readily  understand.  He  might,  for  instance,  retrieve  the  names  of  all  cities 
from  a  census  data  base  in  the  state  of  Illinois  where  the  population  for  the 
year  1950  lay  between  50,000  and  one  million  with  a  single  statement.  DUCOL’s 
third  facility  is  its  arithmetic  capability,  which  has  all  the  power  of  ALGOL. 


•vrhe  development  of  this  system  is  supported  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  under  contract  SD-97. 
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Data  can  be  recrleved  according  to  mathesnatical  criteria  and  displays  can  be 
manipulated  arithmetically.  Additionally,  conversions  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally  among  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  units  prestored  in  the  system.  The  user 
may  perform  complex  operations  in  varying  terms  (i.e.,  inch,  foot,  meter,  mph, 
degrees,  dollars),  and  the  program  system  will  perform  conversions  automatically, 
informing  the  user  only  when  his  result  is  noncomputable  (for  example,  inches 
into  degrees) . 

The  third  element,  the  initial  program  system,  consists  of  an  extensive  control 
complex,  a  DUCOL  interpreter,  and  approximately  20  small,  independent  operating 
routines  called  primitive  processes.  Each  of  the  primitives  accomplishes  a 
simple  function — draws  a  line  or  a  circle,  displays  textual  information,  rotates 
or  scales  a  display,  or  facilitates  iteration  control.  The  primitives  consist 
of  a  set  of  queries  for  communicating  with  the  user  and  operating  code  to  per¬ 
form  their  functions.  The  dialogue  between  user  and  system  begins  as  soon  as 
he  requests  the  operation  of  the  system.  In  response  to  queries  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  he  furnishes  information  about  equipment,  constants,  and  the  data  base  he 
will  use.  He  then  selects  with  the  light  pen  the  name  of  an  existing  process 
from  a  list  of  those  displayed  on  the  CRT.  The  dialogue  continues  as  the  user 
builds  his  new  process.  The  user  may  replace  the  language  of  any  query  with 
language  more  appropriate  to  the  process  he  is  building.  For  example,  LINE'S 
query  "Supply  starting  point  for  line"  might  be  replaced  by  a  user  building  a 
bar  chart  with  "Supply  origin  of  bar  chart."  The  user  may  also  make  the  reply 
to  any  query  permanent,  so  that  when  he  operates  the  process  now  being  built 
the  query  will  be  suppressed  and  the  answer  supplied  automatically.  As  each 
requested  operation  is  completed,  the  user  specifies  whether  to  save  the  new 
process  as  it  is,  review  the  new  process,  forget  and  start  over,  or  add  another 
process.  In  this  fashion,  by  replying  to  queries  presented,  by  altering  queries 
to  language  more  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  process  he  is  building,  and 
by  storing  permanent  answers  where  appropriate,  the  user  builds  his  own  processes 
from  one  or  more  of  those  available  as  initial  building  material .  When  he  has 
completed  his  new  process,  he  gives  it  a  name  meaningful  to  him,  supplies  des¬ 
criptive  commentary,  and  saves  it.  Now  when  he  calls  for  the  list  of  available 
processes,  his  new  process  will  also  appear  and  he  may  use  it  to  accomplish  its 
specific  purpose  or  as  a  building  block  for  another  new  process. 

Commonly,  data  retrieved  and  displayed  by  GPDS  would  come  from  a  large  and 
potentially  powerful  data  base  previously  made  up  by  LUCID  and  organized  by  G0R. 
(see  p.4-3).  Alternatively,  the  user  may  enter  his  data  on  line,  through  the 
teletype  or  the  auxiliary  keyboard,  and  store  the  data  permanently  for  subse¬ 
quent  display  and  manipulation. 

Although  the  full  range  of  the  communication  language  DUCOL  is  not  yet  implemented, 
most  of  it  is  available  and  has  been  successfully  demonstrated.  The  retrieval 
capability  has  been  used  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  primitives  that  draw 
lines  and  circles,  reproduce  data  from  the  RAND  GID,  rotate  and  move  figures  and 
textual  information  on  the  CRT,  manipulate  textual  information,  sort  and  sun  data, 
provide  for  core  storage  of  selected  data  and  perform  iteration  control  are  in 
daily  use.  All  processes  built  to  date  have  been  for  checkout  or  demonstration 
purposes,  but  the  mechanisms  in  the  control  package  for  creating,  saving,  altering, 
and  recalling  processes  are  functioning  successfully. 
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EC CO  and  EPIC 


Roderick  H.  Bare 
Manager,  Personnel  Date  Canter 
Systea  Development  Corporation 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A  three-phase  program  to  develop,  Implement,  and  test  a  time-shared  personnel 
information  system  for  System  Development  Corporation  was  Initiated  In  March,  1964. 

The  first  phase  Involved  developing  a  prototype  personnel  data  retrieval  capa¬ 
bility  to  operate  within  the  ARPA- sponsored  time-sharing  systea.  The  retrieval 
program  system,  called  ECOO ,  was  released  for  operational  use  in  June  of  1964. 

It  is  currently  being  used  operationally  by  SDC  and  the  Job  Corps,  and  experi¬ 
mentally  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  for  Personnel  Systems  for  the  Air  Force. 

Phase  two  of  the  project  was  concerned  with  (a)  testing  the  utility  of  the 
prototype  system  for  meeting  operational  requirements,  (b)  obtaining  Inclusive 
statements  of  requirements  for  personnel  information  from  users  of  and  customers 
for  personnel  information,  and  (c)  designing,  developing,  and  implementing  the 
Experimental  Personnel  Information  Capability  (EPIC). 

Phase  three  of  the  study  is  now  beginning.  It  concerns  the  study,  in  an 
operational  setting,  of  the  functional,  behavioral,  and  organizational  implica¬ 
tions  and  effects  of  a  time-shared  personnel  information  and  management 
information  system. 

Both  ECCO  and  EPIC  operate  on  the  SDC  time-sharing  system  using  the  IBM  AN/FSQ-32 
computer  and  teletypes.  Each  program  provides  an  on-line  inquiry  capability  for 
searching  personnel  data  files  and  outputting  the  required  information.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  program,  the  teletypes  allow  the  inquirer  to  Insert  the  commands, 
control  information,  and  search  parameters  required  for  the  data  retrieval.  It 
communicates  the  results  of  the  search  to  the  inquirer  and  allows  him  to  specify 
the  format  of  the  desired  output  and  the  /arithmetic  operations  to  be  performed 
upon  the  data. 

II.  ECCO  CAPABILITIES.  OPERATING  DESCRIPTION.  AND  DATA  BASE  STRUCTURE 

The  ECCO  program  system  provides  the  user  with  a  retrieval  system  for  selecting 
on  items  or  combinations  of  items  from  the  data  base.  The  data  base  is  not 
limited  to  any  specific  content  but  rather  is  identified  by  the  first  record, 
which  indicates  what  the  items  are  and  where  they  are  located  in  ail  succeeding 
records.  The  ECCO  program  is  written  in  the  JOVIAL  Time-Sharing  (JTS)  language, 
and  requires  approximately  17K  words  of  core  storage  for  operation. 
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A.  Capabilities. 

1.  ECCO  has  a  generalized  search  capability  whereby  individuals  with 
various  backgrounds  and  characteristics  may  be  identified  from  the  data  base. 
Individuals  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  search  criteria,  and  all  records 
meeting  these  criteria  are  stored  in  a  special  disc  file.  The  full  records 

for  those  persons  who  qualify  (i.e.,  match  on  the  specified  criterion  variables) 
are  temporarily  stored  either  for  subsequent  searches  on  this  subgroup  or  for  a 
listing  of  information  on  these  persons.  It  is  also  possible  to  locate  all 
information  about  a  single  employee'  simply  by  using  the  employee's  man  number 
as  the  criterion  variable.  1  ' 

2.  Once  the  search  has  been  completed,  a  list  capability  is  provided 
which  allows  the  operator  to  specify  a  printout  of  any  of  the  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  each  individual's  record.  It  is  possible  to  call  for  any 
item  of  information  in  the  individual's  record,  or  any  combination  of  those 
items,  once  he  has  qualified  on  the  search  criteria,  even  though  these  items 
of  information  were  not  included  in  the  search  criteria.  The  user  may  vary 
the  items  to  be  listed.  The  format  lists  the  employees  selected  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  data  base. 

3.  A  capability  is  provided  to  perform  four  statistical  operations  on  any 
quantified  items  of  information  in  the  data  base.  The  statistical  routines  are 
the  arithmetic  mean,  range,  standard  deviation,  and  sums  of  squares. 

B.  Operating  Description  and  Data  Base  Structure. 

| 

The  first  record  of  the  data  base  describes  what  the  remainder  of  the  data  base 
consists  of,  the  number  of  characters  per  item,  their  location,  etc.  The 
remaining  records  in  the  data  base  consist  of  the  specific  items  of  information 
on  which  retrieval  is  desired. 

Individual  records  must  be  of  fixed  length  and  fixed  format.  The  number  of 
characters  in  an  individual  record  must  be  a  multiple  of  8  and  should  not  exceed 
600.  Individual  records  should  be  recorded  in  blocks  or  physical  records  as 
large  as  possible  for  efficient  processing.  The  maximum  size  is  32,760  characters 
per  block.  An  individual  record  may  be  just  one  physical  record  but  may  not  be 
split  between  two  physical  records.  ‘alphabetic  titles  for  items  are  included  in 
the  data  base  for  output  but  not  for  selection  purposes. 

The  label  record  is  in  three  parts:  a  label  card,  a  deck  of  dictionary  cards, 
and  a  deck  of  list  format  cards.  All  must  be  in  the  same  physical  record,  not 
as  one  card  per  record.  The  label  record  may  not  be  more  than  32,760  characters 
in  length.  There  may  be  a  maximum  of  99  named  data  base  items  or  fields  in  an 
individual  record. 

HI-  EPIC  CAPABILITIES,  OPERATING  DESCRIPTION,  AND  DATA  BASE  STRUCTURE 

EPIC  provides  the  user  with  a  more  powerful  capability  for  retrieving,  manipu¬ 
lating,  analyzing  and  reporting  personnel  information  than  ECCO.  Through  an 
on-line  programming  feature,  the  user  is  able  to  manipulate  the  data  base  almost 
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without  limit.  However,  the  on-line  programming  feature  temporarily  haa  made 
the  system  less  customer-oriented  and  more  programmer* oriented  than  the  ECCO 
program.  Eventually,  by  storing  the  most  frequently  used  on-line  programs  in 
a  library,  the  user  will  be  able  to  call  up  many  of  the  procedures  automatically 
rather  than  having  to  program  them  each  time;  thus  EPIC  will  evolve  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  a  customer- oriented  system.  The  EPIC  program  is  written 
in  the  JOVIAL  Time-Sharing  (JTS)  language  and  presently  requires  approximately 
38K  words  of  core  storage  for  operation. 

A.  Capabilities. 

*•  Record  selection,  elimination,  alteration,  contraction,  expansion. 

These  features  permit  the  preparation  on-line  of  a  special  data  base  containing 
just  those  items  of  information  and  those  individuals  in  which  the  investigator 
is  interested,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  processing  the  master  file,  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  time  required  for  processing.  These  subfiles  may  be 
stored  on  disc  or  tape  for  subsequent  processing. 

2.  Time-slice  function.  This  allows  the  user  to  set  the  data  base  so  that 
it  exactly  replicates  its  structure  for  any  time  in  the  past. 

3.  On-line  programming.  This  provides  the  ability  to  process  the  data  in 

a  wide  variety  of  ways  including  statistical  computations,  comparison  of  values, 
development  of  derived  items,  sorting,  and  variable  output  formatting. 

4.  Record  flagging.  This  permits  the  user  to  flag  one  or  more  records 
abuut  which  there  is  some  special  information  and  thereby  produce  an  output 
indicating  what  that  special  information  is  or  where  it  is  located.  The  flagging 
procedure  may  also  be  used  to  identify  items  or  records  in  the  data  base  on  which 
a  special  operation  is  or  is  not  to  be  performed,  without  actually  having  to 
subset  the  data  base. 

5.  Correspondence  tables.  The  output  of  alphabetic  Information  such  as 
titl?*,  names,  etc.,  is  done  by  means  of  these  tables.  By  removing  the  titles 
from  the  data  base  itself,  the  records  are  reduced  in  size,  with  a  commensurate 
reduction  ir  the  processing  time. 

6.  Simulation.  The  user  can  insert  values  in  the  data  base  with  future 
effective  dates  and  then  test  these  values  as  if  they  were  current  or  historical 
items  of  information. 

B.  Operating  Description  and  Data  Base  Structure. 

EPIC  derives  its  general-purpose  capability  through  the  use  of  a  library  record 
which  is  quite  similar  to  the  label  record  used  in  ECCO.  The  program  can 
operate  on  the  items  in  the  data  base  despite  the  fact  that  the  data  base 
consists  of  unequal-length  records.  The  content  of  the  data  base  is  Irrelevant 
to  the  operation  of  the  program,  and  EPIC  is  therefore  not  limited  to  operating 
on  personnel  information. 
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SECriON  V 

REPORTS  OF  THE  WORK  GROUP  CHAIRMEN 


Seven  concurrent  work  sessions  were  held  to  enable  the 
participants  to  discuss,  in  some  detail,  a  number  of 
important  problems  in  the  data  base  area.  On  the  first 
day,  the  groups  met  for  an  hour  to  get  acquainted  and 
to  have  the  chairmen  lay  out  the  problem.  They  then 
met  for  three  hours  on  the  second  day  to  probe  the 
problem  in  some  depth  and.  If  possible,  suggest  solu¬ 
tions.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  chairmen,  the 
discussions  were  stimulating  and  productive. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  GOING  ON-LINE 

Chairman:  Ralph  G.  Tuttle,  Office  of  Navel  Research 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Robert  A.  Moaier 


Although  the  use  of  on-line  systems  is  not  new,  the  tremendous  potential  advan¬ 
tages  promised  by  the  concept  of  on-line  operation,  in  its  application  to  a  much 
wider  group  of  data  base  systems,  is  currently  attracting  increasing  attention. 
The  existing  need  for  the  promised  capability  is  so  great  that  feasible  solutions 
to  problems  arising  from  these  applications  are  important  and  urgently  needed. 

The  work  group  attacked  the  problem  of  identifying  and  describing  those  system 
requirements  which  can  be  met  sufficiently  better  by  on-line  capability  so  that 
the  selection  of  an  on-line  mode  of  system  operation  is  justified. 

The  work  group  viewed  the  problem  from  the  eyes  of  a  project  manager  having  the 
responsibility  for  providing  system  capability , the  authority  to  select  the  type 
of  system  to  provide  that  capability , and  the  resources  to  pay  for  it.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  generating  the  subject  criteria  is  to  provide  such  a  manager  with  basic 
information  on  which  he  can  make  a  judicious  selection.  This  information  should 
be  in  the  context  of: 

Usefulness  (does  he  need  it?) 

Technical  Feasibility  (can  it  do  his  Job?) 

Cost  (does  its  effectiveness  justify  its  costs?) 

The  time  available  in  the  working  session  was  much  too  short  to  Identify  and 
describe  criteria  adequately.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  expressed  and  considered 
proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  participants  and  may  be  informative  to  others 
interested  in  establishing  criteria  in  a  more  deliberate  manner. 

In  establishing  ground  rules  for  the  discussions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  related 
subjects  of  time-sharing,  real  time,  and  multlprogranxning  would  be  discussed 
only  as  they  apply  directly  to  establishing  criteria  for  selecting  an  on-line 
capability. 

One  initial  thought  expressed  is  not  followed  rigidly  in  the  considerations 
presented  below,  but  does  deserve  attention  in  future  attempts  to  describe 
criteria.  Actually,  future  batch- processing  systems  may  well  have  at  least  one 
interaction  console,  and  several  input-output  channels  and  buffers  to  which  add¬ 
itional  consoles  may  be  connected.  We  would  then  have  batch-processing  systems 
which  have  at  least  some  on-line  capability.  We  also  know  that  batch  processing 
can  be  performed  by  on-line  systems.  The  question,  then,  should  not  be:  "Should 
we  select  an  on-line  system  instead  of  a  batch- processing  system?"  but  rather 
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"Which  functions  of  a  hybrid  system  should  be  performed  on-line?"  The  selection 
criteria,  then,  should  be  addressed  to  the  extent  of  on-line  capability  that  can 
be  built  into  a  system  justifiably. 

It  was  quickly  agreed  that  on-line  requirements  will  differ  significantly  among 
systems  supporting  different  missions  assigned  to  different  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  solving  different  problems  in  different  environments.  The  development 
of  adequate  criteria  must  Identify  and  -onsider  the  coranonalities  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  requirements  of  these  various  systems. 

Response  time  and  penalties  for  delay  appeared  to  be  important  criteria.  The 
criteria  may  differ  in  extent  when  applied  over  the  wide  spectrum  of  degrees 
of  concurrent  interaction  required  among  the  total  group  of  system  users  in 
possible  on-line  applications.  At  one  end  of  this  spectrum  each  user  is  using 
a  mutually  accessible  data  bar.j,but  is  working  on  individual  unrelated  problems. 
At  the  other  end,  all  (or  a  significant  portion)  of  the  users  are  working  on 
different  but  related  elements  of  a  common  problem  having  a  single  deadline  for 
its  solution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  elements  of  the  problem  require  the 
solution  of  intermediate  steps  of  other  elements  as  inputs,  and  may  require 
iteration  procedures  among-  element  solutions. 

For  individual  users  working  on  unrelated  problems,  the  speed  of  response 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  human's  physical  and  mental  capabilities.  The 
penalties  for  not  providing  this  speed  include:  delays  in  completing  the  individ¬ 
ual  tasks;  annoyance  suffered  by  the  user  which  could  encourage  him  to  adopt 
other  means  of  solution;  and  reduction  in  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
symbiotic  relationship  between  man  and  machine  which  depends  upon  spontaneity 
of  response.  The  extent  of  these  penalties  is  associated  with  factors  such  as 
total  number  of  users,  system  size,  frequency,  and  length  of  time  per  use  per 
user.  These  factors  themselves  constitute  important  categories  in  which  crite¬ 
ria  can  be  established. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  user  interaction,  individual  users  conduct 
their  problem  solution  concurrently  and  in  parallel.  Outputs  generated  during 
the  solution  of  one  problem  element  by  a  single  user  are  required  continuously 
as  inputs  to  other  problem  elements  being  solved  by  other  users.  For  example, 
the  strongly  related  operations,  logistics,  intelligence,  and  communications 
annexes  to  a  military  operational  plan  are  prepared  in  parallel  under  a  tight 
time  schedule  by  users  having  access  to  a  common  data  base.  In  addition  to  the 
criteria  developed  for  the  individual  user,  additional  criteria  are  necessary 
in  this  case  to  reflect  the  critical  response  speed  required  to  permit  efficient 
data  management,  so  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  user  complex  is  not 
seriously  impaired. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  go  on-line  for  a  system  having  remotely 
located  elements  is  critically  affected  by  the  capability  of  the  connecting 
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communication  system.  Procedures,  hardware,  and  software  required  to  provide 
rapid,  secure,  reliable,  and  available  computer- to-ccmputer  interaction  pose 
Important  problems  for  such  a  system. 

Cost  is  always  an  important  criterion  and  is  treated  as  a  topic  by  another 
work  group.  A  few  points  introduced  in  the  criteria  discussions  are  presented 
here.  Total  system  costs  must  be  used  as  criteria,  and  these  can  be  measured 
in  dollars,  time,  and  manpower.  The  training  and  avallablity  of  operational 
and  maintenance  personnel  are  important  considerations.  In  general,  the  train¬ 
ing  problem  does  not  appear  more  serious  for  on-line  systems  than  for  batch¬ 
processing  systems.  On-line  systems  require  more  operational  availability 
than  batch-processing  systems.  Consequently,  additional  component  redundancy 
is  required  for  on-line  systems  and  may  Increase  costs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  on-line  procedures  may  decrease  the  requirements  for  the  conventional 
types  of  input-output  equipment,  and  thereby  reduce  costs.  The  large  advantages 
of  on-line  computer  programming  and  debugging  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Significant  cost  reductions  in  these  tasks  are  being  realised  by  performing 
them  on  line.  A  3-to-l  cost  reduction  in  program  debugging  is  reported  by 
some  studies. 

Although  technology  has  long  been  available  for  on-line  systems,  the  Increased 
attention  being  given  to  the  systems  may  produce  significant  new  technology, 
especially  in  the  software  area.  In  determining  when  to  go  on-line,  system 
obsolescence,  growth  potential,  and  constraints  are  important.  The  areas  of 
security  and  propriety  protection  require  additional  research  and  development 
for  some  ypes  of  systems. 

The  topic  of  "Criteria  for  Going  On-Line"  is  large  and  complex.  It  Is  considered 
to  have  sufficient  importance  and  urgency  that  the  3rd  Symposium  on  Computer- 
Centered  Data  B?se  Systems  could  use  it  as  the  central  topic.  This  is  strongly 
recommended. 
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ENTRY  AND  QUERY  LANGUAGE  DESIGN 

Chairman:  Professor  Frederick  B.  Thompson,  California  Institute  of  Technology 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Levi  J.  Carey 


The  work  group  consisted  of  representatives  of  government  and  industry,  man¬ 
agers  and  contributors,  users  and  developers,  experienced  personnel  and  those 
new  to  the  field.  Therefore,  it  is  surprising  and  significant  that  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  agreement  was  reached  regarding  the  subject  under  discussion. 

A  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  the  structures  in  the  data  relevant  to 
the  user*  and  the  organization  and  manipulation  of  the  data  in  the  computer. 

The  languages  used  to  communicate  with  the  computer  should  not  be  limited  to 
terms  of  the  file  structures,  data  sets,  and  memory  organizations  within  the 
computer.  They  should  permit  the  flexible  expression  of  structures  in  terms 
that  the  user  would  naturally  and  relevantly  lcok  for  in  the  data.  The  terms 
used  by  the  language  should  arise  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  data  rather 
than  from  the  formal  representation  in  the  computer. 

Although  the  language  should  be  relevant  to  the  user,  this  does  not  imply  a 
highly  sophisticated  language.  No  requirement  is  made  that  the  language  be 
like  English.  Indeed,  discussion  of  natural  language  was  noticeably  missing 
in  the  work  group.  This  is  not  because  a  more  highly  formatted  and  stylized 
language  is  satisfactory,  but  rather  because  more  rudimentary  and  direct  forms 
of  communication  are  more  appropriate.  In  particular,  direct  communication 
with  the  computer  at  a  low  level  of  syntactic  complexity  is  more  to  the  point 
than  complicated  queries.  Querying  should  be  reciprocal  in  centering  down  in 
the  ultimate  answer.  Light  pen  and  button  can  be  direct  and  effective  instrumen 
of  communication. 

This  work  group  considered  that  the  ability  to  get  at  the  data  base  in  unantic¬ 
ipated  ways,  in  ways  that  might  well  cut  across  any  preconceived  organization 
of  the  data  base,  is  where  the  immediate  advantage  lies.  The  query  expresses 
an  anticipated  structure;  the  projected  structure  will  not  materialize  until 
the  answer  to  the  query  is  elicited  from  the  data  base.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  capacity  of  the  query'  language,  or  query  proce\.re,  to  express  structural 
relationships  relevant  to  the  users'  mode  of  thought  that  a  data  system  finds 
its  applicability;  and  it  is  in  the  capability  of  the  system  to  respond  to  such 
queries  that  it  finds  its  power. 

Expanding  on  this  nucleus  of  our  consensus,  we  considered  the  following  question 

What  about  efficient  utilization  of  the  system  and  computation  time? 

The  ability  of  a  user  to  approach  his  data  in  novel  and  unanticipated 
ways,  and  to  elicit  from  his  data  the  aspects  and  relationships  relevant  to 
his  transient  but  pressing  concerns,  has  such  great  value  that  it 
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outweighs  whatever  Incremental  cost  increase  might  accrue  from  this  mode  of 
operation.  However,  increased  costs  are  not  anticipated.  Batch-processing 
and  procedure -oriented  systems  incur  their  own  inefficiencies;  in  particular, 
the  loss  of  time  and  relevance  to  the  user.  The  increased  ability  to  narrow 
down  on  the  relevant  computations  is  expected  to  compensate  for  the  inefficient 
internal  organizations  necessary  for  more  flexible  processing  and  freer  modes  i 
of  communication.  j 

What  about  the  inclusion  of  complex  processing  capability,  such  as 

powerful  algorithms? 

Those  who  are  unable  to. use  advanced  analytic  techniques  cannot  profitably  use 
algorithms.  Those  who  can  use  advanced  analytic  techniques  have  developed 
specialized  techniques  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  their  subject.  Algorithms 
useful  to  them  on  the  computer  are  usually  available.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
elicit  from  the  data  base  the  material  which  they  now  need  processed  by  these 
algorithms.  To  a  system  which  will  elicit  these  latent  data,  one  can  add  the 
simple  task  of  applying  existing  analysis  programs.  These  programs  need  not 
be  built  into  a  complex  language  system  to  be  useful  relative  to  current 
practice. 

What  about  growth,  extension,  and  specialization  of  language  in  response 

to  the  user  developing  an  understanding  of  his  problem? 

This  question  is  typical  of  concerns  that  occur  to  those  developing  advanced 
systems.  The  multiplicity  of  directions  for  improving  the  conmunication 
capability  with  the  machine  requires  some  direction  from  the  user.  However, 
at  present,  we  do  not  have  adequate  experience  with  the  type  of  system  that 
allows  free  and  subject-oriented  access  into  the  data  base  to  give  any  such 
guidance. 

The  increase  in  usefulness  of  these  systems  appears  to  us  now  to  be  so  great 
and  our  experience  with  this  new  capability  so  limited,  that  the  group  could 
not  determine  what  the  next  step  might  usefully  be. 

The  title  of  the  work  group  includes  reference  to  entry  languages.  However, 
at  the  present  time,  our  problems  revolve  around  large  streams  of  data  that  flow 
into  the  system  and  dictate  their  own  entry  formats.  Thus  "entry  language"  is 
not  a  pertinent  consideration.  Finding  and  getting  at  relevant  structures  in 
these  bodies  of  data  is  more  important  than  trying  a  variety  of  structures  on 
the  data  body  as  a  whole.  The  group  agreed  that  there  was  a  need  to  be  able 
to  "massage  the  data,"  but  in  the  sense  of  reaching  into  an  apparently  amorphous 
mass  and  seeking  relevant  threads  of  structure,  in  contrast  to  taking  the  data 
in  one's  hands  and  molding  it  into  possibly  relevant  shapes. 

Above  all,  we  all  felt  the  lack  of  experience  with  such  data  systems.  We  need 
more  such  systems  and  more  experience  with  the  ones  we  have.  On-line  capability 
to  deal  with  the  data  in  terms  of  the  natural  immediate  aspects  that  arise  from 
its  significance  to  the  user  has  the  big,  immediate  payoff.  There  were  a  few 
systems  of  this  kind  represented  in  the  group,  and  the  experience  with  these 
systems  is  verifying  the  conclusions  stated  in  this  report. 
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FILE  ORGANIZATION 

Chairman:  Jack  F.  Nolan,  Lincoln  Laboratory,  M-I.T. 

SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Tom  J.Koeske 

/ 

The  discussion  for  the  work  group  centered  ow  the  basic  idea  of  providing 
special  information  within  a  large  data  base  system  to  describe  the  internal 
structure  of  the  data  files.  The  purpose  of  Internal  file  descriptions,  of 
course,  is  to  enable  the  system  to  be  more  responsive  to  changes  in  the  data 
structure  and  file-processing  operations. 

The  way  in  which  files  are  structured  has  important  effects  upon  all  functions 
of  the  system  (much  in  the  same  way  that  item  packaging  in  the  production  indus¬ 
tries  affects  distribution,  sales,  inventory,  and  eventually  profits).  There  is 
a  danger,  in  data  management  systems,  of  basing  the  system  design  upon  rigid 
preconceptions  of  the  contents  of  data  files  and  the  required  file-processing 
operations.  The  difficulties  that  arise  when  these  preconceptions  are  wrong 
(or  are  only  temporarily  valid)  have  been  well  documented.  There  have  been 
many  approaches  to  introducing  versatility  in  system  operations  to  adapt  to 
such  changes;  they  all,  in  some  fashion,  must  begin  by  incorporating  file 
structure  information  within  the  system. 

Basically,  this  work  group  was  concerned  with  the  following  problem:  “What 
sort  of  information  does-  the  system  have  to  have  and  in  what  form  to  allow 
users  of  programs  to  make  symbolic  access  to  data  in  new  and  unpredictable  ways?" 
This  symbolic  access  should  oe  available,  not  just  on  a  file  level,  but  on  the 
level  of  actual  data  items  (the  data  fields). 

The  work  group  reviewed  briefly  the  approach  in  internal  file  description  in 
four  current  systems:  SDC 's  LUCID,  MITRE's  ESP  system,  Informatics'  File 
Management  System,  and  an  experimental  Lincoln  Laboratory  system.  Three  of 
these  systems,  that  is,  all  but  the  Informatics  system,  are  essentially  on-line 

systems  and  ooerate  on  a  facility  t’  t  is  .iwc -shared  between  m any  ncurrent 

jobs.  The  distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  operation  (batch  processing 
of  large  sequential  files,  and  time-shared  access  to  parallel  files)  indicated 
a  requirement  tor  markedly  different  file  structuring. 


The  discussion  indicated  that  a  limited  amount  of  cross  association  of  data  is 
required  in  the  batch-processing  systems.  In  serial-processing  batch  systems 
there  is  an  interest  in  hierarchies  of  data,  but  this  arrangement  is  largely  a 
local  property  (within  records)  ,  usually  built  into  the  files  from  the  beginning 
and  hot  changed  dynamically  during  processing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time- 
shared  systems  require  a  high  degree  of  cross  association  of  data  within  files 
and  means  for  unpredictable  new  associations  of  data  to  be  set  up  by  the  users 
dynamically  as  they  operate.  The  batch  systems  are  also,  of  course,  character¬ 
ized  by  very  high  volume  outputs  (report  generation)  while  time-shared  eystems 
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are  more  concerned  with  a  large  number  of  low  volume  accesses  to  data  files 
(fact  retrieval) .  Batch  systems  operate  on  data  that  is  fugitive  to  the  system 
(normally  stored  off  line) ;  in  time-shared  systems  the  data  is  resident  on  line 
and  is,  therefore,  always  under  the  control  of  the  system.  For  performance 
criteria,  batch  processing  puts  major  emphasis  upon  efficient  machine  utilization 
time-sharing  places  the  emphasis  on  response  times. 

In  batch-processing  systems  one  is  frequently  concerned  with  handling,  files  of 
external  origin;  thus  there  is  usually  an  interest  in  minimal  constraints  upon 
the  class  of  files  that  can  be  accepted  and  processed  serially  by  the  system. 
On-line  time-shared  systems,  as  in  military  applications,  have  selected  file 
structures  as  part  of  the  system  design  for  real-time  service  to  a  particular 
class  of  users  in  a  particular  application.  The  general-purpose,  time-sharing 
system  in  which  data  filing  and  access  needs  are  essentially  unpredictable 
represents  a  different  case.  In  this  instance  the  problem  has  been  "solved" 
by  these  systems  by  having  the  files  stored  by  file  names  only,  ami  by  making 
no  attempt  to  provide  the  user  with  a  detailed  control  upon  the  internal 
contents  of  the  files.  (For  this  reason,  the  full  power  of  time-sharing  has 
been  limited  to  users  who  are  trained  programmers.) 

All  of  these  differences  are,  of  course,  reflections  of  the  different  character 
of  the  applications  with  which  they  deal .  The  discussions  indicate  that  because 
of  these  differences,  present  limitations  upon  the  time-shared  system  and  the 
batch- processing  system  are  quite  different.  What,  for  example,  would  be  the 
gain  in  batch-processing  systems  of  additional  sophistication  in  internal 
descriptions  of  file  structures?  The  answer  appears  to  be  "relatively  little." 

In  the  systems  of  this  type  that  were  discussed,  a  fairly  general  flexible 
language  has  been  developed  for  describing  the  serial  files,  for  automating 
the  process  of  defining  a  computer  run,  and  for  outputting  the  data  into  pre¬ 
scribed  formats.  Although  not  in  general  practice,  the  required  techniques 
have  been  demonstrated.  Batch  processing  of  serial  data  is  primarily  limited 
by  serial  input -output  data  rates,  and  this  limitation  is  basically  a  hardware 
problem. 

An  improvement  in  performance  could  be  expected  by  improvements  in  multi¬ 
programming  techniques  rather  than  in  the  software  to  support  the  file  operations 
If  a  batch-type  operation  is  converted  to  operate  as  part  of  a  multiprogrammed 
system,  it  is  probable  that  a  fresn  approach  to  the  organization  of  the  files 
could  be  made,  even  in  routine  business  processing.  Serially  organized  files 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  serial  nature  of  the  processing  systems.  For 
example,  when  one  begins  to  operate  upon  data  on-line  in  a  multiprogrammed, 
parallel-access  environment,  all  data  qualifiers  may  have  equal  potential  as 
search  criteria. 

In  contrast,  designers  of  time-shared  systems  feel  that  present  data  management 
techniques  fall  far  short  of  user  requirements.  In  particular,  the  techniques 
are  weak  in  allowing  dynamic  association  of  data  within  and  across  files  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  user's  special  needs.  Hardware  that  has  been  specifically  designed 
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to  allow  the  efficient  multiprogramming  needed  for  time-shared  operations  is 
now  becoming  available.  Data  management  techniques  to  exploit  these  hardware 
changes  were  briefly  considered  during  discussions.  For  example,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  memory  protection,  highly  parallel  input -output  systems,  dynamic 
relocation,  and  paging  techniques  (and  the  associated  concept  of  the  use  of 
virtual  memories)  are  bound  to  have  a  major  effect  on  data  management  techniques. 
The  design  of  the  file  structure  to  operate  in  such  systems  has  to  be  Intimately 
related  to  the  way  in  which  the  hardware  will  perform  these  functions.  To 
fully  exploit  these  features,  the  system  must  take  on  more  responsibility  from 
the  user  or  user-program.  For  example,  the  user  will  have  little  understanding 
of  the  actual  locations  of  his  data  by  volume  or  even  by  the  class  of  auxiliary 
storage.  One  can  expect  to  see  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of  multiple  input- 
output  operations  with  less  svstem  penalty  for  sequential  access  as  long  as 
there  are  enough  jobs  active  on  the  machine  at  one  time  to  keep  the  facilities 
operating  in  parallel.  One  can  expect  an  increased  use  of  list -structuring  of 
data  in  order  to  effect  the  association  of  data.  Because  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  interaction  cf  data  management  with  paging  and  relocation  hardware, 
list  structuring  will  be  essentially  different  in  character  than  that  which  has 
been  developed  to  operate  entirely  within  a  random-access  memory.  Techniques 
must  be  developed  to  provide  for  efficient  dynamic  cross  association  of  data 
within  a  hierarchy  of  memories. 

The  work  group  also  discussed  the  question  of  whether  there  is  anything  basically 
Incompatible  between  the  problem  of  large-volume  batch  operations  and  on-line 
time-shared  operations.  Apparently  time-shared  systems  that  exist  today  do 
not  do  batch  processing  very  well.  The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that:  this 
lack  is  not  fundamental  to  the  design  of  the  systems,  but  results  from  a 
relative  lack  of  attention  to  the  problem  of  their  combination.  To  date,  time¬ 
sharing  effectiveness  has  been  demonstrated  only  within  the  context  of  use  by 
experienced  programmers  and  within  an  environment  not  critically  pressed  with 
real-time  requirements.  One  of  the  developments  of  interest  for  the  immediate 
future  is  the  effective  combination  of  large-volume  processing  and  those  of 
conversational  time-sharing. 
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FILE  SHARING  AND  PROTECTION 

Chairman:  Richard  G.  Canning,  Canning  Publications,  Inc. 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Lee  S.  Christie 


This  work  group  decided  that  the  subject  should  be  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  systems  that  serve  many  on-line  users.  In  such  systems,  the  questions  are: 

(1)  "What  are  the  problems  of  user  sharing  of  files  of  common  programs  and 
files  of  community  data?"  and,  (2)  "What  are  the  problems  of  protecting  the 
files  of  multiple  users  from  both  Inadvertent  change  and  deliberate  but  un¬ 
authorized  access?" 

The  work  group  recognized  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  almost  all  on-line, 
shared,  Interactive  usage  of  computers  has  been  for  Individual  work  that  is 
done  In  parallel.  Coordination  among  users  working  on  a  joint  task  has  been 
on  a  man-to-man  basis.  However,  interactive  computer-assisted  task  Integration 
by  organized  groups  pursuing  a  common  problem  may  become  common  in  the  near 
future.  The  use  of  the  computer  to  support  the  task-oriented  integration  of 
a  group  was  felt  to  be  an  unexplored  area  for  research  and  development.  An 
urgent  need  exists  to  investigate  this  area;  file-sharing  Investigations  offer 
one  good  point  of  entry.  The  group  spent  no  effort  In  this  area  because  the 
state-of-the-art  Is  at  such  an  embryonic  level  of  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  file  privacy  has  been  Investigated  for  some  time.  It  has 
been  pursued  in  time-shared  systems  by  making  each  file  anonymous  to  all  except 
Its  owners.  This  system  is  satisfactory  if  other  system  users  (authorized  or 
unauthorized)  are  Indifferent  to  the  file,  and  inadvertent  disturbing  of  the 
files  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  sufficient  If  security  rather  than  mere 
privacy  is  at  stake,  since  indifference  in  that  case  is  ruled  out  by  definition. 

To  understand  the  approach  n««»d  by  the  work  group,  the  subject  may  be  viewed 
as  being  cj rayed  in  two  columns  and  two  rows  (see  figure  below);  the  columns  are 
headed  "Read  Only  Retrieval,"  and  "Retrieval  for  Update;"  the  rows  are  designated 
"Content  Validity"  and  "Content  Security." 
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D 
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These  last  two  items  deserve  further  definition.  Content  security  is  concerned 
with  who  reads  the  file  and  who  changes  it,  regardless  of  the  rile  contents  so 
long  as  their  protection  is  required.  The  concept  involves  the  ideas  of  com¬ 
mercial  or  military  security.  Content  validity  is  concerned  with  what  is  read 
or  changed,  regardless  of  who  is  doing  it  so  long  as  the  contents  matter  to  the 
user.  This  concept  involves  what  epoch  or  generation  of  data  it  is  that  is 
being  retrieved.  Does  it  all  represent  the  external  state  of  affairs  at  one 
point  in  time?  What  was  the  time  of  the  last  updating  of  particular  records? 

The  various  combinations  of  these  headings  in  each  of  the  four  cells  shown  in 
the  figure  (Case  A  through  Case  D)  enable  the  four  possible  combinations  of 
factors  to  be  discussed  individually.  The  first  cell  of  our  array.  Case  A  in 
the  diagram,  is  the  "Data  Validity,  Read  Only"  situation.  In  this  the  group 
could  foresee  no  problem;  no  special  control  or  protection  techniques  appeared 
to  be  involved.  Such  a  file  is  totally  replaced  if  it  becomes  invalid,  rather 
than  being  internally  changed.  So  once  (i.e.,  initially)  the  validity  is 
adequately  assured  and  back-up  is  provided  to  guard  against  catastrophic  failure, 
no  further  concern  for  the  on-line  situation  need  be  expended.  Program  files 
that  are  in  frequent  and  repetitive  use  are  often  of  this  character. 

Case  B,  "Data  Validity  and  Retrieval  for  Updating"  presents  a  problem  of  control 
of  updating  of  community  data  where  several  people  might  be  wanting  to  update 
the  same  data  "simultaneously."  In  this  situation  two  different  conditions  were 
identified.  One  condition  is  represented  by  the  systems  used  to  make  airline 
reservations.  The  work  group  considered  that  the  solution  to  this  example  was 
well  worked  out  and  operational.  Although  many  remote  terminals  update  the  same 
files  at  the  same  time,  in  general  these  systems  apply  to  a  single  file  of  data 
(inventory  records  of  seats),  the  transactions  are  handled  rapidly,  and,  because 
a  transaction  ties  up  records  one-by-one  and  for  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
updating  causes  no  interference. 

The  work  group  identified  a  broader  problem:  that  in  which  multiple,  simulta¬ 
neous  users  of  the  same  data  might  use  various  records  for  more  lengthy  periods 
of  time.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  condition  are  as  follows: 

The  user  might  be  at  the  console  working  with  the  contents  of  a  given  file  for 
a  long  period  of  time  (compared  with  the  expected  interarrival  interval  between 
inquiries  for  the  same  records) .  Updating  an  entry  in  the  data  base  might 
involve  several  interrelated  files  rather  than  just  a  single  one, and  the  user 
might  not  be  able  to  predict  this  ramification  when  he  sits  down  at  the  console. 
He  might  not  even  be  able  to  predict  whether  or  not  he  will  update  the  data 
base,  possibly  needing  to  observe  the  contents  in  order  to  make  this  decision. 

The 'problem  arises  when  two  or  more  people  attempt  to  use  the  same  files  under 
the^e  conditions.  A  situation  of  this  type  could  occur  if  several  people  were 
working  on  the  same  project  and  attempting  to  meet  the  same  deadline. 
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Some  posr  ble  solutions  to  this  validity  control  problem  were  discussed.  One 
solution  -oula  be  to  process  transactions  in  a  batch  mode  and  to  maintain  a 
change  file  that  is  queried  before  the  main  file  is  queried.  This  arrangement 
would  exert  a  discipline  on  the  system  that  could  effectively  eliminate  mutuall 
invalidating  changes  to  the  same  data.  Care  would  need  to  be  exercised  that  t* 
contents  of  the  change  file,  when  processed  against  the  main  file,  would  make 
changes  to  the  record  in  such  order  that  the  resulting  state  of  the  main  file 
is  truly  up-to-date.  The  best  order  would  not  necessarily  be  by  time  of  recei 
of  the  change.  For  example,  banks  and  cusromers  both  prefer  that  when  a  depos 
and  a  check  that  could  create  an  overdraft  arrive  simultaneously  (same  day)  ,  ti 
deposit  has  priority  for  processing.  This  problem  of  order  of  processing  can 
be  difficult  in  the  case  of  multiple,  ramifying  effects  of  a  single  change  on 
interrelated  files,  but,  in  principle,  it  can  be  done.  However,  this  solution 
can  get  out  of  hand  if  changes  are  arriving  at  a  high  rate  relati/e  to  the  up¬ 
date  interval.  The  change  file  could  need  its  change  file  and  so  ad  infinitum. 
Moreover,  this  solution  would  be  expensive  in  terms  of  both  storage  space  and 
response  time,  and  might  be  unacceptable  on  these  grounds  alone  in  an  on-line 
system. 

Another  solution  might  be  to  lock  out  any  further  queries  during  a  retrieval 
interval  when  such  updating  could  take  place.  In  this  case  when  a  record  is 
retrieved,  no  one  else  could  make  changes  to  it  until  the  first  retriever  has 
released  it.  This  solution  also  might  be  unacceptable  in  many  systems  be¬ 
cause  the  response  time  could  be  affected  appreciably.  Further,  it  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  to  deny  access  to  data  that  is  about  to  be  changed  since  che  current 
data  may  be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  its  User  as  the  new  data  if  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  a  "busy  signal." 

A  third  solution  suggested  was  that  records  be  identified  as  to  the  time  they 
were  last  updated.  Then  when  a  record  is  first  retrieved,  the  time  of  last 
updating  would  be  printed  (or  displayed)  right  along  with  the  record,  and  this 
tag  would  then  be  used,  in  effect,  as  a  lockword  for  controlling  the  permission 
to  modify  the  record  subsequently.  Access  for  read-only  would  not  be  affected, 
only  the  entry  of  a  change.  For  example,  if  someone  were  to  enter  an  updating 
change  for  a  record,  he  would  first  enter  what  he  believed  (from  his  display) 
to  be  the  time  of  last  updating  and  the  computer  would  check  to  see  if  this 
agreed  with  the  current  value  of  that  field.  If  so,  the  change  would  be  pro¬ 
cessed;  if  not,  the  computer  would  notify  him  that  the  record  had  been  changed 
in  the  interim.  He  would  reconsider  his  change,  modify  it  if  necessary,  and 
enter  it  using  the  new  time  "lockword."  There  would  be  a  modest  storage  cost 
to  this  proposal  but  no  deleterious  effect  on  responsiveness. 

The  work  group  was  aware  that  there  were  probably  other  and  perhaps  better 
solutions,  but  time  did  not  allow  further  investigation.  However,  the  third 
solution  appeared  so  promising  that  the  SDC  participants  in  the  work  group  pro¬ 
posed  such  a  change  for  the  SDC  Time-Sharing  System. 
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Case  C,  second  row  of  the  array,  Involves  Content  Security  and  Read  Only 
Retrieval.  This  Is  the  "read-protect"  function  Involving  the  problem  of 
privacy.  The  work  group  discussed  a  number  of  solutions  to  this;  the  state-oJ 
the-art  seems  to  be  fairly  well  advanced.  One  solution  is  to  use  lockwords 
for  the  hardware,  software,  or  both.  The  software  lockword  would  be  stored 
with  the  record.  The  user  would  have  to  submit  the  lockword  with  his  requet 
and  the  lockword  would  have  to  match  up  before  the  user  would  be  allowed  to 
retrieve  the  data.  The  lockword  would  either  be  fixed,  that  is,  a  set  value 
for  some  lengthy  period  of  time,  or  variable.  A  person's  name  might  be  used 
as  a  lockword  although  there  was  discussion  as  to  whether  this  made  real  sense 
since  a  person's  name  (to  serve  its  normal  functions)  must  be  public  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  use  of  authority  lists  and  requirements  to  have  the  computer  identify  whet 
a  terminal  is  authorized  to  receive  information  was  discussed  as  well  as  the 
question  as  to  when  identification  of  the  terminal  is  adequate  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  person  who  is  at  the  terminal.  The  work  group  decid 
that  solutions  to  either  of  these  cases  could  be  handled  by  hardware, software, 
or  both.  An  example,  of  this  type  of  safeguard  would  be  to  have  the  computer 
break  the  connection  initiated  from  a  console  when  a  request  for  data  is 
received  and  make  a  new  connection  initiated  by  the  computer  before  data  is 
transmitted.  Another  arrangement  that  was  discussed  briefly  was  the  use  of 
supervisory  keys  for  consoles;  that  is,  certain  transactions  or  inquiries  would 
be  honored  only  if  the  correct  supervisory  key  were  inserted  in  the  console. 

One  means  for  controlling  violations  of  access  security  that  was  suggested  was 
to  have  the  computer  count  the  number  of  unsuccessful  retrieval  requests  with! 
a  period  of  time  to  find  out  who  (or,  at  least,  what  terminal)  was  making  an 
attempt  to  get  a  piece  of  data.  If  this  type  of  solution  were  used,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  lockwor*.'  system  with  fewer  combinations  could  be  employed. 
Not  as  many  combinations  in  the  lockword  would  be  needed  if  checking  on  the 
number  of  retrieval  requests  that  are  made  for  a  given  record  were  constantly 
going  on.  Another  and  more  powerful  facet  of  this  solution  would  be  to  limit 
the  number  of  retrieval  attempts  within  a  period  of  time--three  attempts  and 
the  connection  would  be  broken,  and,  in  case  three  attempts  did  occur,  some¬ 
one  in  authority  would  be  notified. 

Message  scrambling  was  also  suggested  as  a  safeguard.  Programmers  working  on 
checkout  could  run  data  of  proper  form  for  checkout  through  the  program,  but 
the  content  of  the  data  would  be  scrambled  before  it  was  printed,  punched,  or 
in  any  way  put  in  a  form  readable  by  the  programmer.  One  of  the  members  of  th 
group  reported  that  this  has  been  used  successfully  at  her  installation  and  wa 
more  satisfactory  than  using  dummy,  or  simulated  data. 

The  following  shortcomings  of  these  solutions  were  discussed: 
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The  protection  systems  of  which  the  group  was  aware  typically  use  only  a  single 
condition  to  be  met  in  order  for  data  to  be  retrieved.  All  one  has  to  know  is 
the  lockword.  Protection  systems  in  the  future  may  need  multiple-condition 
tests, such  as  having  two  lockwords  based  on  different  encrypting  schemes,  or  a 
lockword  plus  an  authority  list, or  some  other  combination  of  things.  Another 
shortcoming  is  that  program  changes  might  inadvertently  invalidate  some  of  the 
security  measures,  thereby  opening  up  loopholes.  Communication  lines  them¬ 
selves  might  offer  loopholes  for  compromising  the  data.  Communication  lines 
might  be  tapped,  a  store-and- forward  message  center  might  forward  the  data  to 
the  wrong  terminal,  and  sc  forth.  These  areas  arc  weak  points  in  the  system. 

Case  D  in  the  array,  that  of  "Data  Security  and  Retrieval  for  Update,"  is  the 
most  complex  case  encountered.  The  problems  involve  both  security  protection 
and  correct  updating  (Cases  B  and  C)  so  the  group  felt  that  Case  D  was  covered 
simply  by  conjoining  the  considerations  involved  in  the  other  two  cases  already 
discussed. 

Other  points  that  were  discussed  briefly  had  to  do  with  the  solutions  that  are 
available  for  data  backup  or  data  in  mass  storage  units.  The  following  solution 
was  described: 

Two  copies  of  the  file  are  created  originally,  one  that  stays  on-line  and  one 
that  is  stored  in  a  vault.  This  method  assumes  that  the  file  is  maintained  on 
a  replaceable  cartridge,  disc  pack,  or  similar  medium  for  storing  the  data.  As 
the  on-line  file  is  updated,  a  copy  of  the  updated  record,  together  with  the 
mass  storage  address,  is  stored  on  magnetic  tape.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
second  copy  is  removed  from  the  vault  and  put  on  the  computer.  The  tape  is 
played  against  this  second  copy.  The  second  copy  is  updated  by  a  simple  re¬ 
placement  process.  One  then  has  an  updated  second  copy  of  the  file  which  can 
be  put  back  into  the  vault. 

Conventional  security  practices  are  satisfactory  for  off-line  vault  storage  of 
removable  files.  The  need  to  monitor  the  protection  system  was  discussed.  It 
is  possible  that  indiscriminate  use  might  be  made  of  the  protective  system  to 
hide  data,  and  it  was  recognized  that  indiscriminate  use  of  protection  can 
seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  data  base.  The  work  group  also  briefly 
discussed  the  need  for  a  by-pass  system  to  get  around  the  protection.  A  by-pass 
system  is  a  risk,  of  course,  but  apparently  the  risk  must  be  taken.  For  instance, 
if  a  lockword  is  lost,  some  means  will  be  needed  to  retrieve  the  record  in  the 
absence  of  the  lockword.  The  work  group  also  discussed  the  need  for  changing 
the  lockwords  at  specified  intervals  and  also  upon  termination  of  an  employee 
who  knows  some  of  *he  lockwords.  No  special  problem  was  identified  in  distribut¬ 
ing  new  lockwords  to  all  necessary  people;  the  distribution  would  have  to  be 
done  in  accordance  with  standard  security  procedures. 

Another  subject  discussed  was  the  question  of  clearance  and  fidelity  bonds  for 
people  who  might  have  access  to  sensitive  data  (programmers,  operators,  customer 
engineers,  etc).  This  solution  to  protection  problem  is  one  that  has  not,  to 
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our  knowledge,  been  used  widely  in  the  conmercial  field.  Military  security  of 
data  might  include  all  of  the  above  requirements,  where  they  would  probably 
be  applicable  to  a  lesser  degree  in  commercial  applications.  In  addition, 
military  security  will  usually  entail  some  additional  requirements,  such  as 
verifying  the  requester's  need-to-know  before  the  data  is  retrieved.  To 
satisfy  military  security  requirements-  protection  measures  implemented 
internally  in  the  combined  hardware/software  system  must  be  such  that,  within 
the  total  system  (including  the  users),  the  weakest  security  link  is  the  users 
and  not  the  hrrdware/software  part  of  the  total  system.  In  addition,  the 
character  of  the  user  weaknesses  should  not  be  changed  by  interaction  with  the 
hardware/software  system  so  that  known  personnel  security  measures  are  reduced 
in  effectiveness. 

The  group  knew  of  no  significant  research  being  done  in  file-sharing  and  pro¬ 
tection.  References  that  exist  in  literature  tend  to  be  superficial  (for 
example,  dismissing  the  problem  bv  saying  simply  that  lockwords  are  the  solu¬ 
tion).  Also,  although  airline  reservation  systems  have  been  is  existence  for 
more  than  five  years,  little  is  known  about  how  problems  represented  by  Cases 
B,  C,  and  D  have  been  solved.  The  group  agreed  that  additional  discussions 
on  this  subject  would  be  most  desirable  and,  in  fact,  that  a  survey  report  on 
present  accomplishments,  should  be  published  in  some  such  medium  as  the 
Cotwnunications  of  the  ACM. 
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THEORY  OF  DATA  BASE  PROBLEM  DEFINITION 

Chairman:  John  W.  Young,  Jr.  ,  National  Cash  Register  Company 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Stanley  L.  Kameny 


The  title  of  fhis  section  is  subject  to  two  interpret*^ ons.  The  first  view 
considers  that  the  title  refers  to  a  theoretical  base  for  the  process  of 
analyzing  a  problem,  i.e.,  for  the  steps  through  which  one  goes  in  working 
out  the  problem  description.  The  second  takes  the  title  to  mean  a  theoretical 
framework  in  terms  of  which  an  information  processing  problem  can  be  described 
in  a  static  fashion,  i.e.,  a  framework  that  is  related  to  recording  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  a  problem.  These  views  are  not  incompatible--processes  used 
to  analyze  a  problem  can  be  related  to  the  various  aspects  of  a  theory  of 
problem  description. 

Let  us  consider  the  steps  in  an  idealized  communication  between  a  user  and  the 
information  processing  system  (including  the  human  analyst,  if  any)  as  they 
work  together  to  describe  a  problem.  This  process  is  not  strictly  linear,  of 
course,  but  is  actually  highly  iterative. 

The  analyst  (human  or  machine)  begins  by  establishing  the  set  of  data  elements 
[involved  in  the  user's  problem.  These  elements  are  all  the  entities  and  attri¬ 
butes  (i.e. ,  characteristics)  with  which  he  deals.  Some  of  the  detailed  con¬ 
siderations  in  this  phase  will  be  discussed  later  as  part  of  our  tentative 
start  toward  a  theory.  Secondly,  the  relationships  among  the  data  elements 
have  to  be  determined;  that  is,  the  fixed  correspondences  (such  as  that  between 
Employee  Number  and  Employee  Name)  which  exist  independently  of  any  processing 
have  to  be  noted.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  information  about  these  corres¬ 
pondences  will  be  obtained  at  the  same  time  that  the  elements  themselves  are 
being  defined.  These  two  steps  now  have  defined  the  structure  of  the  data  base. 

The  third  step  in  this  process  of  problem  analysis  is  to  determine  the  user 's 
requirements  for  processing — what  are  the  external  events  whose  occurrence  is 
to  be  reflected  in  the  system,  and  what  is  the  information  which  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  system,  either  on  a  schedule  or  on  demand. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  trace  the  user's  requirements  back  through  the  data 
element  structure  to  see  how  his  required  information  can  be  derived,  and  to 
locate  additional  data  elements  which  may  have  been  left  out  of  the  original  set. 

The  fifth  and  final  step  is  to  establish  the  processes  by  which  the  entire 
system  can  conveniently  be  modified  as  the  user's  problems  and  his  understanding 
of  them  change.  All  of  this  communication  between  the  user  and  the  information 
processing  system  must  be  in  some  language,  possibly  natural  Enllsh.  We  can 
hope  that  a  theory  of  problem  definition,  although  probably  not  directly  appli¬ 
cable  as  a  language  (e.g. ,  Information  Algebra),  would  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
basic  structure  of  a  suitable  means  of  man-to-man-or-machine  conanunication. 
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Such  a  theory  might  also  aid  in  the  development  of  systems  which  tell  the  user 
that  what  he  is  saying  is  ambiguous*  inconsistent,  or  not  consonant  with  a  pre¬ 
defined  set  of  data  elements;  the  systems  might  then  ask  him  to  clarify  his 
statement  or  might  indicate  how  the  existing  structure  must  be  changed  to  meet 
his  problem.  Unfortunately,  precision  in  a  natural  language  apparently  is 
gained  only  through  verbosity. 

© 

The  work  group  emphasized  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  shape  the  system, 
certainly  in  practice  and  perhaps  in  theory,  to  the  user's  viewpoint,  require¬ 
ments,  and  language,  rather  than  to  ask  him  to  conform  to  some  sort  of  original 
structure  which  pleases  us.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to 
develop  meta-languages  for  language  description,  rather  than  languages  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  the  user  can  communicate  in  any  way  he  likes,  and  the  system 
will  accommodate  him. 

A  characteristic  which  the  work  group  members  felt  was  most  important  and  which 
was  lacking  in  many  present  systems  was  the  capability  for  dealing  with  problems 
which  at  a  given  moment  are  incompletely  or  inconsistently  defined.  A  problem 
description  technique  (theoretical  or  practical)  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
situations  in  which  operational  pressures  require  that  a  system  be  implemented 
before  the  problem  analysis  is  complete,  and  certainly  before  it  can  be  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  ac  .irate.  We  need  a  way  of  describing  a  problem  "approximately." 

We  alsjo  need  a  capability  in  data  base  systems  to  handle  the  situations  that 
occur  when  a  discrepancy  is  detected  between  the  problem  as  described  and  the 
usage  |as  encountered--we  can  envision  systems  which  say  to  the  user,  '*The 
information  you  have  asked  for  is  not  in  the  system  under  that  name;  could  you 
possibly  mean...?"  In  addition,  we  need  systems  which  will  reorganize  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  changing  patterns  of  usage.  Finally,  to  return  to  our  discussion 
of  a  theory,  we  need  a  framework  for  problem  description  which  encompasses  not 
only  the  data  and  the  logical  relationships,  but  also  such  operational  factors 
as  volumes,  elapsed  time,  reliability,  etc.;  very  few  existing  languages,  for 
instance,  have  such  adverbs  as  "slowly"  and  "carefully." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  interpretation  of  the  work  group  subject,  adopt 
a  more  theoretical  approach,  and  show  how  such  a  theory  could,  in  fact,  shed 
light  on  the  problems  of  user  comnunication. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  decided  that  we  must  deal  only  with  a  data  base  consisting 
of  formatted  data.  Even  though  this  data  should  be  easier  to  handle  than 
unstructured  natural  language,  there  still  is  no  reasonably  comprehensive 
theory  of  well-structured  or  formatted  problems,  especially  where  the  user  may 
be  in  a  sense  browsing  through  the  data  trying  to  define  his  problem. 

A  theory  of  problem  definition  should  be  as  follows: 


Independent  of  method  of  solution  (i.e.,  mechanization).  It  should 
be  possible  to  describe  a  problem  before  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  files  should  be  random  or  sequential  (granted,  of  course, 
that  for  some  problems  only  one  decision  is  possible). 
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2.  Capable  of  describing  specific  processing  when  it  is  advantageous  to 

do  so.  A  user  should  be  able  to  describe  not  only  the  problem  but 
also  as  much  of  the  solution  as  has  been  determined. 

3.  Able  to  describe  the  problem  at  any  level,  or  at  any  stage  in  the 

solution-defining  process,  including  those  at  which  the  problem 
information  is  incomplete  or  inconsistent.  (Several  methods  exist 
which  require  all  the  "blanks"  to  be  filled  in  before  any  work  can 
proceed.) 

4.  Capable  of  useful  mechanical  manipulation  (like  algebraic  notation)  to 
aid  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem  and  its  solution. 

At  this  point,  the  majority  of  the  work  group  members  decided  that  a  theory 
could  be  developed  most  aptly  by  discussing  a  grammar  and  syntax  for  data  base 
problem  definitions.  Four  elements  are  required  to  develop  this  theory.  The 
theory  (or  grammar)  can  be  started  at  the  same  place  that  the  analyses  of  the 
problem  was  begun,  i.e.  ,  by  establishing  the  set  of  data  elements  required. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  most  complex  task,  but  some  of  the  items  mentioned  were: 

.  Definition:  The  definition  can  be  by  narrative,  by  listing  the 

elements ,  or  by  giving  a  rule  for  set  membership.  In  another  sense  the 
set  is  also  defined  by  those  elements  added  to  or  deleted  from  it 
during  processing. 

.  Name  and  synonyms 

.  Number  of  elements 

.  Codes 


.  Authority  for  maintenance 
.  Security  classification 

The  second  item  required  is  a  subset  of  a  data  set;  this  subset  may  be  defined 
in  the  same  way  that  a  set  i r  defined,  or  that  a  collection  of  all  the  elements 
of  a  set  which  satisfy  a  certain  condition  is  defined 

The  third  element  required  to  develop  a  theory  for  the  data  base  problem  is 
composed  of  the  relationships  among  data  elements.  One  of  several  possible 
ways  of  specifying  these  relationships  is  by  various  collections  of  sets  of 
data  values.  It  is  tempting  to  think  of  these  collections  as  files  consisting 
of  records;  actually,  however,  that  is  a  restricted  and  misleading  view.  An 
explanation  of  the  differences  (from  a  theoretical  standpoint)  is  quite  complex, 
and  nearly  impossible  without  drawing  pictures.  At  any  rate,  we  have  one-to-one, 
one-tomany,  and  manv-to-many  relationships  of  various  sorts.  In  addition, 
we  do  not  make  the  apparently  unnecessary  distinction  between  entitles  and 
attributes,  since  they  are  both  elements  of  certain  sets. 
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The  fourth  element,  ordered  sets,  can  be  either  ordered  operationally  (i.e., 
by  an  implicit  value  as  in  a  queue)  or  by  the  value  of  some  component  of  the 
element.  In  a  general  problem  description  method,  sorted  sets  enter,  of  course, 
only  in  defining  output  reports  and  not  for  processing  purposes. 

These  four  points  define  the  part  of  the  part  of  the  theory  that  defines  the 
data  base. 

In  addition  to  the  definition  of  the  data  base,  of  course,  we  also  need 

operations  for  the  accomplishment  of  user  requirements  and  for  the  maintenance 

of  our  data  base.  There  is  little  point  in  going  into  great  detail  here; 
operations  are  required  to  add  or  delete  an  element  to  or  from  one  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sets,  add  a  new  set  to  the  system,  look  up  a  value,  and  so  on.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  even  the  simplest  of  these  operations,  when  closely 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  quite  complex,  and  requires  very  careful  definition. 

We  can  also  think  of  a  hierarchy  of  more  and  more  complex  operations,  and,  of 
course,  of  collections  of  operations  (e.g.»  subroutines). 

We  have  further  to  specify  the  input  and  output  functions.  As  a  beginning,  we 
can  distinguish  three  kinds  of  input: 

1.  Scheduled 

2.  Initiated  by  a  user 

3.  Requested  by  the  processing 

The  following  three  types  of  output  are  also  commonly  used; 

1.  Scheduled 

2.  Triggered  by  an  input 

3.  Triggered  by  the  occurrence  of  some  state  in  the  system  (e.g.,  when  a 
set  becomes  empty) 

Also  this  part  of  the  "grammar"  presumably  contains  the  operational  considerations 
mentioned  earlier,  such  as  elapsed  time. 

Obviously  what  the  work  group  produced,  in  the  limited  time  available,  is  not 
a  theory  of  problem  definition,  but  only  a  few  indications  of  some  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  a  theory  must  encompass,  and  some  ideas  on  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  practice  in  this  enormously  complex  and  difficult  world  of  information 
processing  problems. 
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CRITERIA  FCR  EVALUATING  DATA  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

Chairman:  Herbert  R.  Roller,  Research  &  Development  Division,  U.S.  Patent  Office 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  Joel  M.  Klbbee 

This  work  group  was  concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  problems  that  must  be 
confronted  to  establish  criteria  for  evaluation  of  data  base  systems. 

Although  information  systems  of  this  general  character  have  received  attention 
for  over  a  decade,  very  little  is  known  about  how  to  evaluate  them.  As  noted  by 
Bryant,*-*  scarcity  of  information  may  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  causes, 
among  which  are  a  lack  cf  well-defined  objectives  for  systems,  a  wide  spectrum 
of  both  applications  and  users,  uncertainties  in  developing  meaningful  measure¬ 
ment  criteria,  and  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  "relevance." 

One  method  of  developing  performance  and  cost  criteria  was  contributed  early  in 
the  group's  discussion;  this  method  was  the  possibility  that  hardware  manu¬ 
facturers  may  well  Include  compilers  for  data  base  system  operation  in  their 
software  packages.  The  question  of  standardizing  this  class  of  programming 
languages  was  raised;  in  general,  this  type  of  standardization  was  felt  to  be 
premature  at  the  present  time. 

A  system  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  user  satisfaction  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
economic  considerations.  For  some  purposes,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  treat 
these  two  areas  separately,  although  the  distinctions  between  them  may,  at 
some  points,  be  vague.  For  other  purposes  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  single 
complex  criterion  which  would  provide  an  over-all  evaluation  of  the  system  in 
all  of  its  aspects.  An  example  of  the  latter  which  was  suggested  by  one  member 
of  the  group  was:  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  does  the  system  effect 
changes  in  performance  of  the  organization  it  serves? 

Many  specific  criteria  were  suggested  in  the  discussion.  The  wide  gamut  of 
possible  applications  of  data  base  systems,  their  variety  of  sizes,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  users  and  their  aspirations,  the  range  of  sophistication  of  equipment 
that  may  be  used,  and  other  variable  factors,  prohibit  application  of  all 
possible  criteria  to  all  systems. 

Standard  criteria  should  be  developed  to  which  weights  could  be  assigned  to 
reflect  the  relative  importance  of  the  criteria  for  any  particular  application. 
This  approach  to  systematic  evaluation  could  afford  a  basis  for  evaluating  a 
given  system  against  some  meaningful  ideal,  as  well  as  providing  a  basis  for 
comparative  evaluation  of  different  systems  suggested  for  a  single  application.- 
A  similar  approach  to  the  selection  of  data  processing  equipment  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  suggested  by  Rosenthal. 2  a  corollary  approach  to 


★Numbers  in  superscript  refer  to  references  presented  at  the  enr:  .  £  this  Work 
Group  Report. 
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evaluaCion  Is  represented  by  the  development  of  so-called  "benchmark"  problems; 
these  problems  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  variety  cf  features  of  a  system. 
Comparisons  of  systems  operating  on  the  same  problem  may  have  considerable 
value.  Unfortunately,  the  work  group  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  develop 
tools  of  these  types;  a  serious  effort  to  develop  them  should  be  attempted, 
preferably  by  pooling  government  and  industry  resources. 

Another  device,  which  could  be  used  not  only  for  evaluating  and  comparing 
systems,  and  which  could  also  be  used  as  an  information  disseminating  means, 
would  be  a  standardized  language  for  describing  data  base  systems.  Provision 
should  be  made  in  the  language  for  describing  the  capabilities,  parameters, 
hardware  requirements,  and  special  features  of  the  system. 

The  following  criteria  to  evaluate  particular  measures  of  performance  and 
aspects  of  data  base  systems  were  discussed: 

.  the  currency  of  information  available  through  the  system 
.  the  adequacy  of  retrieval 
.  the  simplicity  of  notation  employed 

whether  the  system  is  an  on-line,  batch,  or  job-shop  system 
.  documentation  available  on  the  system 
.  flexibility  in  choice  of  output  medium  and  format 
.  the  ease  of  integration  with  other  systems 
.  the  flexibility  in  query  procedure 

.  the  extent  to  which  the  user  can  pose  queries  relevant  to  his 
current  needs 

.  characteristics  of  the  search  strategy 
.  the  transferability  of  software  used  in  the  system 
.  response  time 

.  the  degree  of  interaction  permitted  between  the  user  and  the  system 
.  whether  a  demonstrable  piece  of  hardware  or  software  exists 
.  open-endedness  of  the  files 
training  requirements  for  users 
.  checking  features  for  data  validity 

.  ease  of  changing,  altering,  or  extending  the  system  or  the  data 
.  the  ease  of  entering  new  data 
.  the  direct,  indirect,  and  negative  costs 

whether  the  system  can  treat  programs  as  part  of  the  data  base 
the  presence  of  data  processing  capabilities 
.  the  relevance  of  answers  retrieved  by  operation  of  the  system. 

Apparently,  data  base  systems  have  much  in  common  with  document  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  systems  which  store  a  list  of  descriptors  as  a  condensed  surrogate  for 
the  full  text  of  the  document.  A  considerable  body  of  literature  exists  that 
describes  and  evaluates  document  storage  and  retrieval  systems;  some  of  this 
literature  is  of  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  evaluating  data  base 
systems.  In  this  connection,  the  findings  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  1964^  are  pertinent.  A  comprehensive  bibli¬ 
ography  on  this  topic  is  being  prepared.^ 
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Some  of  Che  difficulties  in  establishing  evaluative  criteria  stem  from  the 
difficulty  in  defining  the  user  of  the  system,  identifying  his  objectives,  and 
determining  how  he  interfaces  with  the  system.  Several  classifications  of 
criterion  types  which  were  suggested  were  based  primarily  upon  the  particular 
type  of  user  being  considered.  One  proposal,  for  example,  suggests  classifica¬ 
tion  of  a  user  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

Data  oriented- -one  who  has  need  for  information  or  who  contributes 
data  to  the  file,  but  who  is  naive  with  respect  to  the  inner  workings 
of  the  system. 

.  System  oriented — a  designer,  programmer  and  operator. 

.  Interacti\e--one  who  literally  poses  queries  directly  to  the  hardware, 
via  software,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  on-lire  system,  the  console  operator 

.  The  ultimate  user — one  whose  need  to  make  a  decision,  for  example, 
causes  a  query  to  be  put  to  the  system. 

.  The  manager--a  person  who  must,  in  effect,  evaluate  the  system  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  his  staff  has  effectively  and  efficiently  been  able 
to  secure  the  best  information  to  perform  their  proper  job  functions. 

User-need  satisfaction  criteria  would  differ  for  each  of  these  classes  of  persons 

A  second  proposal  was  made  that  evaluation  criteria  be  classified  as; 
performance /cost;  user  interaction;  credibility;  and  social  impact  criteria. 

An  alternative  grouping  was:  performance  criteria  (including  economic);  user 
difficulty  and  training  criteria;  external  circumstances;  and  interaction  with 
society. 

On  the  economic  aspects  of  data  base  systems,  it  is  important  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  all  of  the  costs  of  designing  the  system,  creating  the  files  (a  factor 
which  is  frequently  grossly  underestimated);  maintaining  and  updating  files; 
operation  of  the  system  in  productive  use;  equipment  costs,  and  other  direct 
and  indirect  costs,  some  of  which  may  be  treated  as  the  capital,  depreciable 
expenses,  and  others  as  the  daily  costs  of  doing  business.  However,  it  is 
equally  important,  but  considerably  more  difficult,  to  determine  the  value  to 
the  organization  of  the  information  obtained  as  tne  output  of  the  system,  or  the 
cost  of  being  unable  to  obtain  information,  and  related  "negative  costs." 

The  following  actions  were  encouraged  by  the  work  group: 

1.  The  development  of  a  systematic  basis  for  purging  files  of  obsolete 
and  erroneous  data. 

2.  The  development  of  programming  language  and  compilers  for  data  base 
systems  as  parts  of  the  software  package  developed  for  new  hardware 
systems . 
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1.  The  further  proliferation  of  new  systems  because  of  the  many  types 
of  potential  users  and  the  many  kinds  of  applications  for  data  base 
systems.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  a  comment  from  one  member  of  the 
group  that  proliferation  of  systems  may  continue  by  default  in  the 
absence  of  methods  for  standardizing  and  evaluating  these  systems. 

4.  Further  research  on  data  base  systems  without  a  requirement  that  the 
systems  have  insnediately  useful  applications. 

Several  topics  were  suggested  for  further  consideration  and  discussion: 

1.  The  standardization  of  data  base  query  and  programming  languages,  and 
the  development  of  a  standardized  description  language  for  data  base 
systems. 

2.  The  development  of  specific,  standard,  well-defined  criteria  for 
evaluating  data  base  systems,  with  suggestions  for  appropriate 
weighting  of  criteria  for  particular  applications. 

3.  Further  development  of  the  methodology  of  evaluation,  giving  appro¬ 
priate  consideration  to  experimental  design,  adequate  mathematical 
models  of  data  base  systems,  methods  of  controlled  experimentation, 
the  application  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques,  and  a  well- 
considered  definition  of  "relevance  . " 
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RECORDING  FOR  ANALYSIS,  COSTING,  AND  CONTROL 

Chairman:  Colonel  Paul  G.  Galentine,  Jr.  ,  Electronic  Systems  Division 
SDC  Associate  Chairman:  George  F.  Weinwurm 


As  a  point  of  departure  it  might  be  well  to  observe  that  the  alue  of  this 
work  group  discussion  stems  from  two  causes:  the  topic  under  ronsideration 
and  the  diversity  of  the  participants.  The  group  was  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  suppliers  of  computer  systems  (both  hardware  and/or  oftware) , 
users  of  such  systems,  government  and  industrial  decision  makers  whose  offices 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  and  passing  upon  proposed 
purchases,  and  management  consultants  who  frequently  act  to  advise  their  client 
as  to  the  desirability  and  cost-effectiveness  of  EDP  installations.  All  were 
gathered  to  consider  the  common  problem  of  measuring  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  EDP  and  its  applications. 

While  space  does  not  permit  the  identification  of  each  participant  and  his 
particular  contribution,  a  number  of  broad  areas  of  concern  were  evident 
throughout  the  two  days  of  discussions,  and  are  briefly  summarized  in  this 
report. 

The  absence  of  generally  meaningful  ways  of  evaluating  the  economic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  computer  systems,  about  which  each  group  of  participants  expressed  a 
strong  conviction,  seems  to  be  a  problem  that  is  common  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  information  processing  field.  To  the  extent  that  the  work  group  con- 
stitututed  a  representative  and  rather  expert  sample  of  opinion,  one  might 
conclude  that  broadly  useful  measures  of  cost  and  effectiveness  for  EDP  remain 
to  be  developed  and  demonstrated. 

The  data  processing  manager's  problems  are  especially  urgent  because  of  the 
apparent  and  seemingly  obvious  advantages  of  computerization.  Whether  these 
apparent  advantages  are  real  and  lasting  and  are  not  contravened  by  such 
diffuse  and  obscure,  but  often  critical,  factors  as  ineffective  utilization, 
insufficient  experience  with  automatic  data  processing,  inappropriate  organiza¬ 
tion,  etc.,  is  difficult  to  establish.  In  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  more  easily  demonstrated  virtues  too  often  carry  the  day. 

One  of  the  problems  that  makes  the  measurement  of  EDP  cost-effectiveness  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  is  that  the  operation  of  the  computer  is  necessarily  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  flow  of  information  throughout  the  using  organization.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  special  capabilities  of  EDP  equipment,  decisions  as  to  proposed 
installations  should  be  based  on  a  review  or  systems  analysis  of  the  user's 
organizational  structure,  and  on  an  appropriately  designed  information  flow, 
in  which  EDP  will  have  its  proper  part.  Instead,  EDP  is  often  used  simply  to 
replace  manual  or  semiautomated  systems,  performing  identical  functions  albeit 
with  greater  apparent  speed  and  fewer  personnel. 
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One  reason  is  that  the  virtue  of  EDP  as  opposed  to  an  existing  manual  or 
semiautomated  system  is  far  easier  to  demonstrate  than  the  degree  to  which 
the  full  potential  of  the  proposed  installation  will  be  realized.  Although 
cost-effectiveness  decisions  with  respect  to  EDP  tend  to  be  made  ad  hoc  more 
than  by  generally  accepted  comparative  procedures,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  made  continually  in  government  and  industry,  and  that  rather  reliable 
ways  of  evaluating  the  initial  direct-conversion  to  EDP  have  been  developed. 
Measuring  from  a  cost-effectiveness  viewpoint  the  extent  to  which  a  proposed 
installation  makes  the  best  use  of  EDP  capabilities  in  a  certain  context  is 
another  matter.  While  such  factors  as  equipment  rental  and  site  preparation 
are  not  difficult  to  determine,  and  are  usually  taken  into  account,  other 
costs,  such  as  the  modification  of  files,  forms,  procedures,  and  organization, 
are  much  more  difficult  to  estimate  reliably  and  are  often  overlooked  or 
overly  simplified.  Certainly,  the  failure  to  consider  the  total  impact  of 
EDP,  to  make  the  necessary  organizational  changes  and  meaningfully  reflect 
them  in  cost-effectiveness  estimates ,  often  lies  behind  the  all-too-common 
complaint:  'Ve  now  have  all  the  clerks  and  the  computer  besides." 

These  problems  are  compounded  by  the  rate  of  technical  change  in  computer 
systems  (both  hardware  and  software) ,  as  well  as  the  range  of  actual  and 
potential  applications.  Such  developments  as  time-sharing,  procedure^orientei 
languages,  and  the  relatively  sophisticated  types  of  man-machine  interface 
equipment  that  are  becoming  increasingly  evident  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
substantial  changes  to  information  processing  as  we  now  know  it  (all  too 
imperfectly).  Just  h<v  pervasive  these  changes  will  prove  to  be  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict.  More  certain  is  that  other  equally  significant  innovations 
will  follow.  The  managerial  lessons  learned  by  other  fields,  in  far  less 
dynamic  days,  suggest  that  the  evolutionary  process  by  which  ad  hoc  rules 
of  thumb  are  transformed  into  generally  accepted  and  applicable  standards 
and  techniques  takes  a  long  time,  far  longer  than  we  can  afford,  or  would  be 
willing  to  wait.  Also,  the  rate  of  evolution  of  new  technology  is  out¬ 
stripping  the  rate  of  evolution  of  management  techniques  to  cope  With  the 
existing  technology. 

Moreover,  considerations  of  cost-effectiveness  are  only  the  final  link  in  a 
chain  of  understanding  that  presupposes  measures  of  both  relative  cost  and 
effectiveness,  comparably  structured  data  from  which  these  can  rationally 
be  derived,  and  generally  agreed  upon  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  data 
can  be  collected  from  the  start. 

In  retrospect,  the  underlying  theme  of  the  work  group  discussions  was  that 
the  foundations  upon  which  cost-effectiveness  measures  must  be  based--the 
common  concepts,  the  definitions,  the  data,  the  analysis — are  missing. 
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Proper  exploitation  of  new  technology  requires  a  solid  foundation.  Our 
relative  inability  to  learn  from  past  experiences  due  to  the  lack  of  meaning¬ 
ful  cost  data  is  particularly  disturbing.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  meaningful  cost  recording  techniques,  followed  by  extensive  analyses 
of  the  resulting  data.  These  steps  seem  fundamental  to  the  formulation  of 
improved  EDP  cost-effectiveness  and  management  procedures. 

c 

It  seems  clear  that  members  of  the  information  processing  profession  will 
have  to  develop  better  ways  to  measure  and  control  cost-effectiveness,  and 
soon,  if  these  are  not  to  be  imposed  by  others.  The  recent  "Clewlow  Conmlttee" 
report1  accurately  reflects  the  sense  of  urgency  that  is  felt  at  higher  levels 
of  the  government  that  "something"  must  be  done  to  assure  effective  management 
control  of  EDP  installations,  present  and  proposed.  The  extent  to  which  these 
management  techniques  are  developed  in  an  orderly  and  defensible  fashion 
should  be  a  matter  of  inxnediate  and  lasting  concern  in  government  and  Industry. 


Toramittee  on  Government  Operations,  U.  S.  Senate,  'Heport  to  the  President 
on  the  Management  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the  Federal  Government," 
March,  1965.  This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  a 
Project  Staff  including  Carl  W.  Clewlow. 


